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SOLDIERS TO HAVE 
“FIRST DEMOCRATIC 
TEMPLE OF MUSIC” 


Major-General Bell and John C. 
Freund Make Forceful Appeals 
on Behalf of Camp Upton Com- 
munity Hall — Audience of 
Nearly 10,000 Applauds Speak- 
ers with Enthusiasm — More 
Than $5,000 Subscribed for 
Building——Mr. Freund Charac- 
terizes ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’”’ as ‘‘The Expression of 
the Very Soul of the Greatest 
Democracy the World Has 
Known”’ 





HE great need for a community hall 
at Camp Upton—that the 44,000 
New Yorkers in training there may be 
molded into a “singing army’—was 
outlined on Sunday evening, Nov. 11, by 
Major-General J. Franklin Bell, com- 
mandant at Camp Upton, and John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience of nearly 
10,000 persons at the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory in New York. 

Mr. Freund declared that such a build- 
ing meant “the erection of the first great 
temple of music in America, dedicated to 
music of the people and by the people,” 
and that the duty of providing it is 
squarely before the people of New York 
if they wish to send their troops over- 
seas with the inspiration of song on their 
lips and in their hearts. His declaration 
that “The Star-Spangled Banner”’ is “the 
highest expression of the soul of the 
greatest democracy the world has 
known” brought a storm of applause 
from the audience that filled the great 
Armory to overflowing. 

In the collection that followed Mr. 
Freund’s address more than $5,000 was 
raised in pledges and _ contributions 


toward the erection of the community 
hall. 

An outburst of applause greeted Mr. 
Barnhart, leader of music at Camp Up- 
ton, when he appeared in the uniform 
of an army song leader and told the au- 
dience, simply and directly, of the great 
need which exists for a building at 
Camp Upton, where the men can gather 
for singing, for lectures and mass in- 
struction. Mr. Barnhart then introduced 
Major-General Bell, and the audience 
rose en masse in a demonstration of 
enthusiasm that interrupted the speaker 
repeatedly with round after round of 
applause during his brilliant address. 

General Bell emphasized the need for 
a hall where at least 10,000 men of the 
division could assemble, so that he might 
address a fourth of his command at one 
time. “I know that the men of Camp 
Upton may be depended on to raise 
$45,000 of the sum needed,” said the 
General. “It should not be a difficult 
undertaking for the fathers, mothers, 
sisters, wives and sweethearts of the 
men to raise the rest of the amount re- 
quired.” 


Tells of Camp Upton Needs 


In his opening remarks Major-General 
Bell asked for a showing of hands by 
relatives of men in Camp Upton, and 
instantly the audience bristled with up- 
raised hands, causing the General to de- 
clare that he knew he was among friends. 

“No wonder your reception of me has 
been so kind,” he said, “because I be- 
lieve I have over 30,000 friends in Camp 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 


Charming and Popular Italian Soprano, Who Appeared as “Aida” at Opening 
of the Season at the Metropolitan Opera House 





Upton. I am sure Mr. Barnhart expects 
me to talk to you about the building we 
need in Camp Upton which he calls the 
Community Hall. We are very much 
interested in such a building for the 
reason that we want to talk to our men. 
We in the regular army have always 
understood that the American citizen can 
always be appealed to through his pride 
and patriotic spirit. I want to be able 
to address every soldier in Camp Upton 
without having to repeat the speech more 
than four times. On one occasion, when 
I was commanding 15,000 men and had 
a hall which would hold only 1000, I 
had to repeat that speech fifteen times 
and I do not want to do it any more. 
That is what I would have to do if I had 
to talk to all of my men in the largest 
hall that exists in Camp Upton now. 
It holds 3000 people and I have 45,000 to 
talk to. 

“Mr. Barnhart and his assistants have 
been willing to assist us in building a 
hall that will hold 10,000. He expects to 
train our Community Chorus in that hall 
and we expect to use it for public 
speeches from prominent men and other 
forms of entertainment for your friends 
and your relatives, your fellow citizens 
from Greater New York. We are will- 
ing to help ourselves. Some of your pub- 
lic-spirited architects have contributed 
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their services gratis to plan such a 
hall. We are prepared in Camp Upton 
to take up a subscription which I am 
quite sure will amount to at least $45,000 
and we hope that the mothers, fathers, 
sisters, aunts, uncles, friends, relatives 
and sweethearts of New York City of 
the men in our camp will do as well. If 
all of the sweethearts of the men in 
Camp Upton would subscribe a dollar 
apiece we would get $45,000 more.” 

General Bell paid an eloquent tribute 
to the loyalty and fine spirit displayed 
by the New York men at Camp Upton 
and declared that we now have what 
regular army officers have been plead- 
ing for for years—a truly democratic 
army. In conclusion he said: 

“You have every right in the world 
to be proud of your friends at Camp 
Upton. You may rest assured that when 
that army goes across you are going 
to have an army that will fight. Don’t 
be downhearted, because it is just as 
sure that we are going to win as it is 
that the sun rises and sets each day. 

“May I say a special word to those 
whose relatives and friends in the army 
do not come back? It does not matter 
when a soldier dies, it matters how he 
dies. If any kind of death is to be pre- 
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Thousands of musicians and musie lovers 


are serving under the colors. Affix a one- 
cent stamp next to this notice and hand this 
copy of Musical America to any posta! em- 


ployee. It will then be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
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PATRIOTIC OPENING 
FOR METROPOLITAN’S 
OPERATIC SEASON 


Great Audience Stirred as Whole 
Company Sings “‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’’—-Caruso, Muzio, Mat- 
zenauer and Mardones in 
‘*Aida’’ Give Commendable Per- 
formance —Tenor’s Voice Falls 
Something Short of Its Usual 
Glory-—Moranzoni, New Con- 
ductor, Wins Success at Début 

Little Confusion Caused by 
New War Tax Regulation 





HE Metropolitan Opera season start- 
ed last Monday evening with all the 
traditional accessories of social resplen- 
dence and popular rejoicing. Verdi’s 
“Aida,” with which, just ten years ago, 
Manager Gatti-Casazza entered upon his 
long consulship, furnished the musical 
issues of the gladsome ceremony. Caruso, 
Muzio, Matzenauer, Amato, Ruysdael 
and the newly acquired bass, José Mar- 
dones, bodied forth the principal parts, 
while Mr. Rabinoff’s erstwhile conduc- 
tor, Roberto Moranzoni, reigned over the 
orchestra, and the presence of a differ- 
ent stage manager, Richard Ordynski, 
was disclosed in some improvements of 
lighting. For the rest, grim-visaged war 
has made no changes in the aspect of 
the sacred house. The names of Gluck, 
Mozart, Wagner and Beethoven have 
not yet been erased from the gilt panels 
adorning the proscenium, though there 
are some new carpets on the floors of the 
corridors, pleasant to walk upon, and 
the ushers have been ornamented with 
new and glittering uniforms. 

If the ticket taxes are to affect at- 
tendance or cause confusion at subse- 
quent performances, the first one gave 
not the slightest clue to the extent of the 
trouble. The standees foregathered 
early in the afternoon and the usual 
number had to be turned away when the 
sale of admission began. There pre- 
vailed during the evening an enthusiasm 
surpassing that of any first night since 
the war began. The wildest display of 
it went not to Verdi’s opera, however, 
but to the patriotic interlude that fol- 
lowed on the heels of the triumphal 
scene, when, amidst the flags of the Al- 
lies borne aloft by members of the chorus 
(Basil Ruysdael, being custodian of the 
Stars and Stripes), principals and chor- 
isters sang a pealing “Star-Spangled 
Banner” in various brands of English, 
the voice of the tenor soaring loudly over 
the full-throated ensemble and blaring 
forth in a stentorian B flat at the close. 
Whereat a pandemonium, that made the 
other .joyous noises of the evening seem 
tame by comparison. 

Estimated apart from its ceremonial 
atmosphere the performance impressed 
itself as passingly commendable rather 
than conspicuously distinguished, either 
as a whole or in its individual aspects. 
The new conductor, Mr. Moranzoni, re- 
affirmed the agreeable qualities he re- 
vealed at the orchestral helm of the 
Rabinoff company. He read the score 
with a plenitude of spirit, but he can 
be tender and poetic and last Monday 
showed himself adept in many cases at 
accentuating ordinarily hidden voices in 
the instrumental web, with delightful 
effect, while his accompaniments were, in 
the main, plastic and well adjusted to the 
singer. He has made some rearrange- 
ments in the seating of the orchestra, 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE OF THE U. S. 














XPRESSIONS of good will for the newly formed Musical Alliance of the United 
States continue to come in, although so far the practical details of the organ- 
ization are only in process of being worked out. 
At her recital in Brooklyn on Friday last, Kitty Cheatham made a splendid 
indorsement of the Alliance, stating her belief in it and the necessity of just such an 


association at this time of world cares. 


She read the whole of the announcement 


which appeared in the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of Nov. 10 and particularly re- 
ferred to the fact that the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and The Music Trades, being 
the president and sponsor, gave it standing. She also spoke of the nominal dues 


and urged all to join. 


Stands for an Elevating Cause 
To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


The new Musical Alliance (Mr. John 
C. Freund, president) stands for an ele- 
vating cause important for the musical] 
development of America. I gladly join 
the new organization, wishing it a great 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEF STRANSKY. 

New York City, Nov. 9, 1917. 





Sees the Awakening of a Great Movement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cannot help but express my interest 
in the incorporation and founding of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, of 
which John C. Freund is to be president. 
With its definite purpose and aims, I see 
in this organization the aber ene | of a 
great movement for national uplift and 
spirituality brought about by national 
recognition of Art. 

Our nation, on account of its lack of 
tradition and comparative “youth,” has 
up to this time existed and appreciated 
all things from a purely commercial 
basis. True art will not permit of such 
a valuation. The serious students of 
music, educated in any of the classic 
countries of Europe—lItaly, France, 
Spain, Germany or Austria—have al- 
ways felt on their return to their own 
native land that lack of sympathy and 
appreciation of their work, which is, 
after all, the incentive for the accom- 
plishment of things in their art and as 
for “atmosphere” or conditions conducive 
to earnest study they were not to be 
found in America at all until within re- 
cent years. 

I remember having heard Modest Alt- 
schuler, the director of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, trace the creative 
period of Russian music and all the won- 
derful products of Russia’s composers of 
recent years to their beginning in the 
founding of a national recognition and 
encouragement of music as an art among 
her people. 

America can never hope to have we 4 
music distinctively her own until suc 
recognition and encouragement has been 
established here for her native com- 
posers, artists and conductors. Music in 
the public schools must be given definite 
recognition as a study and its instruc- 
tors must so equip themselves as to be 
able to establish courses in their work 
that will demand the same respect as 
teachers of literature or any other 
branch of the child’s education. Then 
and only then will the necessity for for- 
eign study, foreign recognition and for- 
eign “atmosphere” cease, for we will 
have established here in our own country 
the basis of conditions conducive to artis- 
tic development. A national anthem 
must come from our own people, ex- 
pressing not the mediaeval spirit of war 
which at present the nations are striv- 
ing to eradicate, but expressive of uni- 
versal peace, the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The desire for such a national musical 
uplift comes not alone from the artist, 
but from all classes. 

I feel that outside of religious devo- 
tion, music is the highest form of soul 
expression, purer than any other art or 
craft, in that it requires no concrete or 
definite object for its expression. It is 
truly the language of the soul, the one 
language and only one in which all 
creeds, religions, nationalities and classes 
may unite. America being the one na- 
tion where all races and creeds are 
melted and recast into a new product— 
the liberty-loving American citizen— 
cannot as a nation afford to overlook the 
need of encouragement of such a factor 
for civic betterment. 

As with every period of strife in the 
world’s history, there has come the birth 
of many movements for man’s improve- 
ment, so this greatest of all periods of 
mental strife will, too, bring forth 
still greater manifestations of d and 
one of the greatest of these is the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. May 
it bring about for us a national recogni- 


ton of Art as a form of spirituality 
greater than the confines of any nation, 
but rather as a language of all peoples. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. WARREN ERB. 
President, Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 9, 1917. 


Will Work Heart and Soul to Help the 
Alliance 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I am just in receipt of the outline of 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. I am pleased to become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance and am inclosing $1 
for annual dues. I believe you have en- 
tered upon a work of very great import- 
ance, not only for the cause of music 
and musicians throughout the United 
States, but for the general good. I shall 
work heart and soul to help this Alliance. 

My thought naturally goes out to the 
music supervisors in the schools of the 
country who should be lined up for this. 
There are six thousand of them through- 
out the United States, every one of 





whom should be enlisted. I advise you 
to communicate at once with Prof. P. W. 
Dykema, Madison, Wis., who edits the 
National Music Supervisors’ Journal. 
This Journal goes out to 6000 super- 
visors and several thousand superinten- 
dents of schools four or five times a year 
and it should carry the news of your 
new venture. 

I believe this is one of the finest 
and most important undertakings thus 
far entered upon by Mr. Freund, and 
I believe it will be carried through with 
great results for good. I am glad you 
are back of the venture because, if you 
will permit me to say so, you have just 
the. equipment necessary for it—execu- 
tive, mental, idealistic. 

With most cordial wishes for the suc- 
cess of the work, and again assuring you 
of my utmost hearty support, beg to 
remain, 
yours, 

C. BIRCHARD. 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 6, 1917. 


Very ee 4 





A Cause of Real Joy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It gave me a great deal of real joy 
to read in MusicaL AMERICA that Mr. 
Freund has formed an organization to 
be known as the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. I am very anxious to 
become a member and herewith enclose 
my check for annual dues. 

Wishing you all success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 9, 1917. 
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ferred, then it is the death a soldier 
dies, fighting the enemies of his country.” 


Mr. Freund’s Tribute to General Bell 


In an eloquent address that was in- 
terrupted again and again by applause, 
Mr. Freund emphasized the fact that 
everyone in America—be he of American 
or German or English birth—must share 
the burdens that have come to us, and 
that one part of that burden, which im- 
mediately presents itself, is the erection 
of the Camp Upton community hall. 

“It is an honor to speak from the 
same platform with General Bell,” said 
Mr. Freund, “with the brave soldier 
who declared some time ago that ‘the 
singing man is a fighting man.’ 

“Do you know that the German sol- 
dier carries in his knapsack three little 
books—his prayer book, his pay book 
and his song book? Perhaps he carries 
his prayer book with him so that when he 
approaches St. Peter at the gates ‘he 
may produce a certificate of good char- 
acter. 

“You are told that a great auditorium 
is needed at Camp Upton for music! 

“Music! 

“Some think it is just a fad for the 
few—art for art’s sake—some think ’tis 
all very well on- Sunday, when you put 
on your religion with your best clothes. 
Some like it at the opera, to show off 
their diamonds and the latest Paris 
fashions—made on the East Side or in 
Hoboken. Some prefer it at a cabaret, 
when they come to New York—‘on busi- 
ness.” 

“Some think it’s ‘bully’ to hire a band 
to celebrate the victory of a ‘boss,’ and 
it has been used as a bait by maidens 
desirous of matrimony. 

“How many realize that there is 
scarcely a function from birth, through 
marriage, to death, in which music does 
not play a part? 

“Look at that French regiment going 
to the attack, led by the band! 

“The Germans have got the range! 

“They’re being shelled! The band is 
decimated. It falls! 

“The regiment wavers, when a wound- 
ed bandsman rises and on his fife plays 
‘The Marseillaise.’ 

“The regiment closes up and charges 
to victory! 

“There in a trench lies a lad! His 
legs have been shot away! He’s an am- 
bulance driver. Again and again, though 
nearly dead with thirst, he had brought 
the wounded from the front to the hos- 
pital! ; 

“He’s bleeding to death now! 





“When they find him he’s singing ‘The 
Bowery—the Bowery!’ In the Bowery 
they had called him Crook! Gangster! 
Yet when the test came his soul rang 
true! 

“A German conductor of a symphony 
orchestra refuses to play ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ and the country rises 
—in angry protest! 


Regarding Dr. Muck 


“Dr. Muck, the conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, said that such 
music did not fit in with the music of 
the great masters, and added that it was 
‘almost an insult’ to ask him to play it. 
His millionaire backer, Major Higgin- 
son, said that sooner than the orchestra 
should be forced to play the national 
anthem, he would disband it. Public 
opinion forced a radical change. That 
orchestra now plays the national an- 
them, and it plays it under the conduc- 
torship of Dr. Muck. 

“The symphonies of the immortal Bee- 
thoven, which he drew from the In- 
finite, are the highest musical expression 
known to man. 

““The Star-Spangled Banner’—if you 
like—a piece of wool, of cotton, of silk 
carried in the hand of a puling infant, 
nodding from the head of an old, broken 
down cart horse, floating over the Cap- 
itol or waving proudly in the-front line 
of battle! 

“<‘The Star-Spangled Banner’! 

“The highest expression of the very 
soul of the greatest democracy the world 
has known, and so the song transcends 
the music of all composers, dead or 
“a 
“When Dr. Muck goes back to the 
Fatherland, with his good bag of gold 
gained in this country, he won’t refuse to 
play ‘Deutschland iiber Alles,’ even at a 
symphony concert. 


Patriotism of German-Americans 


“However, this Dr. Muck is not repre- 
sentative of the true German spirit here. 
The great German emigration came to 
this country before, and principally after, 
the revolutions in Europe of ’48. They 
were revolutionaries. They had no use 
for the mediaeval idea that ‘might makes 
right.’ Many of them had a price on 
their heads. Some, like my Prussian 
mother and Austrian father, went to 
England and settled in London. Most of 
them came to this country. They were 
as opposed to Prussian autocracy, to 
Junkerdom, to all that which Bismarck 
denominated the ‘blood and iron policy,’ 
as the greatest patriot among you. 

“It is those Germans, with that spirit 
animating them, who came to the United 
States and helped build it up, helped 
make us the music-loving nation that we 
are. Those were the Germans who dé- 
veloped your great piano industry, your 
great musical industries, they and their 
German brethren, the dealers and the 
German music teachers who spread al! 
over the country. 





“It is those men who gave you, in the 
Civil War, the general known as Franz 
Sigel, who fought for the Union with 
tens of thousands of his fellow country- 


men. It is those Germans who gave you 
Carl Schurz, writer, orator, statesman. 

“Only two days ago there died in 
Hoboken Dr. Hans Kudlich, an Aus- 
trian. Yes, and a revolutionary! He 
fled after the revolution, through which 
he had emancipated fourteen million 


serfs. 
Quotes Otto H. Kahn 


“And if you want a modern type, let 
me quote you from a recent speech made 
by Otto H. Kahn, of German birth, mil- 
lionaire and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Before the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Harrisburg he said: 

““T speak as one who has seen the 
spirit of the Prussian governing class at 
work from close by, using to the full prac- 
tically every agency for molding the 
public mind. I have watched it proceed 
with relentless persistency and profound 
cunning, to instil into the nation the 
demoniacal obsession of power-worship 
and world dominion. 

“‘T have hated that spirit ever since 
it came within my ken many years ago— 
hated it all the more as I saw it ruth- 
lessly pulling down a thing that was 
dear to me, the old Germany, to which | 
was linked by ties of blood, fond mem- 
ories and cherished sentiments. 

““When this war broke out in Europe 
I knew that the issue had been joined 
between the powers of brutal might and 
insensate ambition on the one side, and 
the forces of humanity and liberty on 
the other; between darkness and light!’ 

“Thus spake the German-born Kahn: 

“And that is why I, with a German 
name, am here to aid in a cause which 
stands for liberty, for justice, for de- 
mocracy, for Humanity! 

“And that is why I and other de- 
seendants of those old German revolu- 
tionaries will go the limit, whether it 
be to stand by the President in this war 
or to help raise funds for an audito- 
rium! 

“General Bell! My ancestors were in 
this fight against a cold-blooded military 
autocracy three-quarters of a century 
before you started in! 


The World Spirit 


“Do you want to know the spirit which 
animates the world to-day in this hor- 
rible and awful struggle? Behold a tri- 
bunal of judges! Their faces are brutal. 
Before them stands a woman, pale, still 
beautiful in spite of the outrages to 
which she has been subjected—outrages 
too horrible for pen or word! 

“<«T have been tortured,’ says she. ‘The 
officials have mocked me and offended 
all my feelings of decency. They have 
offended my very soul. Do you know 
that it is better to die than to undergo 
such tortures, such humiliation, such 
abuse? But I repeat, notwithstanding 
all the horrors I have experienced, I am 
happy to have defended my nation and 
to die for it. I am going away from 
this life. You may kill me; you may 
contrive the most horrible punishments; 
but you cannot add anything to what I 
have already endured. I am not afraid 
of death. Put me to death! But you 
cannot kill in me my faith that there 
will come a time when our nation will be 
happy; when our nation will be free; 
when the life of our nation will assume 
forms in which truth and justice will 
be realized; when the ideals of brother- 
hood and liberty will not be merely 
empty words. For this I do not regret 
to give my life!’ 

“Thus spoke Marie Spiradonovna, the 
Russian. Then they spat upon her and 
beat her to death! 

“If love of liberty, if love of country 
can inspire a poor, frail woman to go 
through the horror that she went through 
and finally, when exhausted, starved, 
beaten, outraged, can so declare herself 
in the moment before she passes out to 
immortality, surely each one of us can 
be prepared to ‘do our bit.’ 

“Those ‘boys of ours’—out there at 
Yaphank—are getting ready to give 
their very lives for you and me! 

“Don’t you think it’s up to us to give 
them what they need—to our last dol- 
lar? 

“Now you have heard, told in brief, 
soldierly fashion, General Bell’s declara- 
tion that a great auditorium is needed in 
his camp of forty to fifty thousand 
men. 


Need for Recreation 


“And let me say to you that the time 
has come when enlightened thinkers and 
public men realize that recreation for 
the masses is as much a human need as 
air, food; water, a bed! To provide it 
is a religious duty. 
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“Such an auditorium as is proposed 
will put spirit into the men. It is sought 
by the commanding officer to give the 
men power, courage, which can be got 
through the inspiration of music, as the 
record of all history teaches us. The 
establishment of this great auditorium 
will be the first great, popular temple 
for music in the United States. Other 
great auditoriums for music have, it is 
true, been built. But they were built, 
like Carnegie Hall, through the enter- 
prise of an individual and were for those 
who could pay a good price to hear the 
music of the masters rendered by for- 
eigu and American artists, whereas this 
auditorium will be built by the people, 
for music for the people so that the 
mass soul can express itself in song, as 
well as listen to beautiful music. 

“And, my friends, when the mass soul 
has an opportunity in these trying times 
to express itself in song, it will go 
far to break down those class distinc- 
tions, those religious antagonisms, those 
race hatreds that have been used for 
centuries by those who have upheld the 
divine right of kings and emperors; by 
those who have upheld the privilege of 
inherited wealth and power; by those 
who have proclaimed that where their 
individual ambition, their pleasures even 
were concerned, the people were but ‘food 
for cannon,’ to be sent to the slaughter, 
as the Germans are being sent by their 
War Lords to-day. 

“Such an auditorium will go far to 
help us win this world war. And if we 
build it, each one of the leading cities, 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
will follow suit, and so we will lay a 
foundation for the future, for the men in 
the camps who have felt the inspiration 
of music, when they come back will real- 
ize what music has meant to them! 

“Tt has been said that the war may 
be over before the auditorium can be 
built. 

“Alas! Recent events show that the 
war will continue, that peace is not in 
sight. 

“Furthermore, Camp Upton will no 
doubt become a _ permanent military 
depot. 

“The burden upon us will increase— 
our responsibilities will grow greater, for 
we have to win this war for civilization. 


America’s Ideals 


“By responding liberally, generously, 
immediately to the call that has come to 
us we will show the world, especially the 
German world, that we are not the mere 
dollar hunters that they have claimed; 
that we are not without love for culture, 
the true culture, the culture that ex- 
presses itself not in outraging women 
and killing little children, in poisoning 
wells, in all the horrors of which we 
are told, but that expresses itself in the 
arts of peace, in science, in music, in in- 
vention, in enterprise,-so that the, prog- 
ress of the world may go on, lifting us 
to ever higher levels. 

“We Americans are by nature, by 
training, by aspiration peace-loving, law- 
abiding! But now that the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ our ‘Old Glory,’ has 
been unfurled, we are going to show the 
world that we can fight, not like beasts, 
but like men! 

“There are pacifists! 

“There are socialists! 

“They hate war. So do I! 

“They would have Peace! 

“So would I! 

“But—— 

“Tf in a neighbor’s yard you saw 

A vicious beast grown wild, 

And if you heard the frightened cry 

Of some death menaced child, 
Would you pass by without a sign 
And say ‘It’s no affair of mine,’ 

Or would you get your gun? 


“The world is now our neighbor’s yard, 
And there the wild beast roams; 
And all the children of the earth 
Are menaced in their homes. 
Will you go culling Summer flowers 
And say ‘It’s no affair of ours,’ 
Or will you get your gun?” 


“Those lines were written by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, a poetess who ranks 
with the immortal Walt Whitman as a 
singer! They appeared in the New York 
Evening Journal on last Thursday. 

“And before we are through with this 
war we will fix things so that no king, 
no kaiser will ever again tell an Amer- 
ican Ambassador, as Emperor William 
told Gerard in Berlin, that he would see 
to it that when he was through with 
France, England, Russia and Italy we 
shall get what is coming to us. 


“While we Americans have been 
thinking of the day dreamed of by phil- 
osophers, sung by poets, toiled for by 
statesmen, died for by heroic women, as 
well as heroic men, by martyred peas- 
ants, as well as martyred presidents, by 
the Master who suffered on the cross, the 
day when there would be something like 
good will among men and peace on earth, 
the Germans have been dreaming, drink- 
ing to ‘Der Tag,’ the day when, spurred 
on by the insensate ambition of their 
war lords and task masters, they could 
let loose Hell on earth to secure world 
dominion. The dream of German civil- 
ization, and ‘Kultur’ ruling from the 
Ural Mountains to the Atlantic, from 
the North Cape to the Mediterranean, 
with the United States a vassal nation! 

“Out of the agony, the filth, the hor- 
ror and the shame through which hu- 
manity is now passing, I see arise a bet- 
ter and a nobler world, through the ideal- 
ism of the women—an idealism bred out 
through the agonies of the ages, because 
of man’s inhumanity to man; a world 
dedicated to Democracy, in which no man 
is counted a man unless he does his duty 
by his fellow men. Then we Americans, 
who already lead in industry, in com- 
merce, in invention, in public spirit, we 
shall also lead in the arts, in music and 
in that culture which means ‘the broad- 
est humanitarianism.’ 

“But now! The hour has _ struck! 
The call has come! Shall we hold back? 
—or be true to the faith for which our 
forefathers died and so go—singing—to 
the fight to make the world safe for— 
Democracy!” 

As Mr. Freund finished his address a 
wave of enthusiastic applause swept 
through the great auditorium. 


Greet Camp Upton Band 


The gathering took place under the 
auspices of the New York Community 
Chorus, that has given its director, 
Harry Barnhart, to the work of making 
a singing force of the Camp Upton divi- 
sion and the addresses by General Bell 
and Mr. Freund were preceded by a pro- 
gram of army songs, led by Mr. Barn- 
hart, who wore the official uniform des- 
ignated by the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment for song leaders in the train- 
ing camps. The Community Chorus of 
500 voices led the community singing of 
“America,” “Pack Up Your Troubles,” 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “When 
the Great Dawn Is Shining” and “Over 
There” to accompaniments by the band 
of the 308th Regiment at Camp Upton. 
Bandmaster Miller of the 308th has man- 
aged in three weeks to bring together 
a band that made a highly creditable ap- 
pearance and their entrance to the 
stage was greeted by effusive applause. 
Incidentally, the bandsmen showed that 
they can sing as well as play, for they 
gave a demonstration, with piano accom- 
paniments by Bandsman McClure, of 
how “Over There” is sung in camp. 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail” was sung 
by Max Weinstein, assistant song leader 
at Camp Upton, with the audience join- 
ing in the chorus. 

A group of thirty Girl Scouts acted 
as ushers, and later took up the pledges 
and contributions made by the audience to 
the “Camp Upton Army Recreation 
Fund” for the erection of the community 
hall. Mr. Freund announced the first 
subscriptions as follows: 


We, Wivtematriek Brice... ssc cece ceeds aes $1,000 
pO ae 2) a 500 
ee, een IN, cicccceévocbveccene 500 
ee OO ee 100 

and pledge to raise an additional..... 250 
I SE ce ee a a ane we a 100 
Re 8 OS ae ree re ee 100 
Te a ie gv ccsldh aon cco ee wulee 25 
Ia ae a ie wave 25 
Brigadier General Oliver Bridgeman... 25 
ne ie cea Gee 64 8 ee 25 

and pledge to raise an additional..... 25 
Georwe M. Beerbower.....-.cccccesccecs 10 
Co” NS A OR. eee 10 
Wie Jonnm Vem MOStVONG. .. 0.5. cccccccae 10 
pO Oe a ee 10 
pS RO eS 10 
ye Pe ee rrr ree 10 


Pledges and contributions of the eve- 
ning ran all the way from $1,000 to one 
cent, and totaled about $5,000, a large 
part of which was in dollar bills and 
silver. 

Song Rallies to Continue 


The committee for the Camp Upton 
Army Recreation Fund, which is headed 
by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel as hon- 
orary chairman, is urging that this be 
made a great, democratic fund, so that 
every citizen in New York may feel that 
he or she has had part in giving the 
New York men of the National Army 
the community hall which is so greatly 
needed. It is asked that everyone who 
wishes to contribute to this fund wil) 
send their contribution without delay to 
W. Kirkpatrick Brice, treasurer of the 
Camp Upton Army Recreation Fund, 60 
Wall Street. : 

Harry Barnhart announced that the 
meeting Sunday night was the initial 
gathering of a series of Sunday night 


song rallies, at which soldiers, sailors 
and civilians would meet to sing the 
songs of the army and navy and gather 
the inspiration which song alone can 
give. The meetings will be addressed by 
prominent officials of the army and navy, 
eminent soloists will also appear on the 
programs and Major-General Bell has 
pledged the presence of the 308th Regi- 
ment Band of Camp Upton for all the 
big Sunday night sings. 


Dinner at the Vanderbilt 


The song rally was preceded by a din- 
ner to > A tag Best and Mrs. Bell, 
given by the directors of the New York 
Community Chorus at the Vanderbilt, 
at which the General outlined some of 
the difficulties faced in building such a 
“city in the wilderness” as Camp Upton, 
a city which is in population about 100th 
in size of the cities of the United States. 
He pointed out the fact that 44,000 men 
had been removed to the isolation of a 
camp fifteen miles from any other com- 
munity. Outside of a few moving picture 
houses and some small entertainments 
got up by the soldiers and given in bar- 
racks, there are no amusements or en- 
tertainments at the present time, but 
“the men all want to sing. They do 
sing and it is a good thing for the sol- 
dier to sing,” said the General. “If we 
can get this building we will not only 
make them happy and contented, but Mr. 
Barnhart will teach them to sing, and 
when they get to Europe they will be 
happy to sing because it will relieve 


them of fatigue. The more a man sings 
when he marches on the field the better 
he marches, with considerable more 
pride and fearlessness.” 

W. Kirkpatrick Brice, treasurer of the 
New York Community Chorus and of the 
Camp Upton Army Recreation Fund, 
presided at the dinner and paid a per- 
sonal tribute to Major-General Bell, with 
whom Mr. Brice served in the Philip- 
pines. The dinner guests were Gros- 
venor Atterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Barnhart, Miss Frances Brundage, Mrs. 
Robert C. Black, Lieutenant Bodman, 
Miss Theodora Bulkley, Mr. Henry But- 
terworth, Dr. and Mrs. Cleveland, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Merle Crowell, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. K. Choate, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Farwell, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Freund, 
Mrs. W. B. Franklin, Mrs. Alice Fox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Fortin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elwood Hendrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene G. 
Kremer, Mr. Henry Kaufmann, Mr. John 
M. Locke, Mr. and Mrs. Looram, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. J. McCook, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. L. Morgenthau, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Morgenthau, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes, Miss M. L. McKenna, Miss Anne 
McIntyre, Mrs. Charles S. Nelson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Phelps Stowe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank H. Potter, Captain Perry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Phillips, Mr. Karl de 
Reiland, Mrs. G. P. Robbins, Mrs. 
Schirmer, Mrs. William Shannon, Mr. 
S. S. Seeley, Mr. W. E. F. Smith, Miss 
Sallie Tucker, Miss Margaret Thorne 
and Mrs. John van Nostrand. 





OPENS CHICAGO 


OPERA SEASON 


Campanini Gives American Premiére of “Isabeau’’ —Rosa Raisa 
Triumphs in Title Réle 


(By Telegraph to MusicAL AMERICA) 
CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—The Chicago opera 
season was inaugurated brilliantly to- 
night with the American premiére of 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” Rosa Raisa, the 


soprano, who sang the title réle, achieved 
a tremendous personal triumph. Caro- 
lina Lazzari effected her Chicago début 


and made a deep impression. Giulio 
Crimi, the tenor, as Folco, shared laurels 
with Raisa in the dramatic finale. Gia- 
como Rimini, Alfred Maguenat, Myrna 
Sharlow and Jeska Swartz were also 
warmly applauded. The first act of 
“Isabeau” dragged somewhat, but the re- 
maining two acts proved exceedingly suc- 
cessful. Fr. W 





NEW YORK RECEIVES 
MUCK GENEROUSLY 


No Sign of Hostility Perceptible 
When Anthem Offender Con- 
ducts Here 


Carnegie Hall still stands. No signs 
of violence scar its capacious interior. 
The Boston Symphony is intact, and 
likely to be heard in these precincts 
again. Ditto Dr. Karl Muck, whose 
stupidity, however great, promises to 
win him no crown of martyrdom on 
Fifty-seventh Street any more than it 
did on Huntington Avenue. The orches- 
tra came to New York for the first time 
this season on Thursday evening of last 


week. It came stigmatized as has prob- 
ably no other organization in the musi- 
cal experience of the community, with 
its conductor a candidate for virulent 
popular disfavor. But nothing happened. 
There was no tumult of people, no con- 
vulsion of elements. To tell the truth, 
nobody acquainted with the psychology 
of New York audiences really expected 
there would be. Dr. Muck might be an 
alien enemy. He might have traduced 
the country which has mightily benefited 
him, and have cast aspersions on its na- 
tional musical symbol. But it was suf- 
ficient that he had been stridently de- 
nounced and darkly threatened to stir 
this city to a show of its never-failing 
courtesy. And this is precisely what 
occurred. Except that three boxes were 
vacant (it is curious how the patriotic 
indignation of a musical audience always 
manifests itself most conspicuously in 
the boxes), the size of the gathering dif- 
fered not at all from the usual Boston 
Symphony assemblages. When Dr. 
Muck appeared—showing no outward 
signs of. trepidation—his greeting was of 
extremest cordiality. No hiss nor other- 
wise hostile sound interrupted the ap- 
planes which continued nearly a minute. 
hen the orchestra stood and played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

It was a strange performance of the 
anthem, not only in its manifest grudg- 
ing perfunctoriness, but also in the new- 
fangled effects of musical decoration. It 
would be interesting to know just where 
the Bostonians unearthed those amazing 
violin figurations with which the melody 
was adorned like another “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” in another “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. Or were they improvisations? 





The concession to patriotic scruples 
having been rendered for better or worse, 
Dr. Muck and his men turned their at- 
tention to Brahms. There have been 
equally good and, peradventure, better 
performances of the stupendous Fourth 
Symphony here, but they have been few 
and far between. And, though the au- 
dience was not ebullient, the conductor 
gave a reading lovely in its subtle, plas- 
tic quality, in prismatic nuance and in 
the luminous exposition of every strand 
in the web of undulant Brahmsian melos. 
The large tragic gesture and import of 
the passacaglia were emphasized rather 
than its technical immensity. 


After Brahms Berlioz’s early overture 
seemed peculiarly impotent drivel. 
Liszt’s “Prometheus,” though thematic- 
ally negligible, contains some pages of 
powerful mood painting and audacious 
dissonance. Yet the only meet com- 
panion piece for the Symphony was the 
“Parsifal” Prelude, done with a breadth 
and profoundly devotional spirit by Dr. 
Muck that intensely moved his _ hear- 
ers. But, though certain irresponsible 
individuals count Wagner almost trea- 
sonable just now, no stampede was no- 
ticeable during the playing of this sub- 
lime piece of sacred music. 


The Saturday Concert 


Not a whit less cordial to Dr. Muck 
than the evening audience was the one 
on Saturday afternoon and the con- 
ductor had to bow repeatedy in response 
to the applause that greeted his first 
entrance. As on Thursday, he paid no 
attention to the clamor that followed the 
playing of the national anthem with its 
contrapuntal frills, though it seemed to go 
with a trifle more spirit. The concert prop- 
er began with Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the rest of the program containing 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead” and Enesco’s familiar 
“Roumanian Rhapsody.” The first move- 
ment of the symphony seemed dispirited, 
but things took on another complexion 
with the andante, which received, to- 
gether with the rest of the work, a per- 
formance of extraordinary refinement and 
distinction. Certain unusual but felic- 
itous accentuations in the andante that 
we have never remarked in Dr. Muck’s 
reading before lent significance to two 
or three passages. 


Rachmaninoff’s discursive and sombre 
but vastly impressive tone poem is evi- 
dently a favorite of Dr. Muck’s, who has 
played it more than once here, and he did 
it Saturday with .passion and power. 
Superb, too, in every respect was the 
stirring music of Sibelius and Enesco. 


H. F. P 
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BALTIMORE POLICE 
BAR MUCK CONCERT 


Appearance of Boston Symphony 
Would Be ‘‘Dangerous,’’ Say 
Citizens at Meeting 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 8.—The strong feel- 
ing for the national anthem, which had 
its birth in Baltimore, has been the key- 
note of the discussion against Dr. Karl 
Muck, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and his attitude towards “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” and this feeling voiced it- 
self in the mass meeting at the Lyric on 
Nov. 6, where 4000 citizens gave expres- 
sion to their sentiment against Dr. Muck. 

As it became known that the Boston 
conductor had decided opinions against in- 
corporating the national anthem into his 
symphony programs and as his attitude 
at Providence caused great dissension, 
Baltimoreans entered a protest against 
the appearance of the German director. 
Upon this the Grand Jury and Police 
Board of Baltimore prevented the appear- 
ance of Dr. Muck at the scheduled open- 
ing concert of the Boston orchestra which 
was to have taken place Nov. 7. This 
seemed a timely intervention, and as a 
“matter of public safety” the concert had 
to be canceled. Although the throng at 
the mass meeting knew that Dr. Muck 
would not give the scheduled concert, this 
did not satisfy the audience. Among the 
thousand citizens there were frequent ex- 
pressions which savored of deepest re- 
sentment for the slur that had been 
given the anthem. Voices from all parts 
of the crowded auditorium entered pro- 
test, and when one of the speakers sug- 
gested internment for Dr. Muck, a man 
in the audience shouted: “A wooden box 
would be better.” A woman was in favor 
of “shooting all traitors.” 

These remarks were interspersed with 
loud cheerings and when the crowd was 
called upon to sing “America” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” led by Dr. Mer- 
rill B. Hopkinson the enthusiasm was 
very pronounced. The meeting had been 
called to order by ex-Governor Warfield, 
who made a speech and read a letter from 
Cardinal Gibbons. Judge Stockbridge 
was then called on by Governor Warfield 
to introduce the resolution denouncing 
Dr. Muck and endorsing the action of the 
Grand Jury. 

Before the resolution could be voted 
upon Dr. Hopkinson had the crowd sing 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The matter will have its deplorable 
side if it is to interfere with the future 
appearance of the organization, which for 
the past has been so instrumental in sup- 
plying Baltimore with music of a cultural 
character. Meanwhile the _ subscribers 
are awaiting a solution of the “ban” and 
are dreading any possibility of dissolu- 
tion of the organization or the event of 
withdrawal from local schedule. 

F. C. B. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY GIVES 
BROOKLYN A REAL TREAT 











Orchestra Plays “Star-Spangled Banner” 
—Higginson Gives Explanation 
of the Muck Incident 


The Brooklyn Institute again fur- 
nished a musical treat to its patrons 
when the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Dr. Karl Muck, gave 
a masterly performance at the Academy 
of Music on Friday evening, Nov. 9. The 
program was opened to the stirring 
strains of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
but to the applause of the audience Dr. 
Muck made no response, keeping his 
back turned in its direction. 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 6, the 
“Pathétique,” was superbly delivered, 
every phase of feeling in the composition 
being given its significance. This was 
followed by the Symphonic Poem, “Fin- 
landia,” Sibelius, a beautiful gem, exe- 
cuted with warm sympathy and fidelity 
to the theme; Liszt’s “Prometheus” and 
Beethoven’s Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, 
formed fitting additions to an inspiring 
program. 

Major Higginson, founder of the or- 
chestra, had this to say at the concert 
concerning the dispute over the playing 
of the National Anthem: 

“The first request for ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner’ came from Providence peo- 
ple who were not ticket holders and 
were unknown to me. The program 
had been made and studied as always 
and the musicians did not come together 
until the hour of the concert in Provi- 
dence. The conductor and orchestra 


knew nothing of the request for ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ until the concert 
was over. 

“Not a word or a sign of complaint 
was heard at the concert. On the con- 
trary, the music was well received. When 
the next concert came in Boston ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ was played. It 
was never refused by me nor by Dr. 
Muck. It had been played by the or- 
chestra in the popular concerts every 
evening during May and June—say, per- 
haps sixty times—and this was done be- 
cause it seemed fitting to the manage- 
ment. At that time nobody made 
question of patriotism; that was taken 
as a matter of course, and whatever the 
musicians thought they cheerfully did as 
asked. 

“Notwithstanding the remarks of the 
newspapers, I never threatened to dis- 
band the orchestra. It is the newspapers 
which will disband the orchestra. 

“In Baltimore the police forbade the 
concert, and therefore the contract there 
was not kept. Elsewhere I have kept 
my contracts to the letter and to the 
spirit. Dr. Muck is not a Prussian; the 
orchestra is made up of many national- 
ities, including Americans—some of 
them are our allies. 

“This tempest was raised in Provi- 
dence and not in Boston or elsewhere. 
The audiences in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Washington have been content with 
what was offered them. 

“Looking at the musicians last evening 
and recognizing once more the great 
earnestness and care with which they 
prepare the concerts and with which 
they play them, it seemed to me that 
they were entitled to kind treatment— 
every one of them. 

“Once more I ask the public to listen 
to the truth and then act a 


Boston Symphony Opens Washington 
Program with Anthem 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—There 
was a great deal of speculation as to how 
Washington would receive Dr. Karl 
Muck and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at its initial concert of the season 
to-day, owing to the recent “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” incident. There was ap- 
plause when Dr. Muck entered, but it 
was not as intense nor as spontaneous as 
formerly. He then had the orchestra 
rise and play “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which he conducted. After this he 
delivered his program with the artistic 
finish for which the Boston Symphony 
is noted. The program consisted of the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 4, the Bee- 
thoven overture to “Egmont,” “Rhap- 
sodie Roumaine,” Enesco, and the Wag- 
ner overture of “Tannhauser.” 

It was noticeable that many persons 
in the audience refrained from applause 
during the entire concert. Many sub- 
scribers failed to attend. W. H. 





STOKOWSKI AGREES TO BAR 
GERMANS IN PITTSBURGH 


Philadelphia Orchestra Indorses 
Request of the Smoky City 
Symphony Association 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, has accepted the 
ban placed upon German music by the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association and 
will give for its next concert in that 
city a program consisting entirely of 
compositions by Tschaikowsky. 

The decision was made upon the re- 
ceipt of the following statement which 
the Philadelphia organization has given 
out for official publication: 

“The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has just received from the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra Association, the organ- 
ization which is responsible for its con- 
certs in Pittsburgh, the following resolu- 
tion: 

“ ‘Resolved, that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra be instructed to omit during its 
performances in Pittsburgh for the 
period of the war all music written by 
any German composer and all music com- 
posed by a subject of any of Germany’s 
allies.’ The motives governing this reso- 
lution have been adequately set forth in 
the statement given to the newspapers. 

“The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion wishes to announce that it will con- 
form with pleasure to the request of the 
Pittsburgh association. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association is heartily in ac- 
cord with any movement dictated by pa- 
triotic motives. The next pair of con- 
certs in Pittsburgh, on Nov. 19 and 20, 
will be devoted entirely to the works of 
American composers. The third pair of 
concerts, on Jan. 7 and 8, will consist 
of two Tschaikowsky programs; the 
other programs will be announced in due 
ime,” 





the 


BALTIMOREANS MAKE 
DEBUT IN OPERA 


Boston Opera Forces Win Success 
—Maurice Dambois Appears 
at Peabody 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—The two per- 
formances of “Mme. Butterfly” and 
“Rigoletto” by the Boston Grand Opera 
Company to-day at the Lyric Theater 
were given with care. The Japanese 
opera received a touch of realistic treat- 
ment in having the little prima-donna, 
Tamaki Miura, as Cio-Cio-San. This 
charming artist portrays the part with a 
naive display of emotion, and yet carries 
the role to its highest dramatic incidents 
without any over-playing. Her singing 
aroused great enthusiasm. Supporting 
her were Riccardo Martin, as Pinkerton; 
Graham Marr, as Sharpless, and Irene 
Pavloski, as Suzuki, the remainder of the 


cast giving every attention to a well- 
studied presentation. Romeo Boscacci 
took the part of Goro at very short notice, 
owing to the tragic death of Ernesto 
Giaccone, a report of which is mentioned 
elsewhere. 

“Rigoletto” was marked by the début 
of Ada Navarrete, a full-blooded Amer- 
ican Indian, who was heard locally for 
the first time as Gilda, and also marked 
the first American appearance of Edou- 
ard Lejarazu, a Spanish singer, who re- 
placed George Baklanoff as Rigoletto. 
Interest naturally centered in the début 
of Mme. Navarrete. Her work was high- 
ly commendable. Flowers were presented 
to the singer and also to Fely Clement, 
as Maddalena, the latter artist being a 
Baltimorean. Edouard Lejarazu, in the 
title réle, also made a favorable impres- 
sion. Ernest Davis, as the Duke, added 
to the effectiveness of the ensemble. Con- 
ductor Agide Jacchia and the orchestra 
contributed conscientiously to the smooth 
performances. At the beginning and at 
the end of the matinée and the evening 
bill Sarame Raynolds and Barbara Mu- 
riel sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “The Marseillaise.” 

The recital at the Peabody yesterday 
afternoon marked the local début of Mau- 
rice Dambois, Belgian ’cellist, and the 
first professional appearance of Charles 
Denoe Leedy, a young Baltimore pianist, 
who is a product of the institution. 
Maurice Dambois disclosed remarkable 
artistry. His style, poetical as well as 
intellectual, made a deep appeal, and his 
hearers were so pleased that their lavish 
applause knew no bounds. His numbers, 
a Sammartini sonata, the Saint-Saéns 
concerto, and a group of small composi- 
tions, gave him opportunity to exhibit his 
technical ability and interpretative in- 
sight. His assistant at the piano, Erno 
Rapée, deserves more than passing men- 
tion, for his accompaniments were ideal. 
In the playing of Denoe Leedy there is 
much promise. He has been the recipient 
of many honors at the Peabody and his 
career will doubtless point to success. 

At Camp Meade, Nov. 8, the new 
Knights of Columbus Building was 
crowded with “rookies” who heard the 
concert given by Baltimore artists: Hazel 
Knox Bornschein, soprano and reader; 
Katherine Whitelock, violinist; Clarence 
Tucker, tenor, and Franz Bornschein, 
accompanist. The feature of the pro- 
gram was the reading of a melodrama, 
one of Edwin Markham’s poems, which 
has been composed for Mrs. Bornschein 
by her husband. F. C. B. 


HEMPEL WINS PROVIDENCE 











Marguerite Watson Shaftoe Appears 


with Carmine Fabrizio 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 10.—Frieda 
Hempel sang in recital here Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 4, in Fay’s Theater. The 
noted artist began her program with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” in which the 
audience heartily joined. “Dixie” and 
other well-known American songs were 
also included. Most of the numbers were 
sung in English. 

A song by Albert Steinert, Jr., “Star 
of Liberty,” sung here for the first time, 
proved to be more than a tuneful ar- 
rangement of a patriotic poem. Original 
and in modern style, it showed unusual 
talent in the composer, who is but a 
young boy, a nephew of Albert Steinert, 
manager of these concerts. Paul Eisler, 
the accompanist, played one solo number. 

A song recital of considerable interest 
was given in Churchill House, Nov. 7, 
by Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, so- 
prano, assisted by Carmine Fabrizio, 


violinist, and Gene Ware, accompanist. 
Mrs. Shaftoe, who is well known 
locally as a church soloist, is a 
pupil of Harriet Eudora Barrows. She 
was heard to advantage in a program of 
English, French and Italian songs and 
was much applauded. 

Carmine Fabrizio played his solos with 
an excellent tone and brilliant technique. 
After a fine performance of the showy 
Wieniawski “Polonaise,” he was obliged 
to add an extra number. ie F- 





Soprano Brands Statement That She Is 
“Disloyal” as a Falsehood 


Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, last week de- 
nied that she is anything but American 
in principle or expression, referring to 
the cancellation of an engagement by a 
woman’s club in Youngstown, Ohio, for 
next April. Mme. Hempel declared that 
while she is a German by birth, she has 
observed “every obligation and custom 
which is due to the American public, 
which has been so kind to me and which 
I so deeply appreciate. The statement 
that I ever uttered anywhere at any 
time any anti-American sentiment is a 
malicious and unqualified falsehood.” 

Richard Copley of the Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau and W. B. Kahn, representing Miss 
Hempel, proved to the entire satisfaction 
of the Youngstown authorities, by means 
of voluminous newspaper clippings and 
other documents, that the reports con- 
cerning Miss Hempel were maliciously 
false. Miss Hempel’s engagement to 
sing in Youngstown was thereupon con- 
firmed. 


EXEMPT TICKETS BOUGHT 
BEFORE NOVEMBER 1 


Government Will Refund $100,000 Paid 
in Taxes by Patrons of the 
Metropolitan 


The Internal Revenue Collector at 
Washington, in response to numerous let- 
ters on the subject, has announced that 
tickets to places of amusement purchased 
outright or by subscription before Nov. 
1, are exempt from the ten per cent 
war tax. This ruling clears up a ques- 
tion which had been causing a consider- 
able amount of confusion to the manage- 
ments of the various symphony societies 
and the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Approximately $100,000 will be returned 
to the subscribers of the Metropolitan. 
The ten per cent tax will be required on 
all subscription tickets bought after Nov. 
1, and on all single tickets and admis- 
sion tickets. 

A somewhat complicated situation has 
arisen in the case of certain attractions 
to which tickets had been sold far in 
advance. The names of the individual 
purchasers were not recorded at the time 
of sale and now, although a _ refund 
should be made, according to the new 
ruling, there is no way of distinguish- 
ing those who purchased the tickets after 
Nov. 1. 

In the case of the four series of sym- 
phony concerts in New York City, the 
tax will probably be refunded as in the 
case of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The Symphony Society has already made 
an announcement to this effect. 


PADEREWSKI’S ARMY IN CAMP 














Polish Legion Now Receiving Intensive 
Training at Niagara Falls 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nev. 9.—Pader- 
ewski, who recently gave up his concert 
dates in order to devote his time and 
energies to the raising of an army of 
Poles in the United States, has developed 
a decided ability in military matters, ac- 
cording to officials of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The legion, already numbering about 
6000, is now encamped at Niagara 
Falls on the Canadian side of the river 
and is being given a thorough course of 
intensive training by 200 young officers 
who received their own primary training 
in the United States and later did finish- 


‘ing work under veteran British and 


Canadian officers. 

Mr. Paderewski is endeavoring to ob- 
tain for his legion some of the Polish 
officers who have been serving in the 
Russian army. 





Leopold Auer Plans to Visit America 
Next February 


Jascha Heifetz, the Russian violinist, 
has received a cable dispatch from his 
celebrated teacher, Leopold Auer, con- 
gratulating him on his American suc- 
cess. Auer also stated that he would 
probably leave Russia next February to 
make his home in America during the 
war. 
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with results of increasingly solidified 
tone and homogeneity. The chorus sang 
well and the orchestra played in un- 
usually good style. 
As to Caruso’s Voice 

Critical candor compels the admis- 
sion, however, that Mr. Caruso, on whom 
the artistic fortunes of the premiére al- 
ways depend in chiefest measure, was in 
anything but his best vocal condition. 
The worshipped tenor did not follow his 
sensible plan of the preceding year and 
rest during the summer. Instead, he 
worked hard in South America and on 


Monday night echoed the traces of 
fatigue. Except when he forced it to the 


point of violent, explosive utterance, his 
voice sounded dark, hollow, unresonant, 
while beginning with the “Celeste Aida”’ 
he exhibited an unfortunate and almost 
persistent tendency to attack his tones 
from beneath and to employ with much 
frequency an unpleasant coup de glotte. 
His vociferous tones at the close of the 
Nile scene brought him the customary 
meed of applausive excitement, but their 
emission cost obvious effort. His admirers 
will earnestly hope that this condition is 
but temporary, as Mr. Caruso will have 
more responsibilities on his shoulders 
this year than ever. 

Mr. Amato’s Amonasro, an impersona- 
tion familiar in its dramatic excellences, 
afforded its customary pleasure and Mr. 
Ruysdael’s King sufficed unto the event. 
As Ramfis Mr. Mardones speedily won 
his hearers. Mr. Gatti is to be congrat- 
ulated on the acquisition of a singer of 
such admirable traits, of vocal means 
so rich and abundant and of artistry 
so finished and assured. Not in a num- 
ber of years has the Metropolitan har- 
bored a basso of whom such excellent 
things may be anticipated. 

Miss Muzio sang Aida better, it 
seemed, than she has ever sung it before, 
and with more consistent purity and 
evenness of tone. Dramatically, her im- 
personation is creditable. Mme. Matz- 
enauer’s Amneris, an old friend and a 
valued one, showed the contralto in good 
vocal shape. A feeble attempt on the 
part of some standees to hiss the singer 
on her first entrance was instantly put 
down by a salvo of applause from all 
parts of the house. BH. FF. P. 





GAS KILLS OPERA ARTISTS 


Giacconi and Wife of Boston Company 
Found Dead in Baltimore Room 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—There was a 
shadow of gloom cast over the Boston 
Opera Company during its short visit 
here, through the accidental death of 
Ernesto Giacconi and his wife, both 
members of the company, who were 
found dead in a gas-filled room at a board- 
ing house. Ernesto Giacconi was ghe of 
the principals of the company and his 
wife was a member of the ballet. Man- 
aging Director Max Rabinoff was loth to 
accept the coroner’s decision of suicide 
and rather believes that the untimely 
end of the couple was due to an accident. 

Between the matinée and night per- 
formances of the company the members 
attended the funeral service and on Sun- 
day morning the members of the com- 
pany sang a requiem mass at the burial 
of the couple, the members of the orches- 
tra assisting the singers at this service. 

F. C. B. 





DAVID BISPHAM’S SON KILLED 


Recently Commissioned as Aviator, He 
Meets Death in England 


Lieut. David Charles Bispham of the 
Royal Flying Corps, the only son of 
David Bisphain, the American baritone, 
was ki.led on Nov. 4 while executing a 
practice flight at Hendon, England. The 
young aviator was born in London in 
1898 and came to this country with his 
parents about ten years ago. He was 
a graduate of the Choate School of New 
York and a candidate for Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Young Bispham had been anxious for 
some time to enter the war against Ger- 
many and finally joined the British 
forces. He was considered a daring and 
skilful aviator and, receiving his lieu- 
tenant’s commission only last week, he 
would have shortly been sent to the 
front. 
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Roberto Moranzoni, New 
and Enrico Caruso, as 
“Rhadames,” the Role in Which He 
Made His Reappearance. Below: Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Who Sang “Am- 


At the Top: 
Conductor, 


neris.” On the Right: José Mardones, 
Who Sang “Ramfis.” Below: Pas- 
quale Amato, Who Sang “Amonasro” 


GALLI-CURCI’S ART 
EXCITES FT. WORTH 


Texans Cheer Soprano as Lucia— 
Melba and Other Chicago 
Stars Also Triumph 





Fort WortH, TEx., Nov. 12.—The en- 
gagement of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, which just closed, proved an 
unqualified success from both an artistic 
and financial standpoint, drawing large 
audiences not only from all parts of 
Texas, but also from five nearby States. 
The two operas presented were Gounod’s 
“Faust,” with Melba and Muratore, and 
“Lucia,” the latter featuring Mme. Galli- 
Curci. 

Apart from the accident to Mme. 


Melba, already reported in MuSICAL 
AMERICA, the performance was an ex- 
cellent one and both she and Muratore 
created excellent impressions. 

On Thursday night “Lucia” drew an- 
other record attendance and, as was ex- 
pected, Mme. Galli-Curci carried off 
practically all the honors. Her first 
notes were the signal for a prolonged 
welcome and after the Mad Scene Mme. 
Galli-Curci was recalled twenty-one 
times. Such an ovation has never been 
accorded to any singer here before, and 
probably there has not been such a scene 
of enthusiasm witnessed at an operatic 
performance in Texas, cheering, waving 
handkerchiefs and throwing of hats in 
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the air marking the great delight of the 
vast audience. Campanini and his or- 
chestra, Crimi and all the other prin- 
cipals shared in the applause. 

It is certain that the Opera Associa- 
tion need not fear to bring the Chicago 
company to Fort Worth for a third sea- 
son, having made so unique a success. 

The credit for bringing the organiza- 
tion to Fort Worth is due to the local 
manager, T. H. Wear. Mr. Wear has 
recently been elected president of the 
Arion Society, which has been revived 
after some years of inaction. 

W. J. M. 





Augusta Cottlow, Pianist, Returns from 
Abroad 


Augusta Cottlow, the American pian- 
ist, returned home last week from Eu- 
rope, arriving at an Atlantic port after 
an exceedingly stormy voyage. 


GILBERT’S ‘RIDERS’ A 
DARK TONE PAINTING 


Stransky Directs Impressive Score 
by American —Miss Novaes 
Plays Chopin 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 11. Soloist, 
Guiomar Novaes, Pianist. The Pro- 
gram: 

Symphony, No. 2, in D-~ Major, 

Brahms; Symphonic Prologue, “Riders 

to the Sea,”’ Henry F. Gilbert; Concerto 


for Piano and Orchestra, vn BF Minor, 
Chopin : “Nutcracker” Suite, T sc! a? 
lkowsky. 

The Philharmonic’s Sunday © series 


started off admirably as regards both 
Without any 
announcement of the fact on the pro 


program and performance. 


gram or hair-splitting in “artistic” ex- 
tenuation thereof, Mr. Stransky at the 
outset led the orchestra through the 
“Star-Spangled Banner’—an _ attention 
for which the audience showed its appre 
ciation by applauding before a note of 
the anthem had been played. It detract 
ed nothing from the dignity and capti 
vating beauty of Mr. Stransky’s reading 
of Brahms’s Second Symphony, which 
followed. This reading has been amply 
indorsed before. It is suffused with the 
very spirit of the masterpiece, with its 
warmth and graciousness and lyric ex 
ultation. Mr. Stransky’s tempi are 
throughout well chosen, dynamics and 
voices happily adjusted to each other in 
the general design and the entire effect 
fluid, balanced and clear. The irradiat 
ing sunlight of this symphony seldom 
has seemed more golden. 

Henry IF. Gilbert’s “symphonic pro 
logue,” based on J. M. Synge’s somber 
and poignant drama, “Riders to the Sea,” 
may not equal that American com 
poser’s inimitable “Comedy Overture,”’ 
but it was well worth hearing and the 
audience received it with warmth and 
compelled Mr. Gilbert to return several 
times to the stage to acknowledge the 
enthusiasm. Synge’s tragedy of the old 
fisherman’s wife in the Aran Islands, 
bereft of her husband and six sons by the 
sea and spiritualized and resigned to fate 
by her afflictions, is mirrored in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s music with respect to its two dom- 
inant moods. There is “the elemental 
mood of the impersonal; the irrevocable 
sea,’’ to which succeeds “the human emo- 
tion; the lament, or song of grief.” The 
work is impressive in conception, though 
not entirely successful in form. A mor- 
dant power of tragic suggestion and 
stark depiction of elemental mood show 
through much of this music and color 
the gripping instrumentation and _ in 
cisive harmony. The sea picture has an 
inexorable force. The lament is a broad 
phrased, tristful melody of Celtic 
strain, sung by muted strings. gut il 
is too long-continued and unvaried and 
the “peaceful harmonies” at the close 
somewhat fail of their intended effect. 
A return of the turbulent sea portions, 
even in a modified form, or else a more 
extended development of the idea of ulti- 
mate peace through resignation would 
have rounded out the musical and emo- 
tional design more satisfactorily. The 
work received a splendid rendering. 

Miss Novaes played the Chopin Con- 
certo with all that haunting, lyrical 
beauty she displayed in her recent re- 
cital and a full sense of its romantic 
poetry. The larghetto was unforget- 
table. H. F. F. 


Schumann-Heink Files Schedule of Dam- 
ages in St. Louis Accident 


St. Louris, Nov. 10.—In an amended 
petition to her original suit against the 
United Railways Company of this city 
for damages sustained in an accident here 
last February, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
yesterday filed a schedule of dates and 
fees that she lost on account of being 
unable to fill the engagements. It will 
be recalled that the contralto was in St. 
Louis for nearly five weeks suffering 
from the result of an accident caused by 
a street car striking and overturning a 
taxicab in which she and her accompanist, 
Edith Evans, were returning to her hotel 
from a “movie.” Two of her ribs were 
fractured. The total amount of the suit 
is for $95,000, which includes $1,500 for 
medical services and nurses and the cost 
of a trip to California to recuperate, be- 
sides local expenses. Fees ,she could 
have received from subsequent engage 
ments to her local appearance ‘ranged al! 
the way from $500 in New York to $2,400 
in Cleveland. H. W. C. 
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GIVE ‘‘CARMEN” IN GREAT BULL RING IN MEXICO 
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20,000 Persons Cheer Rosa 
Raisa, Lazzari, Gay, 
tello and Other Singers in 
Unique Performance — “El 
Toreo’’ Proves Ideal Setting 
for Sunday Opera—Stracciari 


Scores in “‘Ernani’’ 


Zena- 


MExiIco City, Nov. 1.—The opera sea- 
son at the Teatro Arbeu is still going on, 
but with somewhat abating enthusi- 
asm as several of the more popular 
artists have left. The most interesting 
musical event that has taken place here 
in a long while was the “opera in the 
open air” given Sunday afternoons in 
the bull ring, which is the largest of its 
kind in the world, seating 20,000. 

The first opera was “Aida,” which was 
also the last appearance of Rosa Raisa. 


Some apprehension had been felt with 
regard to the acoustics of the arena, but 
all the singers were heard perfectly. 
The orchestra, however, lost considerably 
in the open air. 

The second performance was “Car- 
men,” on Oct. 28, with Maria Gay in the 
name part and Zenatello and Ballester as 
José and Escamillo respectively and Laz- 
zari as Zuniga. The setting was ideal 
and the opera very impressive, the public 
realizing for the first time what a great 
artist Zenatello really is. The whole cast 
was received with tremendous enthusi- 
asm. | 

The recent “novelties” at the Arbeu 
were Puccini’s “Manon” and Verdi’s 
“Ernani,” the latter of which has not 
been heard here in many years. Strac- 
ciari was especially impressive in “Er- 
nani” and added fresh laurels to his tri- 
umphs. EDUARDO GARIEL. 




















A Glimpse of the Great Bull-Fight Ring in the City of Mexico in Which Opera Performances Are Given Every Sunday by the 


Government-Subsidized Company 
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SAN CARLO OPERA FORCES 
WIN FAVOR IN DETROIT 


Mary Kaestner, Antola and Salazar Are 
Praised—Symphony “Pops” Open 
—Mary von Essen Heard 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 8.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company began a week’s 
engagement at the Garrick Theater on 
Nov. 5, and is playing to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. As a_ premieére, 
Fortune Gallo presented a praiseworthy 
production of the popular double bill, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagli- 
acci.” Mary Kaestner was the recipient 
of a genuine ovation in acknowledgment 
of her dramatically and musically con- 
vincing characterization of Santuzza. 

In “Pagliacci” first honors were di- 
vided between Angelo Antola as Tonio 
and Manuel Salazar as Canio. 

The Detroit Symphony, with Allen 


McQuhae as soloist, gave the first ““Pop” 
concert of the season, at Arcadia, on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4. The orches- 
tra offered a most attractive program, 
which included two movements of the 
“New World” Symphony, selections from 
“Madama Butterfly,” Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Valse de Fleurs.” Mr. McQuhae, a 
young Irish tenor, made an excellent im- 
pression and contributed two numbers, 
“Oh, Paradiso” from “l’Africaine” and 
“Vesta la Giubba” from “I Pagliacci.’ 

The opening concert of the Tuesday 
Musicale occurred at the Hotel Statler 
on the morning of Nov. 6. Mrs. Ger- 





trude Lloyd Clark of Lansing played a 
group of Chopin piano solos; Mrs. Win- 
ifred Scripps Ellis sang several songs, 
as did Mrs. E. B. Smith. The novelty 
of the program was a duet for two flutes, 
“Fantaisie sur des Motifs Hungrois,” by 
Fr. and Ch. Doppler, excellently played 
by Camilla Hubel and Norma Meyer. 
Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford, Harriet J. 
Ingersoll and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill 
were the accompanists. 

Marie von Essen, the young contralto, 
of New York, was soloist at the concert 
given by the Harmonie Society on Nov. 
5. Miss von Essen, formerly a pupil of 
Samuel I. Slade of this city, was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome by an 
audience that taxed the capacity of Har- 
monie Hall. She sang a Gluck aria and 
a group of songs by Brahms and Grieg. 
Several numbers were also contributed 
by the Harmonie Orchestra. Gertrude 

einze was the accompanist. M. McD. 





ROCHESTER TEACHERS MEET 





Plan to Enlarge Monroe Chapter—First 
Concert for Labor Lyceum 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The Mon- 
roe County Chapter of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association met 


on Monday evening, Nov. 5, at the 
studios of Edgar Rose, pianist. It was 
announced that the chapter would be the 
guest of the Western New York Chap- 
ter, A. G. O., at the dedication of the 
new organ which is being installed in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, on Dec. 3. 
Plans were also discussed for the en- 
larging of the chapter and bringing the 
advantages of the organization to all the 
city musicians. The program of the eve- 
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ning was furnished by William Morse 
Rummel, violinist, and William C. Suth- 
erland, accompanist, who gave a delight- 
ful group of rarely played numbers by 
Bizet, Paganini and Smetana. 

The first of three concerts for the 
benefit of the Labor Lyceum was given 
last Saturday evening in the Labor 
Lyceum, being heard by an audience that 
packed the auditorium. It was under 
the direction of Ludwig Schenck, conduc- 
tor, those taking part being the Arbeiter 
Sangerbund, the Labor Lyceum Orches- 
tra, Mrs. C. B. Messmer, soprano, and 
Harold Paley, violinist. Mr. Schenck ac- 
complished good results with the material 
given him. The orchestra did somewhat 
better than the men’s chorus, though the 
latter gave several creditable numbers. 
The most interesting performer was 
Harold Paley, a boy of about twelve, who 
showed decided talent, his bowing and 
tone being more than excellent. 

At a meeting of the active members 
of the Tuesday Musicale this morning 
at the Hotel Seneca, it was voted that 
the Tuesday Musicale join the Musicians’ 
Unit of the Red Cross. It was also 
voted that for the duration of the war 
German songs should not be placed on 
the programs of the club members’ re- 
citals. M. E. W. 


HUTCHESON PLAYS BACH 


Pianist Features “Well Tempered Cla- 
vier” Works at MacDowell Club 


Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, ap- 
peared at the MacDowell Club of New 
York, on the afternoon of Nov. ¢, giving 
“A Reading of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier of Bach, with Special Reference 
to Its Emotional Interest.” The pro- 
gram consisted of nineteen of the pre- 
ludes and fugues from both parts of the 
work and arranged in an order designed 
to bring out the diverse moods of the 
whole composition. 

Mr. Hutcheson preceded his playing 
with a short talk, explaining the name of 
the work and the nature of the tempered 
scale. He said that the mistake was 
often made, of considering Bach’s fugues 
as merely mathematical and therefore 
dry. Mr. Hutcheson’s performance ad- 
mirably proved this point. In every case 
the themes were clearly differentiated, 
the climaxes well built up and the char- 
acter of the fugue established in the 
mind of the listener. The great B Flat 
Minor from Part I, which Mr. Hutche- 
son said was like a penitential psalm, 
was a beautiful piece of as ome 

















MC CORMACK HEARS FRANCE CALLING 











ILWAUKEE, Nov. 13.—John Mc- 
Cormack, the tenor, is going to 
France to sing for the soldiers. 

“T want to go to France to cheer up the 
boys in the trenches,” he said following 
a concert here, “and to tell them also that 
America is behind them with everything 
she has. 

“I’m going over there with the popular 
songs of the day, of sentiment and mem- 
ory. Ill give them songs o’ cheer, 
whether ‘A Hot Time in the Old Town’ or 


‘Auld Lang Syne.’ If the boys ask me 
for Broadway’s latest I’ll answer, ‘Here 
you are, pals,’ and give it to them 
straight, and if the song carries a jig 
with it, that will go along, too. And if 
anyone offers me money I’ll shoot him. 

“We can scarcely do enough for the 
boys who have gone to the front. We 
must sacrifice all pleasures now because 
this is a war, the greatest in history of 
Christendom, and America is in the spot- 
light.” 





The tenor—according to an Evening 
Wisconsin reporter—believes that enemy 
alien entertainers should be interned for 
the duration of the war. 

“What do you think would happen to 
me if I should go into Germany and start 
a concert tour? I’m afraid the stone 
wall method of internment would be re- 
sorted to.” 

The tenor thought it inadvisable to 
take music by German composers now 
dead from the programs. “Take all con- 
temporaneous German composers from 
our programs only. We are fighting the 
living.” 

Mr. McCormack will rush through his 
winter engagements in order to leave for 
France at the earliest date. J. E. McC. 


Strand Symphony Orchestra 
Adriano Ariani, Conductor 





‘Star Spangled Banner’’........ Francis Scott Key 

**Phaeton,’’ Symphonic Poem, Opus 35, Saint-Saens 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The news that the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra Association, under whose aus- 
pices the Philadelphia Orchestra is giv- 
ing a series of concerts in Pittsburgh, 
has unanimously resolved to bar all com- 
positions by German composers and the 
composers of any of the nations. allied 
with Germany, and that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, if it is to give its concerts, 
must conform to this resolution, will be 
received with a feeling of sadness by 
those who, like myself, hoped that we 
could keep music out of the animosities 
that this war has created. It is reported 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra has al- 
ready acceded to the demand of the 
Pittsburgh people, and will present no 
works by German composers, dead or 
living, in its concerts there. 

If the action of Pittsburgh is followed 
in other cities, it will present a very 
serious problem to the traveling orches- 
tras, which have been in the habit, as 
we know, of making up their programs 
largely with the works of the great Ger- 


man composers, dead and living. It will, 
however, have one good effect, in that 
it will bring forward a number of com- 
positions by Scandinavian, Russian, 
French, Italian, even English composers, 
that are not well known, some of which 
are worthy. 

Finally it will certainly give a great 
impetus to the American composer. Now 
is his time to show what he can do, for 
the public sympathy would certainly be 
with him. 

This brings me to discuss a recent 
utterance of a gentleman by the name of 
Henry F. Gilbert, a composer who has 
from time to time seen fit to speak dis- 
paragingly, and even scurrilously, of 
what your editor has said in his public 
addresses with regard to the Amefican 
composer of music. 

Mr. Gilbert, absolutely ignoring the 
entire context, and also the main pur- 
pose of your editor’s addresses, and 
singling out a single sentence, has based 
upon it a lot of ridiculous abuse which 
really has no sense at all. His most 
recent attack was made in the columns 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Your editor stated that the composers 
in this country were as good as those 
abroad. But he did this in the sense—as 
he fully explained in all his addresses— 
that we had the latent talent, but through 
our ridiculous prejudice for everything 
foreign, especially everything German in 
music, we had prevented this talent 
which existed among us from finding ex- 
pression. When we gave it opportunity, 
we should find that we had composers 
just as good as they had on the other 
side. And, furthermore, your editor re- 
minded his audiences that since the time 
of the great composers in Germany very 
few great ones had appeared even in 
Germany. And who were the contempo- 
rary composers abroad that were so far 
ahead of what we had ourselves? 

But his main contention was that the 
talent inherent in this country is just 
as good as it is anywhere else. If it was 
not, then we had to suppose, to begin 
with, that the ten to twelve millions of 
Germans in this country had become im- 
potent as regards musical composition, 
had lost their love for music when they 
came to this country, settled here and 
became citizens. Is there something 
blighting in American citizenship? 

Furthermore, said your editor. we 


have already produced the finest types 
in the way of inventors, statesmen, 
lawyers, doctors, surgeons, dentists, ath- 
letes, financiers and business men. We 
have also produced some great artists, 
fine and splendid singers and teachers. 
Are we to suppose that in the single 
line of musical composition we shall be 
found to be absolutely impotent? 

The trouble with Mr. Gilbert is that 
he lives in Cambridge, Mass., which is, 
you know, the domicile of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a very estimable place which 
has sent out some splendid men, but is 
still hidebound in the old traditions, hav- 
ing been built on the English model, and 
sO exercises a restrictive influence, par- 
ticularly in the sense that it cannot be- 
lieve anything of merit exists that has 
not come out of Harvard. 

There is one further point that your 
editor made, to which I may allude at 
this moment, namely, that our American 
composers, impelled by the democratic 
ideal, will break away from the old, arti- 
ficial forms that have controlled the 
foreign composers, particularly of opera, 
and will give us works that will surpass 
anything that the world has yet pro- 
-— It will take time. But they will 
o it. 

While Mr. Gilbert has done some good 
work, and, indeed, thanks to the propa- 
ganda made by you and your editor, 
one of his works is to be performed at 
the Metropolitan Opera House this sea- 
son, at the same time, if the average work 
done by American composers had not 
risen above his own level, I would be very 
much inclined to say to him, when he 
made his attack on your editor: “You 
win!” 

Some 400 years ago John Heywood 
brought out “The Proverbes,”’ the 
earliest known collection of English col- 
loquial sayings. Here’s one: 

“Tt is a foule byrd that fyleth his owne 
nest.” 

I commend the proverb to Mr. Gil- 
bert’s attention. Perhaps, however, he 
is not “a foule byrd,” but only a musical 
Bolshevik! 

* * 

They tell me that Dr. Muck got a re- 
ception and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded in New York last Wednesday 
night by the subscribers to the series of 
Boston Symphony concerts. And how do 
you suppose the doctor returned the com- 
pliment? He did it by playing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in a manner in which 
it had never been played before. Instead 
of giving the anthem with the dignity 
and, indeed, simplicity with which it 
should be given, he had so arranged it, 
and it was so perfunctorily played by 
the orchestra, that, as one person said 
who came out of the hall, if an Amer- 
ican had done such a thing in Germany, 
with a German anthem, he would have 
been “interned.” 

The music critic of the N. Y. World, 
Pierre V. R-Key, said, “Dr. Muck led 
the National Anthem badly, and the or- 
chestra played even worse. Third-rate 
orchestras do much better.” 

The music critic of the N. Y. Globe 
said: “I have never heard another per- 
formance of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
so funereal in pace, so metronomically 
rigid of beat, so utterly devoid of 
phrasing and accent as this by the world’s 
premier orchestra.” , 

The music critic of the N. Y. Evening 
Telegram said: “Suppose an American 
musician in Berlin were to act as the 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra did last night. He would be 
interned in a concentration camp and 
fed on bread made of sand and straw— 
an actual experience of an English-speak- 
ing composer in Berlin.” 

The observer of musical events for the 
N. Y. Sun (Mr. Henderson disdains the 
title of “critic”) said: “Dr. Muck con- 
ducted the National Anthem of his coun- 
try’s enemies with dignity.” 

The critic of the N. Y. Evening 
Journal said: “It is to be hoped that in 
future Dr. Muck will omit the violin 
trimmings with which the air was quite 
gratuitously and absurdly embroidered. 
The National Anthem need not be be- 
dizened with ballroom frippery even if 
the conductor happens to consider it a 
ballroom piece.” 

It was, however, reserved for the vet- 
eran Henry T. Finck, of the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, to view the situation from a 
new and interesting angle. 

This is what Henry Theophilus said: 

“If any one shared the apprehensions 
of the Police Department that there 
might be a disturbance at last night’s 
appearance of Dr. Muck to conduct the 
season’s first concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he did not know the 
audience that gathers for the Carnegie 
Hall concerts of this famous organiza- 
tion. To this audience everything this 
orchestra, or its conductor, does is ab- 
solutely above criticism. Probably ninety- 
five of every hundred of these good and 
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honest folks, if blindfolded or placed be- 
hind a screen, could not, to save their 
lives, tell whether this particular orches- 
tra was playing or the New York Phil- 
harmonic or Symphony, or the Philadel- 
phia or Chicago orchestra; yet to hear 
their pharisaical or adulatory talk one 
would think that Boston alone provided 
us with the real thing, everything else in 
the country being second or third rate. 
The Boston orchestra certainly is first 
rate, and Dr. Muck is an admirable con- 
ductor in many ways; yet he was known 
in Berlin as “the metronome,” and his 
programmes are certainly far from being 
models. 

“Tt is this idolatrous attitude of certain 
listeners—and newspaper critics, chiefly 
in New York—that has led to the recent 
unfortunate row over the American an- 
them. The malady known as “swelled- 
head” led certain very estimable persons 
to suppose that this Bostonian organiza- 
tion could do no wrong, even in war time; 
and that even if the other orchestras 
lowered themselves by playing ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ the exalted Boston 
band need not stoop to anything so in- 
artistic. The Boston orchestra discov- 
ered its mistake, and last night Dr. Muck 
conducted ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
in an arrangement which introduced 
some curious contrapuntal jingling sug- 
gesting the Venusberg music.” 


If to-day German musicians and sing- 
ers and German music are being dis- 
criminated against, they can thank Dr. 
Muck, largely, for the unfortunate atti- 
tude on the part of the American music- 
loving public. The good doctor may have 
thought that he “put one over,” as they 
call it, upon us, and he may be chuckling 
and laughing in his sleeve at the way he 
did it, but among the majority of people, 
when they hear of this thing, they will 
simply say: “Well, this is simply an- 
other instance of German kultur.” 

One of the sufferers by the situation is 
poor Kreisler, a splendid man, a genius, 
a musician of the highest type, who has 
made himself beloved by all who have 
met him, as he has made himself ad- 


mired by all who have heard him. When 
I contrast his kindly, sensible attitude 
since he has been here, and realize that 
some of his engagements have been 
cancelled, as I have already told you 
was happening in some of the cities 
in New Jersey and elsewhere—I say, 
when I recall his attitude and con- 
trast it with the attitude of the Prussian 
Muck, it makes me realize that one of the 
things that we ought to do, that is up 
to every patriotic American, is to center 
whatever feeling we have upon the people 
who deserve it, and not damn all the 
Teutons, even sweet Frieda Hempel and 
especially the Austrians, for what is not 
their fault, and, therefore, should not be 
their misfortune. 


* * * 


Charles A. Ellis, the manager of the 
Boston Symphony concerts, gave it out, 
through the press, that the principal 
reason why he had supported Dr. Muck’s 
refusal to play the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” at his concert in Providence was 
that the request came from a number of 
women who were not subscribers. 

Do you know who those women were 
who sent the request to Dr. Muck? They 
were the presidents of the leading local 
musical clubs, of which there are a num- 
ber of importance, standing and fine 
membership. They represent, between 
them, the entire leading social element 
of Providence. Furthermore, there is no 
city, certainly in New England, where 
the musical clubs are more active, more 
interested in their work, and more ef- 
fective in supporting all that is best in 
music. 

When, therefore, these ladies presented 
their request, they represented something 
like three thousand of the finest women of 
the city. And it is precisely this splen- 
did representation of American woman- 
hood which Mr. Ellis had sneered at and 
insulted. 

” a ” 

Pitts Sanborn, in the Globe, tells us 

that there is a chance that Chaliapine 
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and a number of other Russian singers 
from Moscow, if they succeed in crossing 
Asia and the Pacific Ocean, may partici- 
pate in the second half of the coming 
Metropolitan season. It was ten years 
ago that Chaliapine came here and made 
such a sensation through appearing in 
the “altogether” during his performance 
of “Mefistofele.” I then considered 
him one of the greatest artists that I 
had ever heard or seen. Somehow or 
other, he did not succeed here, though I 
believe after that he went to London and 
elsewhere, and made a tremendous sen- 
sation. 

As Pitts Sanborn says, if Chaliapine 
comes he can appear in “Boris Goudou- 
now” or “Prince Igor,” already in the 
Metropolitan repertoire, and he might, 
with his Russian associates, give us 
“Ivan the Terrible” and “Khovantschi- 
na,” which by some is regarded as Mous- 
sorgsky’s greatest work—greater even 
than “Boris Godounow.” 

* * * 


There is considerable discussion in mu- 
sical circles as to whether Campanini 
will be able to get into New York after 
all. Rumors have it that certain legal 
proceedings over the lease that he has 
on the Lexington Avenue Opera House 
may debar him. Oscar Hammerstein, 
who, vehemently protests that he is not 
acting in the interest of the Metropoli- 
tan, but who seems to have a grudge 
against Campanini, insists that Campa- 
nini never will be able to give his opera 
season at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House. 

Well, we shall see. Campanini is a 
very resourceful man, and not likely to 
yield without a bitter struggle. He cer- 
tainly will have the sympathy of the 
public here, who would like to see com- 
petition with the Metropolitan, but par- 
ticularly would they like to hear his 
company, which this year is particularly 
strong, with Melba, Muratore, Mary 
Garden, Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, and 


others. 
+ * a 


Into the limelight again comes Nahan 
Franko, who recently made a tremen- 
dous hit at the Hippodrome when he led 
the massed bands of the United States 
Fleet and Naval Stations. The sensa- 
tion the bands created was the result of 
personal work by Franko. Did you know 
that Franko was the only American mu- 
sical director who ever conducted an 
opera in this country? I think that was 
at the time when he was Concertmeister 
at the Metropolitan, where, you know, he 
reigned supreme for a long time. 

I should be glad to see Franko come to 
the front again, for he is certainly a 
splendid musician, a fine violinist, and a 
man of considerable enterprise, with a 
genial good nature which has made him 
hosts of friends—perhaps has made him 
too many friends. 

At present he is composing some new 
war marches, among other things, but if 
the directors of the Navy are wise they 
will get hold of Franko and give the 
Navy as much music as the Army is get- 


ting at the present time. 
* * * 


Andres de Segurola, the monocled 
basso of the Metropolitan, always had my 
admiration. I admire him for the same 
reason that I ‘admire Scotti. Every 
role he presented was as characteristic 
and as clean-cut as a cameo. True, he 
doesn’t have a great voice. But whatever 
his shortcomings in this respect, they 
were not particularly felt in the réles he 
assumed. And whatever rdéles he did as- 
sume were distinguished by that wonder- 
ful sense of the artistic, which old-timers 
like myself have learned to appreciate so 
highly, because we rarely see it, even on 
the stage of the Metropolitan. 

I recall that dear Andres was hurt at 
something I said at the time it was an- 
nounced that the education of Miss Fit- 
ziu in the Spanish language, among other 
things, to prepare her for the produc- 
tion of “Goyescas,” by the Spanish con- 
ductor, Enrique Granados, who came here 
and later perished when the “Sussex” 
was sunk in the English Channel, had 
been entrusted to him. 

So I am pleased to be able to record 
my opinion of Senor de Segurola, and 
to rejoice in the fact that he has emerged 
among us again. We knew that he had 
gone with Edith Mason, Polacco, Miss 
Fitziu, Maria Gay, and her husband 
Zenatello, to Mexico, and we naturally 
feared that he had been swallowed up in 
the revolution. But lo and behold, he 
and all of them are back again, as lively 
and as happy as ever. 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Sun de Segurola gave a most in- 
teresting account of his adventures in 
Mexico, and told of the extraordinary re- 
ceipts the company had. “Othello” took 
in $15,000, .while “Aida” took in close 
to $20,000. De Segurola failed to say, 
however, whether this was in Mexican or 
American money. 

Life was not all an unlimited joy, evi- 
dently, for these good singers, for the 
reason that they went from the States to 
Mexico City on a train which was pre- 
ceded by an engine to clear the way, and 
was followed by another train full of 
armed guards, who were to protect the 
singers in case Villa and some of his 
bandits turned up to despoil the singers 
of their valuables. 

It is only recently that a train was 
dynamited by Villa and his gang, a num- 
ber of persons killed, and the unfortunate 
rest were despoiled, not only of their 
property, but of their clothes. 

While the members of the operatic 
company all have good shapes, and the 
climate of Mexico, except you get high 
up, is warm, I can fancy the shock to 
the modesty of the ladies and gentlemen 
of the company had they been left in 
the condition in which Trilby used to 
pose, until help came or they secured a 
sufficient number of barrels in which to 
reach the next point in civilization. 

* * * 

Many and varied are the experiences 
I have been through in my wanderings, 
but never in my wildest dreams did I 
expect to see Ramfis, Amonasro, the 
King, Aida and Rhadames come out of 
their Egyptian tombs to sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” with the King carry- 
ing an American flag. 

But that’s just what they did, backed 
by a chorus of Egyptians dressed as 
Italian peasants and medieval Cru- 
saders on Monday night at the Metro- 
politan. 

And of course the house, jammed to 
the doors, for on the opening night of the 
opera season everybody who has or can 
beg, borrow or steal the price wants to 
get in, rose to the occasion and literally 
howled in its enthusiasm. 

The opening night is a social rather 
than a musical event. People meet, after 
the vacation, to greet one another and 
acclaim their operatic favorites. 

Bull, the veteran, who presides at the 
main entrance and for thirty-five years 
has seen us coming and going, told me, 
confidentially, that the subscription had 
broken all records and that scarcely half 
a dozen had even suggested displeasure 
at the dumping of German opera from 
the répertoire. 

“Just look at that crowd,” said he. 

“You’d never think there was a war 
on, would you?” 


To whom did the honors of the evening 
go? 

To talented little Claudia Muzio, who 
has wonderfully grown, especially in 
dramatic power, since her début last sea- 
son. Pity she overdressed the part. 
Aida is a slave. She should remember 
that. 

And the voice of Caruso? 

Well!—At the opening it seemed a 
trifle heavy, as it were, but later on he 
sang with all his old-time vigor—and 
charm—though at times he seemed to do 
so with an effort. Still, even the great- 
est of tenors does not grow younger! 

The newcomer, José Mardones, who 
sang Ramfis, the high priest, has a fine, 
sonorous bass. Frankly, I liked him. It 
was a nobler impersonation of the réle 
than we have had for many a season. 

Matzenauer, gorgeous in appearance 
as Amneris, seemed a little nervous at 
first, but later on rose to the various 
climaxes with notable dramatic power 
and gorgeous opulence of voice. Her 
dramatic sense is fine. She never over- 
acts. 

Amonasro is not one of Amato’s best 
roles, to my thinking, but he is always 
so fine as to disarm criticism. 

Ruysdael looked every inch of his 
seventy-four—a King. He sang well. 

Marie Sundelius, who had the thank- 
less réle of the Priestess off the stage, 
sang with so much grace and charm as 
to win even the most critical. 

As for Rosina Galli, the premiére 
danseuse, she seemed more graceful than 
ever. 

The new conductor, Moranzoni? 

He worked with frantic enthusiasm. 
The singers should like him, for, except 
at the beginning, when he drowned them 
out, he gave them all a fair show by keep- 
ing his orchestra well in hand, which is 
more than some of his distinguished 
predecessors used to do when “Aida” was 
handed over to their tender mercies. 

There was, as usual, but one catastro- 
phe. That was when the vocal explosion 
“Somewhere on the Nile” by Aida, Rha- 
dames, and Amonasro, in the third act, 
blew Mr. and Mrs. Henry Theophilus 
Finck of the New York Evening Post 
out of their aisle seats into the foyer and 
so into the street. 

Bel Canto I love, but inartistic vocifer- 
ous outbursts always make me feel as if 
I wanted to take off my shoes and hurl 
them onto the stage. 

The audience was notable for the fine 
costumes of the ladies and the absence 
of young men. 

Plenty of graybeards and baldheads, 
but no young men! They are now “Over 
there! Over there!” as the song says. 

There was plenty of enthusiasm, but 
over all there seemed to be a cloud, a 


something in the air!—a general feeling 
of repression! 

Most of the old-timers were on hand— 
critics, ci-devant prime donne, music 
teachers with Caruso’s bodyguard, Scog- 
namillo, rotund and debonnair—smiling 
on them all. 

A vision of youthful beauty passed up 
the main staircase. "Twas Alda—how 
does she do it? 

“Are you coming to my concert to- 
morrow?” said she. 

As a handsomely gowned woman 
passed out when it was all over, she said 
to her pretty companion: ‘“Well!—the 
opera season has opened with eeklatt! 
By the bye, Marie, is it eeklatt or Aye- 
klatt? ” 

“Tis nayther! ’Tis éclat!” sweetly 
lisped the pretty companion with a de- 
licious brogue. 

For a time there was a jam at the 
main entrance as the crowd came in, 
caused by Antonio Scotti explaining to a 
bevy of American beauties that his real 
losses at the Aqueduct racetrack were 
$3416.45 and not $2, as recently stated by 
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Soprano Sings for War Sufferers and 
at Humanitarian Cult 


Mabel Riegelman, the gifted American 
soprano, scored three successes on Oct. 
22 and 27, appearing afternoon and eve- 
ning on the latter date, in the perform- 
ances at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
for the benefit of Italian war sufferers. 
She was heard twice in her charming 
portrayal of Musetta in Puccini’s “Bo- 
héme” and once as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 

On Monday evening, Nov. 5, she was 
soloist at the meeting of the Humani- 
tarian Cult at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Carrying the American flag presented 
to her by the Red Cross at the City Col- 
lege Stadium last summer, she sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and songs by 
Bachelet, Howard White, MacFadyen 
and Woodman, arousing great enthusi- 
asm. Joseph Adler was her accompanist. 





Wynne Pyle to Play Scriabine’s “Twelve 
Preludes” in New York Recital 


A feature of Wynne Pyle’s recital at 
£olian Hall on Monday evening, Nov. 
19, will be her presentation of Scriabine’s 
“Twelve Preludes,” which are to be heard 
in this manner, probablv for the first 
time in New York, on this occasion. 
Other interesting features of her pro- 
gram are the Franck “Prelude Fugue et 
Variation,” arranged by Harold Bauer; 
the Schumann Toccata, Op. 7, and Pader- 
ewski’s “Theme Varié.” 
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MINNESOTA TEACHERS 
LAUD CIVIC SINGING 


3000 Educators Sing in Chorus— 
Greet Oberhoffer Solcists 
and McCormack 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 9.—Three 
times in as many days has the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium housed a capacity au- 
dience. Local and visiting artists com- 
bined in the concerts given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, on Nov. 2 and 3, 
with Rudolph Ganz and Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, assisting, while John McCor- 
mack, assisted by Edwin Schneider and 
André Polah, contributed the third at- 
traction. 

To these should be added the meetings 
of the Minnesota Education Association, 
at which mass singing was featured. 
this feature, prominent in the two days’ 
program, culminated in the hour given 
over to Community Singing, under the 
direction of Peter W. Dykema, three 
thousand teachers of the State finding 
inspiration in the sincere purpose and 
cfficient leadership which vested Mr. 
Dykema with an authority in the prac- 
tical working out of a fundamental prin- 
ciple. His presence was recognized as 
of inestimab.e value and the response 
aroused in this body of educators was 
prophetic of a universal application of 
this phase of the art of music to the 
development of citizenship. 

The association of Mr. Oberhoffer and 
Rudolph Ganz in a program devoted to 
Beethoven in the first part and Dohnanyi 
and Liszt in the second part was a happy 
one. The C Major Symphony was well 
played. The addition of the solo instru- 
ment in the Beethoven Concerto, No. 1, 
also in C major, gave the pianist an ex- 
cellent opportunity to display his vir- 
tuosity. He also scored with the piano 
part of the Hungarian Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra by Liszt. The 
Dohnanyi Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19, 
was interestingly played and was well 
received. 

The third in the series of popular 
Sunday concerts by the orchestra opened 
with Grieg’s Norwegian Bridal Proces- 
sion, followed by Emil Oberhoffer’s 
“Overture Romantique” and Borowski’s 
“Elegie Symphonique.” There was ex- 
cellent taste displayed in the contra- 
puntal. passages in the Prelude, for 
strings, of Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘The Deluge.” 
Schubert’s Ballet Music from ‘“Rosa- 
munde” was played with a proper spirit 
of gaiety. Another mood was estab- 
lished in the closing number, the Spanish 
Caprice of Rimsky- Korsakoff, which was 
much applauded. 

Royal Dadmun sang with ease and 
authority Verdi’s aria, “Eri tu” from 
“The Masked Ball,” with excellent enun- 
ciation and fine tone. Mr. Dadmun was 
well received, and sang two encores. 

A large audience greeted John Mc- 
Cormack on Nov. 5. Besides “The Star- 
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is shown on one of his morning strolls in Central Park. Mr. Whitehill is 


to be heard again at the Metropolitan this season, though in view of the abandonment of German opera music-lovers will be 
deprived of the pleasure he always affords in the greatest of all operatic bass and baritone réles, Hans Sachs, Wotan, Kur- 


wenal and Amfortas. 
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Spangled Banner,” which was not on the 
program, Mr. McCormack’s numbers 
were sung in four groups, the first in- 
cluding the Recitative and Air from 
Handel’s “Samson” and “With Re- 
doubled Rage” from “Joshua.” The sec- 
ond, of German songs by Schubert, Gold- 
mark and Brahms, was sung in Engiuish. 
The Irish songs were charmingly sung. 
Arthur Foote’s “Memnon,”’ Edwin 
Schneider’s “The Cave,” Fritz Kreisler’s 
“Home Song” and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
“Ah, Love but a Day” closed the pro- 
gram. There were many encores. André 
Polah pleased the audience with his play- 
ing of Saint-Saéns’s “Deluge” Prelude, 
Hubay’s “Butterfly,” a Larghetto of 
Weber’s and a _ Slavonic Dance of 
Dvorak’s, each of the last two arranged 
by Kreisler. 

The concert was under the local aus- 
pices of Edmund A. Stein and Richard 
J. Horgan. r. & C. 8B. 





Enterprising and Popular 
[From the Birmingham Age-Herald] 

One of the most enterprising and pop- 
ular of this country’s periodicals is Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, and its special fal] issue 
of Oct. 20, bound in magazine form and 
containing 228 pages, is exceptionally at- 
tractive. It has labored in season and 
out of season to promote musical art in 
the United States, and in the cause of 
community singing it has been an enthu- 
siastic and forceful pioneer. 

This number of MUSICAL AMERICA de- 
votes half a page to Birmingham’s mu- 
sical activities, and prints a finely exe- 
cuted photogravure of a group of three 
prominent personalities—Mr. Olk and 
Mr. Memoli in handclasp, with Mr. Law- 
rence looking on. 

Among other particularly interesting 


features is a list of community choruses 
in the United States, classified by States. 
Alabama, coming first, is quick to arrest 
attention. Two of its cities have com- 
munity choruses—Birmingham, with a 
notably strong organization, and Mobile, 
with a very creditable start. 

New York State makes the best show- 
ing. It has nineteen community cho- 
ruses. In the South, Texas leads in the 
number of “community” cities, of which 
there are four. Mississippi has two, 
Meridian and Brookhaven. Tennessee 
and Georgia have only one each—Paris, 
in the former State, and Savannah, in 
the latter. 

Only two or three cities include com- 
petent orchestras in their programs, 
New York employing a large body of in- 
strumentalists, and Birmingham an em- 
bryonic symphony organization of thirty 
players. 
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CAMP DIX MEN SHOW 
LOVE FOR GOOD MUSIC 


Miss Kline and Mr. Werrenrath Awaken 
High Enthusiasm in First Concert 
of Kind in Wrightstown 


WRIGHTSTOWN, N. J., Nov. 6.—Olive 
Kline and Reinald Werrenrath awakened 
high enthusiasm when they appeared be- 
fore several thousand soldiers at Camp 
Dix here last night. The soprano and 
baritone and their accompanist, Harry 
Spier, were entertaned by the officers at 
a dinner prior to the concert. As this 
was the first event of its kind given for 
the soldiers, the officers expressed grave 
doubt as to the reception the artists 
would receive. But their fears were un- 
founded, the appreciation being so sin- 
cere that the artists were obliged to give 
and repeat many encores, and thereby 
missed their train back to New York, 
in spite of the fact that they were rushed 
to Trenton in an automobile by one of 
their grateful hearers. 

A huge auditorium, seating approx- 
imately 4000, has been constructed at the 
camp for entertainments of this sort, and 
the men in charge have every reason to 
believe that other artists will volunteer 
their services when they learn of the 
marked degree of appreciation accorded 
Miss Kline and Mr. Werrenrath. The 
latter artists gave a well designed pro- 
gram of works by Hildach, Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Thayer, Bond, Ferrari, 
Whiting and others. The soldiers joined 
in the chorus on several occasions. Miss 
Kline was obliged to repeat “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” several! times, as 
did Mr. Werrenrath in “Flag of My 
Heart” and “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” because the “boys” were hav- 
ing such a good time singing with them. 
At the conclusion of the program nearly 
4000 soldiers stood and joined their 
voices with Miss Kline’s and Mr. Werren- 
rath’s in a stirring rendition of ‘“Amer- 
ica,” , 








Austin-Goodwin-Cronican Concert Party 
Attracts Throng in Detroit 


The concert-party, which includes 
Florence Austin, violinist, Wilmot Good- 
win, baritone, and Lee Cronican, pianist, 
touring the country under the direction 
of the National Society for Broader 


Education appeared in Detroit recently 
with notable success, turning away be- 
tween two and three hundred persons. 
They filled the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler with one thousand persons. With 
a hundred placed in an adjoining parlor, 
persons seated on the stage and in al- 
coves and small balconies, plus many 
standing, the artists had an audience of 
1500. Everywhere their audiences are 
larger this year than on their previous 
tour. They are booked solidly until July 
1, 1918. 


PLAN BIG COMMUNITY ‘SING’ 








Hemus to Aid Philadelphia Chorus in 
Ambitious Indoors Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6.—The Philadel- 
phia Community Chorus will give its 
first big sing of the winter season on 
Dec. 5, with Percy Hemus, recently ap- 
pointed one of the song leaders of the 
Navy Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, as soloist. Forty 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will take part in the program, which will 
be in the form of a big indoots commu- 
nity sing. Aside from a few special 
numbers, the audience will participate 
in the entire program, which is being 
given as a benefit for the Philadelphia 
Children’s Hospital. 

The Philadelphia Chorus will have its 
rehearsals each Tuesday evening at the 
Carnegie Free Public Library Audito- 
rium. Albert N. Hoxie, its director, who 
is also conducting the sings at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, will continue to be 
assisted by Anne McDonough, whose 
work in Philadelphia has been such a 
fine contribution to the community sing- 
ing movement. 





Frank H. Grey Dedicates Two New 
Songs to Reinald Werrenrath 


Frank H. Grey, composer of “Dream 
of Summer,” for violin and piano, used 
and programmed by Florence Austin, 
and recent stage song successes used in 
Anna Held’s “Follow Me” production, 
has just placed two new songs, “Only a 
Little While” and “For You and Me,” 
for which Reinald Werrenrath, the noted 
baritone, has accepted a dedication, with 
the house of Schirmer. Mr. Grey has 
also placed a song with Theodore Presser 
Company, now in the hands of the en- 
graver, entitled “Little Brother.” 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAY ABOUT 


Frederick GCGUNSTER Tenor 


IN RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, OCT. 26th, 1917 


THE AMERICAN: 

“A rare treat was afforded those who attended the 
first New York song recital of Frederick Gunster, 
which was given at Aeolian Hall last night. Not 
only does Mr. Gunster possess unusual gifts of voice 
and intelligence, but he also understands the select- 
ing and arranging of a delightful program. His per- 
formance last night was one of the most delightful 
His voice is a light, lyric tenor, 
It is fluent 


of the season. 
luscious in quality and broad in range. 
and flexible and at all times under perfect control. 
He has the faculty and the habit of sustaining and 
shading the final note in a phrase, and spinning it out 
to the merest thread of tone. Added to his other 
talents is Mr. Gunster’s faultless diction, when it is 
known that he sang in Italian, German, French and 
English, and that the words in each were clear as 
crystal, it can readily be realized how pleasurable his 


offerings were.” 


THE EVENING MAIL: 


“He is obviously an accomplished artist with an 
ease of style which suggests a thorough command 
of his field. The voice itself possesses an ingrati- 
ating quality and is always used with intelligence. 
Mr. Gunster showed a convincing ability to interpret 
Gluck, Schubert, Mendelssohn, as well as the modern 
Americans. His 


Frenchmen and contemporary 


enunciation was consistently clear.” 


DEUTSCHES JOURNAL: 
(Translated from German) 


“American singer makes very favorable impression. 
The singer possesses an agreeable, light 
timbred and even, lyric tenor voice which he uses 
with taste and technical polish. In old airs and 
songs by Schubert, he gave evidence of excellent 
voice culture. The delivery of Reynaldo Hahn’s 


‘D’une Prison’ was classical.” 


THE TRIBUNE: 

“Aside from vocal power and sensuous beauty of 
timbre, Frederick Gunster, a young tenor, who gave 
a recital last night in Aeolian Hall, proved to be one 
of the most pleasing artists who have recently made 
their debut before us. He sang with exquisite taste, 
crystal enunciation, a fine sense of line, and with 
unusual intelligence. His singing of Gluck’s ‘O del 
mio dolce ardor’ was a lesson in the classic style. 
He gave Purcell’s ‘Passing By’ with sentiment and 
distinction, and Schubert’s ‘Am Meer’ and ‘Wohin?’ 
with rare sympathy. Mr. Gunster is a welcome ad- 
dition to the ranks of our concert artists.” 




















IN RECITAL 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN: 


New York Tenor Sings Some Fine Things With Ex- 
cellent Musicianship at Morning Musical. 


(By Herman Devries) 


Mr. Gunster is a successful importation, successful 
in personality and singing, a tenor who makes you 
forget he is a tenor, but not that he is an artist. 


His voice is of suave, delightful quality, easy in 
emission and trained toward excellent enunciation 
and shading. 

His classic air, ‘O del mio dolce ardor,” by Gluck, 
showed complete knowledge of true legato singing. 


In the German group his diction was very pure. 


SHADING DELICATE 


For example, Reynaldo Hahn’s “D’Une Prison’ 
was shaded with much delicacy and refinement, as 
was Debussy’s “Romance.” 


CHICAGO | 
PRESS COMMENTS. 


ZIEGFELD THEATRE 


CHICAGO HERALD: 
(By Felix Borowski) 


Mr. Gunster demonstrated that he is an earnest 
musician, that he knows something about the art of 
song, as well as something about the art of music— 
two things not invariably synonymous. The serious- 
ness, the intelligence, the musicianship. 

His singing does indeed give pleasure. 


The program presented some interesting music. 
\ large portion of it was American made. Lyrics 
by Earl Cranston Sharp, Marshall Bartholomew. 
and Mr. Cadman were pleasant to hear and they 


were well sung. 
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THE TIMES: 

“Mr. Gunster has a light but manly voice, un- 
forced, and often of appealing quality. He showed 
intelligent discrimination of style in classics of 
Gluck, Purcell, Schubert and Mendelssohn, and some 


modern Frenchmen.” 


THE SUN: 

“He sang such numbers as Gluck’s ‘O del mio 
dolce ardor’ with much finish of style, with admir- 
able sustained phrases and with taste. The clear- 
ness of his enunciation was excellently exhibited in 


English as well as in other languages.” 


THE EVENING WORLD: 


“His voice is of pleasing quality and he applies it 
with intelligence to the songs that he sings. He 
began with Gluck’s ‘O del mio dolce ardor’ and Pur- 
cell’s ‘Passing By,’ which won for him instant favor. 
Schubert’s ‘Am Meer’ and ‘Wohin?’ which followed, 


were greeted vociferously.” 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH: 


“Frederick Gunster displayed the waxing glories 
of his fine tenor voice in a diversified program of 


eighteen captivating numbers.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 

“The song recital by Frederick Gunster, last night 
at Aeolian Hall, introduced that tenor, with rare 
sympathy in his voice. Schubert’s numbers were 
‘Am Meer’ and ‘Wohin?’ sung with discretion and 
charm; Mendelssohn’s ‘The Garland’ was interpreted 
well. In ‘O del mio dolce ardor,’ by Gluck, there 
was rich visioning. Mr. Gunster sang them 


with alternate spirituality, sombre emotion and joy.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY STANDARD UNION: 

“A voice at once magnetic and forceful, with a 
good command of the several languages he essayed, 
the Gunster recital was pleasing and creditable.” 





NOV. 7TH, 1917 
THE DAILY NEWS: 
FREDERICK GUNSTER RECITAL. 


(By Maurice Rosenfeld) 

One of the most pleasing song recitals of the sea- 
son was that which Frederick Gunster gave at the 
Ziegfeld theater yesterday morning. Mr. Gunster 
has a lyric voice of great charm, a method which 
is highly musical, including excellent breath control 
and very good diction: He sings with keen appreci- 
ation of the musical values of his selections and 
projects the moods and emotions of his songs to his 
hearers in artistic fashion. 

His recital began with a Gluck aria, which at 
once established him as a singer of attainments. It 
was given with fine tone quality and clear enunci- 
ation. Two Schubert songs “Am Meer” and 
“Wohin?” were sung with the proper interpretative 
requirements, and Mendelssohn’s “The Garland,” a 
lyric unknown to most musicians, proved a good 
vehicle for Mr. Gunster’s art. Cesar Franck’s “La 
Procession” is rather heavy for his voice, though 
it was well presented; Debussy’s “Romance” does 
net belong to this modern French writer’s best 
works, while “D’Une Prison” by Reynaldo Hahn is a 
fine poetic piece. Godard’s rather conventional “Em- 
barquez-vous” closed the second group. 

* Gertrude B. Bartlett played excellent accompani- 
ments. 
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“VOCAL SHOPPERS” — PESTS OF NEW YORK STUDIOS | 








Dudley Buck, Noted Teacher, 
Tells How Aspirants for Fame 
Go the Rounds in Search of 
the Maestro Who Will Win 
Them with Honeyed Words 
of Praise and Fatuous Prom- 
ises—An Instructor Who Has 
Built a Distinguished Suc- 
cess on the Mistakes of His 
Early Career—A Studio de 


Luxe 


OCAL shopping is apparently one of 
the prevailing forms of musical di- 
version in New York. Dudley Buck told 
me about it the other day as we sat in 
his new studio, which, incidentally, de- 
serves a paragraph all by itself. 

Located on one of the upper floors of 
the recently constructed co-operative 
apartment house at 50 West Sixty-sev- 
enth Street, this studio is ideally ar- 
ranged for voice work. It is finished en- 
tirely in the Jacobean style and has been 
appointed with a master touch—dra- 
peries, tapestries, the selection and ar- 
rangements of furniture all disclosing 
the last word in good taste and contrib- 
uting to a gratifying effect of comfort 
and practicability. 

Sut, to get back to vocal shopping. 

“They come to me from all directions,” 
observed the noted vocal teacher. “From 
the North, South and West. They have 
outgrown the home town, their families 
and friends have sent them on to the big 
city with the confident assurance that 
the world will be theirs. I allow them 
to sit in the lobby and listen as I give 
my lessons. Then comes the shopping. 

“They have been to perhaps seven or 
eight studios the same day. In reality 
they are looking for the teacher who 
will diagnose their case most favorably. 
They want flattery, not truth—and that 
is why only a small percentage of them 
tarry long in this studio. It’s a tragedy, 
isn’t it, that they shall soon be won over 
by the smooth, sleek ‘voice ‘specialist,’ 
who discovers in them the Melba or 


"9? 


Caruso of the future! 
Living Up to a Big Name 


Dudley Buck belongs to that rare sec- 
tion of humanity which wins success 1n 
spite of the obvious handicap of bearing 
a name of distinguished heritage. Even 
more striking is the fact that he has 
built his success from the mistakes of 
his early career. - 

“As a boy I played the violin,” he con- 
fided. “I remember well, in old Stéinway 
Hall, when I played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, with Seidl conducting the or- 
chestra. There was one slip in the dou- 
ble stopping that troubled me. When I 
reached home I found my father smoking 
his cigar in the library. 

“<‘That was a very creditable perform- 
ance, laddie,’ he said, as I threw my 
fiddle on the sofa. 

“<‘Perhaps it was,’ I replied, ‘but it 
didn’t satisfy me’— 

“‘Didn’t satisfy you? Thank heaven 
for that! The artist who is satisfied 
with anything he does never grows,’ he 
told me. ‘It’s dissatisfaction and eternal 
unrest that makes for progress in art.’ 

“But singing was my hobby. I used 
to sing all day and very badly, too. The 
folks would close the doors and urge me 
to desist. Then, one day, I decided to 





Dud‘ey Buck, the Noted New York Teacher of Singing, and His Handsome Studios from Four Points of View 


find out just what was wrong. And it 
was this introspection, this constant self- 
analysis that led me to a deep and thor- 
ough study of the human voice. What- 
ever success I have had since has been 
built upon those early horrors of vocal- 
ism that caused the family to shut the 
doors when I sang.” 


Years of Study Abroad 


Followed then years of study with 
Vannuccini, Stockhausen, Bouhy, Shake- 
speare, Randegger and de Reszké, with 
five years of noteworthy success in opera, 
oratorio and concert, both in Europe and 
the United States. 

“For practical operatic experience 
nothing can equal an association such as 
one has with the famous Carlo Rosa 
company in England,” explained Mr. 
Buck. “How well I remember, after an 
arduous trip across the channel, when I 
had hardly pulled through a violent at- 
tack of bronchitis, being called upon at 
a few hours’ notice to sing Tannhduser, 
a role which I had never previously done 
in public. But I had done it mentally 
for years and it seemed to come as a 
matter of course, so thoroughly had the 
details been fixed in my mind.” 

Diligently avoiding all discussion of 
breath control, vocal physiology and 
other kindred topics and conventional 
interviews identified with singing mas- 
ters, I asked Mr. Buck about the oppor- 
tunities that faced young singers during 
these troublous days. 


Opportunities for Young Singers 


“That’s one of the big problems,” he 
declared, “what to do with the talented 
and well trained singer who is really 
prepared to give something to the pub- 
lic. I have always tried to discourage 
the precipitate plunging into profes- 
sional careers of those who have studied 


with me. The public is exacting and it 
is too often imposed upon by half-baked 
art. A successful singer must have many 
varied attributes that cannot be acquired 
in merely a few years of studio work. 
On the other hand, I believe in working 
constantly for a practical, utilitarian re- 
sult. Some of my pupils study simply 
for the joy of singing, and for the pleas- 
ure their art may give their families and 
friends. But the majority of them are 
preparing themselves for professional 
careers. The modern vocal teacher must 
be something more than a mere instruc- 
tor. He is a sort of father confessor to 
whom all the problems and trials are con- 
fided. He is a constant advisor, an im- 
presario—almost a musical politician. 
He must see to it that the singer gets 
an opportunity to put his or her achieve- 
ments to practical use. 

“Concert work alone offers but lim- 
ited advantages in the way of income, 
even to the experienced singers to-day. 
It must be supplemented by church sing- 
ing, by phonograph work or by the giv- 
ing of instruction. Then there is the 


light opera field, which offers much, but 
requires infinite sacrifices.” 

_ That Mr. Buck’s offices in this connec- 
tion have been effective is evidenced by 
the long list of his artist-pupils who have 
made names for themselves in the pro- 
fessional field. Allen Hinckley, formerly 
of Royal Operas in Dresden and Covent 
Garden, of Bayreuth, the Chicago and 
Metropolitan Opera Companies, is now 
one of the leading vocal instructors in 
the West, having located in Kansas City. 
Marie Morrisey is enjoying widespread 
popularity as a concert artist; Edgar 
Schofield, Wilfred Glenn, Dale F. Reese, 
Mme. Enrichetta Onelli, India Waelchli, 
Esther Dale and Adelaide Gescheidt are 
all well known to concert and operatic 
audiences. The list includes further such 
names as Katherine Galloway, Lewis H. 
Allen, George S. Morrisey, John S. Read, 
Meta S. Mallary, Mme. Agnes C. Meyer, 
Ola Bidwell, Helen Campbell, Henry B. 
Parsons, Andrew A. Smith, Horatio 
Rench, John Young, Agnes Angel Cho- 
pourian and Florence .V. Lane. 

P. &. 
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The New Arion Collection | 


FOR MEN’S VOICES 


Edited by Reinald Werrenrath 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 


In preparing a new edition of this standard collection of part- 
songs for men’s voices the editor has eliminated those selections 
which were comparatively unfamiliar or lacking in present musical 
interest; and he has made extensive additions which will make the 
‘volumes of greater value to all male voice organizations. 
the numbers are in short score, only a few elaborate ones being 
printed on four staves; thus this rich and varied library of sixty - 
part-songs is compact enough for any man’s pocket. 
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in her only New York Recital, when she filled every available space in 


TRIUMPH of 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Carnegie Hall, including the stage, Saturday afternoon, Nov. 3, 1917 


New York Evening Post, Nov. 5, 1917— 


Carnegie Hall was filled by a huge 
audience on Saturday to hear Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the great contralto, 
who proves, as Patti and Lilli Lehman 
have proved, that a naturally beautiful 
voice, if properly used, is not so epheme- 
ral a thing as is commonly supposed. 
She is a grandmother, but her voice still 
has its beauty, its resonance, its old- 
time charm, and it is filled with the 
outpourings of a big heart, as few voices 
are or have been. She is, as everybody 
knows, now an American citizen: she 
has. given three of her sons as well as 
a son-in-law to our army. One of them, 
in naval uniform, sat on the platform, 
with the overflow audience, on Saturday. 
At the end the great contralto evoked 


a patriotic demonstration by singing 
‘“‘America.’”’ Into the details of her pro- 
gram it is not possible to enter. It 
contained American, Irish, German, 
Italian, Austrian, and Russian numbers, 
and all were delivered with an eloquence 
born of superlative art and long ex- 
perience. 


New York Herald, Nov. 4, 1917— 


With the controversy over German 
music at its height, Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, contralto, German 
born, now American citizen, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon at which she sang many songs in 
her native tongue. The audience was 
so large that many persons occupied 
chairs on the stage. Among those who 
sat near the singer was a group of 
United States seamen. They, with the 
rest of the auditors, applauded the 
singer’s German numbers with the Same 
enthusiasm as those by French, Rus- 
sian and American composers. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s share of yes- 
terday’s proceeds will be turned over to 
the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Colum- 
bus war funds. Several members of the 
contralto’s family are now under the 
American colors waiting to go to the 
front. ; 

But to revert to the music, arias of 
Haendel and songs of Schubert, Brahms 
and even Richard Strauss were sung 
with fine effect. 


New York Sun, Nov. 4, 1917— 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink gave 
a concert yesterday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall. The audience packed the 
auditorium, including seats placed on 
the stage. The concert turned out to 
be in large part a patriotic demonstra- 
tion. The stage was hung with flags; 
the singer on her first entrance threw a 
kiss to some sailors, seated on the 
stage; again, following an encore at the 
close of the first group in the list, she 
stood at the stage entrance and waved 
her hand to a body of sailors as amid 
great applause they marched across the 
front of the platform, each man carry- 
ing his own chair, and took their seats. 

After the program Mme. Schumann- 
Heink sang as an encore one verse of 
““America”’ and then she followed this 
with two short speeches in somewhat 
broken English. In the first one she 
said: “This concert is not for my 
nocketbook, it is not for me, it is for 


our soldiers,’’ while in the second she 
made an impassioned plea that cheer- 
ing words and aid of every possible 
kind be sent to “our boys,” and espe- 
cially ‘fall the warm things to wear,” 

















great trouble pronouncing it and ac- 
knowledged she did not know just what 
wristlets are! She then said to the 
audience, ‘‘I am not quite myself to-day. 
I have some boys ‘over there.’ ” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s singing dur- 
ing the afternoon seemed to make as 
great an appeal as ever. Her first and 
second groups included airs and songs 
by Haendel, Bach, Beethoven and other 
German composers. Schubert’s “Die 
Forelle’’ served for her first encore. She 
closed her second group with Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘‘None But the Lonely Heart’’ 
and the ‘‘Agnus Dei’ of Bizet, which 
were sung with ’cello obligato. The 
closing song, Oley Speaks’s “When the 
Boys Come Home,” was sung. with 
splendid dignity, fervor and spirit. 


New York Times, Nov. 4, 1917— 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s concert in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon pre- 
sented a sight nowadays not unfamiliar 
when public favorites appear there—the 
seats all filled and many people sitting 
on the platform. Among these latter 
was a large delegation of young men 


warm place in her heart and a special 
smile. 

Her entertainment yesterday had some 
of the features of the ‘‘miscellaneous 
concert”” which have long been obsolete 
in New York. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s art is as it 
has been for the many years in which 
she has been acquiring admirers. There 
are the powerful voice, the rich and 
vibrant lower tones, the expressive and 


clear enunciation, the often dramatic . 


turn of phrase, and through it all the 
whole-heartedness, the all-inclusive 
amiability that are irresistible. Every: 
thing she did was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and she was called upon for 
several encores. She began with 
Hiandel’s ‘“‘Lascia ch’io pianga’ and 
Bach’s ‘“‘My Heart Ever. Faithful’ and 
sang a number of German Lieder, an 
“Agnus Dei’’ by Bizet with ‘cello  ob- 
pagate, and a group of songs in Eng- 
lish. 

After her last song she reappeared 
and sang ‘‘America,’’ and told the au- 
dience that the concert Was not for 
her pocket, but for the soldiers; and 
then she came out again and urged 
everybody to send all he could to the 
soldiers, including wristlets, with which 


New York Globe, Nov. 5, 1917— 


Of course, it is mere truism that the 
power which makes Schumann-Heink 
is the tremendous humanity of the 
woman just as much as her heart. But 
her concert on Saturday afternoon was 
such a genuinely moving affair that 
one cannot help laying the heaviest 
emphasis on the human note. It was 
also the most informal affair of the 
season—informal without in the least 
sacrificing its dignity. Through this 
very informality Mme. Schumann-Heink 
is able to get closer to the hearts of 
her audience than any other woman 
on the concert platform. 


She herself was so overcome by her 
emotions that she broke down com- 
pletely in Tschaikowsky’s “‘None But 
the Lonely Heart’’ and could not finish 
the song. But she recovered herself, 
came back, and proceeded to _ sing 
Strauss’s “‘Traum durch die D&ammer- 
ung’’ superbly, and in Bizet’s ‘‘Agnus 
Dei’’ she reached the heights. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 5, 1917— 


Schumann-Heink gave her one New 
York recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday afternoon. A Schumann- 
Heink recital is not like that of any 
other singer; it is a regathering of all 
the admirers this most popular of art- 
ists has enlisted under the standards 
of her art for the past twenty years. 
All love her as a woman, and such love 
passes beyond all artistic adulation. 
This recital had another claim to dis- 
tinction. yeorge Washington Schu- 
mann, the diva’s son, on Saturday, 
walked on the platform, with at least 
fifty fellow sailors, first and second class 
seamen in the service of Uncle Sam, 


each ‘‘armed’’ with a chair. The pres- 
ence of the unusual audience acted like 
a tonic upon the artist. She outdid 
herself singing the glorious ‘‘Ich liebe 
dich” of Beethoven, two of Schubert, 
and added the same composer’s “Die 
Forelle,’’ the Brahms ‘“Wiegenlied,’’ the 
“Traum durch die Daemmerung” of 
Strauss, and finally ‘‘Heilige Nacht,’’ 
“at the request of so many,’ as she 
phrased it herself in her announcement. 

She had even greater opportunity 
with a final group of English songs and 
Oley Speaks’s stirring ‘‘When the Boys 
Come Home.” The singer’s heart was 
in her voice, and at the end the ques- 
tion was which was moved the more, 
singer or audience. 


New York Evening World, Nov. 5, 1917— 


Mme. Schumann-Heink at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon gave her 
“only recital in New York this sea- 
son.” That the popular’ contralto 
holds her following was shown by the 
overflow of the audience upon the stage. 
Several sailor boys, one of her sons 
included, were there. Not for her own 


pocket but for the benefit of such as 
these, she said, she gave the entertain- 
ment.. She sang Italian, German and 
English songs, the latter including Oley 
Speaks’s “When the Boys Come Home,” 
and ‘‘America.”’ 


New York World, Nov. 4, 1917— 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s great popu- 
larity was once more attested by the 
throng that filled Carnegie Hall in the 
afternoon. The contralto gave the re- 


ceipts to the Knights of Columbus and 
a war charity. Her singing is still a 
delight to the ear and a model for stu- 





she said, ‘‘and wristlets,”’ though here’ from the United States Navy, for whom word she had a tussle. And she said dents. Her voice was in excellent con- 
with the latter word the singer had Mme. Schumann-Heink had plainly a_ she had four boys at the front. dition. 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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FALL RIVER MANAGER 
SINGS HIS FAREWELL 


O. E. Borden, for Thirty-five Years 
Prominent in Music, Gives His 
Final Concert 


FALL RIveR, MAss., Nov. 10.—O. E. 
Borden, for thirty-five years a concert 
manager in this city, is retiring from 
activities, and to mark the occasion he 
gave a concert at Music Hall on Nov. 
(i, the anniversary of his first concert, 
which was given at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in 1882, according to the unique an- 
nouncement sent out by Mr. Borden. The 
attraction on that occasion was the Ger- 
mania Orchestra of Boston, the first of 
a series of seven offered during that sea- 
son, which netted the manager a total of 
about ten dollars, as he explains in the 
announcement of his farewell concert. 

Since that date Mr. Borden has given 
125 concerts in Fall River with varying 
success. Some of the organizations 
which have appeared under his _ local 
management are the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Kneisel and Flonzaley 
Quartets, Sousa’s and Creatore’s bands, 
the Apollo and Beethoven Clubs and the 
Adamowski Trio. 

“Musical matters here,” he says in his 
circular, “have been growing steadily 
worse until the time has come, I think, 
when no person, unassisted, can hope to 
make a financial success of a concert in 
Fall River. I am, therefore, reluctantly 
forced to the conviction that my days 
as a manager are practically at an end.” 

The artists who participated in the 
concert were Mrs. Bernice Fisher Butler, 
soprano; Irma Seydel, violinist; Hedwig 
Schroeder, pianist; Alwin Schroeder, 
’cellist, and Ethel Harding, accompanist. 








People’s Free Concert Series Opened in 
Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 6.—The 1917- 
1918 series of the People’s Free Con- 
certs at the High Schoo] Auditorium had 
an auspicious beginning last evening, 
under the management of Frank Stout. 
The audience was exceedingly large. 
Owing to an unfortunate confusion of 
dates, Edwin Wickenhoeffer of the von 
Ende School of Music, New York, who 
was scheduled to give violin solos, was 
unable to make an appearance last eve- 
ning. The two artists on the program 
who rivalled each other for glory were 
Stella Barnard, who played piano solos 
and accompaniments very effectively, and 
Oscar Haase, who is connected with the 
Artempo Record Rolls Company of New- 
ark, and who figured as composer and 
accompanist, displaying great musician- 
ship. Other participants were Ruby 
Bunston-Enbody, soprano; Priscilla 
Gadsden, danseuse; R. H. Holden, tenor; 
Charles M. Vanderhoof, baritone, and 
the Haydn Male Quartet of Newark. 

Wake Ue 





Martin Pupils in Lynchburg Benefit 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 9.—Mary Lydia 
McAllister and Mary Beasley, pupils of 
Maryon Martin, appeared at the Acad- 
emy recently at a concert for the War 
Necessities Fund. Their singing was 
enthusiastically applauded by a large 
audience.., 





Marvine Maazel, the young New York 
pianist, has been engaged for the Schu- 
mann-Heink tour. He begins with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, appearing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 16, playing the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in B Flat Minor, and will be 
heard in solo groups. 





Charlotte Peegé, contralto, has been 
engaged as soloist for the second orches- 
tral concert of “Le Cercle Gounod” of 
New Bedford, Mass., Rodolphe Godreau, 
conductor, for March 10. 














Sigaldi Opera Forces Winning 
Warm Favor in Mexico City 
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$A With the opera. singers 
U in. Mexico City. Above 


(left) a group showing 
at top, Riccardo Strac- 
ciarli, Italian baritone, 


and Anna Fitziu, Ameri- 
can soprano. On the 
right, Miss Fitziu with 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian 
baritone. Below, from left 
to right, Maria Gay, Miss 
Zenatello, Andres de 
Segurola, and Miss Fitziu. 


HE Sigaldi Company at 
the Teatro Arbeu in 
Mexico City, has been winning 
warm favor with press and public, 
its members including Anna Fitziu, 


the American soprano, and such noted singers as Andres de Segurola, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Maria Gay, Riccardo Stracciari and Giacomo Rimini, 


baritones of the Chicago forces. 


Miss Fitziu recently distinguished herself in 


“Tosca,” arousing so much enthusiasm that one critic called her “Tosca divina!” 
She will be heard this season in leading réles with the Chicago Opera Association in 
Chicago and also in Mr. Campanini’s New York season at the Lexington Theater. 





Olive and Frances Nevin to Give Joint 
Recital Series 


Olive Nevin, soprano, and her accom- 
panist, Julia Kasanoff, have just re- 
turned from three concerts, one of which 
was given in Worcester, Mass.; another 
in Peace Dale, R. I., and the third at 
Wellesley College. While in Boston Miss 
Nevin made arrangements to give a 
series of joint recitals with her cousin, 
Frances Nevin, the opera interpreter. 
They will give the first of these joint re- 
citals in Boston in the near future. 





Music teachers of Yonkers, N. Y., are 
forming an association. 














READ THE BOOK 


Studio, 50 West 67th Street 


W. HENRI ZAY VOCAL ART 


Formerly of London. 


“The Practical Psychology of Voice and of Life’ 


JUST PUBLISHED BY G. SCHIRMER 

A Complete Method of Vocal Development. 
for Teachers and Singers. 

Singing ‘‘on the timbre’’ explained for the first time in print. 


Author of 


Valuable and Unique Ideas 


SEE THE MAN 














New York Artists Assist Chorus in 


Poughkeepsie 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Oct. 29.—At 
Christ Church in celebration of the 
Luther Quadricentennial Bach’s “A 


Stronghold Sure” was given last evening, 
under the direction of the organist, 
Harry Schoudel Bock. The soloists were 
all from New York City, Mme. Buckhout, 
soprano; Penelope Davies, mezzo-con- 
tralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Robert Maitland, bass. They did their 
parts capably, as did the chorus of one 
hundred voices. Mr. Bock presided at 
the organ and was assisted by the instru- 
mental support of stringed instruments 
and trumpets. 


Gadski Sings at Luther Celebration in 
New York 


A celebration of the quadricentennial 
of the birth of Martin Luther, which has 
been observed in many parts of the coun- 
try, was held at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the evening of Oct. 31. Mme 
Gadski sang two Wagnerian solos and 
led the audience in singing Luther’s 
hymn, “Ein Feste Burg.” An orchestra, 
under the direction of Emmanuel 
Schmauk, opened the program with Men- 
delssohn’s “Reformation” Symphony. 
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The FAMOUS 
BELGIAN 
‘CELLIST 


STRANSKY AND MEN WON 
LAURELS IN RECENT TOUR 


Philharmonic Encored at Every Concert 
Played in Wilkesbarre, Albany 
Holyoke 


On its recent short tour, the first of 
the present season, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York met with a success 
which presages another excellent season 
for the orchestra on its remaining out-of- 
town trips. Despite war-time conditions 
Josef Stransky and his men played to 
crowded houses in Wilkesbarre, Albany 
and Holyoke, the three cities included in 
the orchestra’s trip. In Irem Temple, 
Wilkesbarre, Conductor Stransky and his 
men met with an ovation which started 
with the opening bars of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and followed each 
number until the concert concluded with 
I'schaikowsky’s “Theme and Variations.” 
Before the audience left the concert hall 
the Philharmonic was secured for a re- 
turn engagement by Manager Leo Long. 

In Aibany the concert in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, with Guiomar Novaes, the 
Brazilian pianist, as soloist, met with 
another outburst of enthusiasm. In 
Holyoke, the accommodations of City 
Hall proved to be inadequate to meet 
the demands of all those who wished to 
hear the concert. At the beginning of 
the program, orchestra and audience 
arose and joined in the national anthem. 
At every concert the Philharmonic was 
called on to respond to an encore. In 
Wilkesbarre the audience refused to con- 
sider the concert over even after the de- 
mands for an encore had been answered, 
until Conductor Stransky brought his 
men to their feet. 








Hearers in Scranton 


Recital 


SCRANTON, Pa., Nov. 2.—Mischa E]- 
man, the second of the artists to appear 
in Scranton in the Keystone Concert 
Course, drew a very large audience at 
the Strand Theater last evening. His 
program was excellent from beginning 
to end he had the rapt attention of his 
audience during the whole of it. The 
first number was the Concerto by Vi- 
valdi-Nachez. As an encore Mr. Elman 
gave Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” Follow- 
ing this came “Deep River,” arranged by 
Kiman; “Tango,” Hungarian Dance, No. 
7, Brahms-Joachim. ‘The last selection 
of the program was “I Palpiti.” Philip 
Gordon, the accompanist, was excellent. 

=: & &. 


Elman Charms 


A Remarkable Musical Periodical 
{From the 


The special fall number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is one of the most remarkable 
of recent musical magazines. It is a 
great volume of 230 large folio pages, 
filled with all possible description of re- 
cent American musical enterprises, clubs, 
choral societies, orchestras, conductors, 
teachers, etc., illustrated with a vast 
number of portraits and other photo- 
graphic reproductions, and an attractive 
and patriotic title page. 

Such a volume is probably the greatest 
amount of reading matter at the lowest 
price that has ever been produced in the 
musical field. It is a monument to the 
enterprise of that veteran journalist, 
John C. Freund, and is well worth pre- 
serving as contemporary musical history. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


recommends the 


Boston Daily Advertiser] 





ee ad OSTROVSKY SPIRAL KEYS 
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REX UNDERWOOD, 1131 Ainsile St.,Chicago 


ALICE NIELSEN 


in New York, Season 1917-18, appearing in her new 
musical romance, 


“KITTY DARLIN’” 


adapted from DAVID BELASCO’S great comedy 
‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs.’’ 
Management, Elliott, Comstock & Gest, 
Princess Theatre, New York 


HANS 


KRONOLD 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOIST 


561 W. 147th St., New York 
Telephone Audubon 1959 








EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


DANIEL MAYER 
TIMES BDG., NEW YORK 
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BROWN AND KREISLER DELIGHT 
DEVOTEES OF VIOLIN IN CHICAGO 


Former Repeats Last Year’s Triumph with Stock Orchestra— Austrian 
Virtuoso Awakens Enthusiasm in Recital—Pavley and Aides Pro- 
vide Terpsichorean Treat with Dunham Philharmonic — New 
Soprano Appears with American Symphony Orchestra — Miss 


Glick’s Début 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 5, 1917. 


DDY BROWN repeated his last 

year’s triumph on Friday and Sat- 
urday, when he played the Brahms D 
Major Concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His tone was warm 
and ringing throughout the long and 
difficult first movement. The execution 
was impeccable, and the cadenza could 
have been many times as long without 
wearying the audience. 


Stanford’s “Irish Rhapsody” was pre- 
sented for the first time in Chicago, 
Frederick Stock conducting. The melodic 
material is taken from Irish folk-songs, 
and the whole piece proved distinctly 
worth while. Volkmann’s Serenade No. 
3, for String Orchestra, gave Bruno 
Steindel, ’cellist, an excellent opportunity, 
which he made the most. of. Mac- 











MARGARET 


HARRISON 
SOPRANO 


Tour of 


EASTERN AND NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 


December, January 
and February 





A few more dates still 
available 


NOW BOOKING 





Address: 


Secretary, 45 W. 11th Street 
New York 
























Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Dowell’s ‘‘Woodland Suite’ was played 
in masterly fashion. 


Kreisler Potent as Ever 


Fritz Kreisler reasserted his hold on 
Chicago audiences by his truly wonder- 
ful playing before an audience of 30U0 
in the Auditorium Theater yesterday 
afternoon. The concert began at 3.30, 
and he was still playing encores at 6 
o’clock. His performance of the Tartini 
G Minor Sonata and the Bach Sarabande, 
Double and Bouree in B Minor ap- 
proached close to perfection. Kreisler 
received admirable help from his accom- 
panist, Carl Lamson. The violinist had 
to repeat several of his numbers, includ- 
ing Grasse’s “Waves at Play,” Kreisler’s 
“Polichinelle,” and an Arabo-Gypsy song, 
“La Gitana.” The recent cancellation of 
his concert in Pennsylvania because he 
was sending money to Austria, had its 
echo in this concert. The notice, in the 
middle of the printed programs that 
Kreisler’s book, “Four Weeks in the 
Trenches,” would be sold in the inter- 
missions in the interests of destitute 
musicians now in Vienna was blotted out 
by the printer and the book was not cir- 
culated. 

The Russians occupied a goodly part 
of the Sunday programs, and monopolized 
that of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Chicago, Arthur Dunham _ conducting. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice,” 
finelv played, closed the first halr of the 
program, and the rest of the afternoon 
was occupied by Andreas Pavley, Rus- 
sian dancer, assisted by four agile girls 
trained in the Russian ballet. Nearly 
every number had to be repeated, so 
strongly insistent were the spectz tors. 
Miss Ludmila, who was featured in solo 
dancing, was the personification of grace 
and the beauty of motion. Pavley, bare- 
limbed and otherwise scantily clothed to 
display the splendor of his physique, 
leaped rhythmically. about the stage, 
wildly slashing the atmosphere with 
sword and dagger in the “Dance of 
Prince Igor,’ and turning lightning- 
swift whirls in the “Dance of the Gypsy,” 
which he had to repeat. The number 
most enthusiastically applauded was a 
wooden-shoe Dutch dance by Miss Lud- 
mila. 


Débutantes 


The American Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago, Glenn Dillard Gunn, conductor, 
returned to the Garrick Theater yester- 
dav for its second concert, as the Stude- 
baker Theater will not be ready for 
another week. The orchestra distin- 
guished itself by its playing of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Marche Slav,” except .or one 
marked flaw in the brasses. Clara Haf- 
fenberg, a soprano hitherto unheard here, 
demonstrated her right to be heard 
again. The voice was warm, true, and 
thoroughly enjoyable, and her interpreta- 
tion of “Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” 
showed a sympathetic understanding of 
its meaning. Georgia Kober scaled 
Olympian heights in Godard’s concerto, 
plaving the showy piano part with fire 
and warmth, with careful attention to 
tone values, and with dignity of concep- 
tion. The orchestra furnished a splen- 
did accompaniment to Miss Kober’s play- 
ing. 

Catherine Glick, pianist, made her 
début in The Playhouse yesterday after- 
noon, in the Helen L. Levy series. Her 
program was well chosen and varied, 
while her interpretation showed that she 
possesses a strong rhythmic sense and 
accurate fingers. Miss Glick played a 
Beethoven sonata (Op. 3, No. 2) with 
coldly analytical mind and _ intelligent 


CLAUDI(A om, 


MUZIO 


Leading Italian Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 










musicianship. The same .o!dness marl.-d 

Schumann’s Toccata, but her musical 

sense and judgment carried her far. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Songs of Bernard Hamblen Heard at 
Mme. Buckhout’s Musicale 


The songs of Bernard Hamblen of 
Montreal were heard at Mme. Buckhout’s 
musicale on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 
31, at her New York studio. Mme. 
Buckhout sang the soprano songs and 
Alvin E. Gillette, baritone, those for his 
voice. Among those winning most ap- 
plause were “The Silent Lagoon,” sung 
by Mme. Buckhout and redemanded and 
“Your Spell,” dedicated to the singer, 
which was also repeated All the texts, 
as well as the music, were by Mr. Hamb- 
len, who played the accompaniments for 
the singers and also gave several mono- 
logues. A large audience applauded the 
program with enthusiasm. 





De Luca Has Busy Pre-operatic Concert 
Season 


Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave pre- 
operatic concerts in October which took 
him as far west as Detroit. At Reading, 
Pa., on Oct. 18, he sang to an enthusi- 
astic audience, and on Oct. 28 he was 
heard in recital at New Haven, Conn., 
for the benefit of the American Ambu- 
lance in Italy. On Oct. 30 Mr. De Luca 
sang in recital under the management of 
the Central Concert Company in Detroit. 
It was the first time Mr. De Luca had 


sung in Detroit. He returned immedi- 
ately to New York after this concert to 
take up the study of his new rdéles which 
he will assume with the Metropolitan. 





Novaes and Brown Open Series at 
Northampton (Mass.) College 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Nov. 5.—The 
first of the Smith College series of after- 
noon recitals was given on Oct. 31, by 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist. Both artists were 
heard here for the first time. They 
played together Beethoven’s F Major 
Sonata for violin and piano and were 


heard in two groups of solos each. 
W. E. C. 


Mehlin Hall Opened with Recital by 
George S. Kempton 


The tastefully decorated and intimate 
Mehlin Hall was opened Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 8, with a piano recital by 
George S. Kempton. It is a cosy and 
well appointed auditorium and will un- 
doubtedly meet with general approval. 
Mr. Kempton is a gifted pianist and his 
program included Beethoven, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Juon, Cyril Scott and 
Gruenfeld numbers, which were inter- 
preted in interesting fashion. ' 








Yvonne de Tréville sang the song 
composed by Gertrude Ross for the wed- 
ding of Marjorie Stearns to Lieut. Ed- 
ward Waite Hubbard on Nov. 3 at Cal- 
vary Church, New York. 











*Extraordinarily Convincing Interpretations’”’ 


ELIZABETH WOOD 


Contralto 


displays a ‘‘soft loveliness and 
warmth of voice’”’ and ‘‘stur- 
diness of intellect’’ which call 
forth unanimous praise of leading 
New Yorkcriticsafter her Aeolian 
Hall recital, Oct. 20, 1917. 


New York Herald, October 21, 1917: 


Miss Wood’s 
Recital Reveals 
Her As Artist 


American Contralto Sings Long Pro- 
gramme and Wins Approval of 
her Audience 

Miss Elizabeth Wood, contralto, gave a 
song recital last night in Aeolian Hall. She 
is an American, comes from New Orleans, 
and has all the traditional Southern charm. 
The soft loveliness and warmth of her voice 
suggest that genial clime, but the sturdiness 
of her intellect is typically American rather 
than sectional. 

Miss Wood has poetic feeling, a sensitive 
imagination and a keen intelligence. She 
masters the content of her songs and gives 
herself whole-heartedly to their exposition. 
Her sincerity made all her interpretations 
extraordinarily convincing. In fact her 
power to create a mood, to present a situation 
through the medium of her art sweeps 
everything else before it. Her voice is big, 
well controlled and luscious. Her diction is 
admirable. Her dynamic treatment is good. 
She sings with fine gradation and smooth- 
ness. 


New York Tribune, October 21, 1917: 
Miss Wood’s voice is a real contralto, 
and she gave the impression of a singer who 
ought to make a place for herself. Besides 
her naturally rich voice, she showed taste, 
intelligence and excellent enunciation. 


Evening Mail, October 22, 1917: 

Miss Wood is a debutante with a mezzo- 
contralto voice of a beautiful quality, which 
she uses with great confidence and consid- 
erable skill. 

The Sun, October 21, 1917: 

Elizabeth Wood, contralto, gave a song re- 
cital, in a programme by no means conven- 
tional, and calling for a wide range of ex- 
pression in which she showed good qualities. 
She used her voice with skill and showed 
excellent understanding of the requirements 
of the art of interpretation. In numbers 
demanding warmth of feeling she was espec- 
ially successful. 

The New York Times, October 21, 1917: 

Miss Elizabeth Wood, a contralto, who 
sang in the ‘‘Messiah”’ last summer at Ocean 
Grove, was heard in Aeolian Hall last night. 





To a voice of natural sympathy she united 
a considerable command of varying moods, 
and an admirable enunciation of her texts. 


The Evening World, October 22, 1917: 


Elizabeth Wood, a contralto from the 
South, made a first appearance in New York 
at a recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
night and won immediate favor. Her voice 
is pleasing and well under control, and she 
has gifts of interpretation that are admir- 
able. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 22, 

1917: 

Elizabeth Wood, contralto, gave a recital 
Saturday night in Aeolian Hall, with Ellmer 
Zoller for accompanist, singing old Italian 
lyrics, German, Russian and English songs. 
The Zamperelli and Stradella numbers, with 
their early form of composition, were well 
sung. The Schumann ‘Volksliedchen’’ and 
Franz ‘‘Im Herbst’? showed good form, and 
Hahn’s‘‘D’une Prison,’’ Duparc’s ‘‘Le Memoir 
de Rosemonde,”’ and Rhene Baton’s ‘‘Repos 
en Egypte,” in their alternate tragic note 
and lovely serenity were nobly instanced. 
‘“‘Ninna-Nanna” by _ Tirindelli, and the 
‘Traveller’? by Godard led into two Arensky 
songs given with suavity and charm. Eugen 
Haile’s ‘‘Over the Mountains,’”’ and ‘Pain 
the Smith,’’ by Van Eyken, brought the well- 
built program to its impressive end with num- 
bers by Quilter, Leoni, Grand, Schaefer 
and Fay Foster. 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Kranich & Bach Piano Used 
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Greta Torpadie Vanquishes 
a Poor Interviewer 





| 


Unhappy Reporter Finds Soprano a Living Catalogue of the 
| Virtues of Sixteen Colleagues 














RETA TORPADIE, the charming 

young soprano of the Music League 
of America, is the living refutation of 
the statement that all singers have “pre- 
pared interviews” printed which they 
hand out to reporters. To successfully 
interview Miss Torpadie would require a 
policeman, a lawyer, a veteran diplomat, 


and a skilled reporter combined. It is 
not that this artist “has nothing to say.” 
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“Yes, I do rather, only—— 

“And I have sung with Albert Reiss 
and Mr. Bispham, and I think Mr. Bis- 
pham——”’ 

“re, 5 
to——”’ 

“Of course, you know Ethel Leginska? 
Well, I appeared with her and I think 
she is indeed the ‘Paderewski of womer 
pianists.’ ” 

“Yes, I know Leginska. 
hear her 7 


do, too, but my orders are 


I’ve paid to 








A 








—Photo by Bain News Service 


Greta Torpadie, Soprano, in Her New York Apartment 


But that she has so many pleasant things 
to say about her fellow artists. The 
following is a recent interview in New 
York, faithfully reported: 

“Miss Torpadie, will you please tell 
me something about yourself?” 

“T have nothing to say, but, of course, 
you know my mother 

“T have met your good mother, but | 
want to know something about you, 
please.” 





“Well, I am going to sing some of the | 


songs of A. Walter Kramer, whose com- 
positions I greatly 5g 

“Yes, I know all about that, but——- 

“Do you know that Conraad V. Bos is 
one of the most superb accompanists 
available in America, and he has been 
very kind to me?” 

“Yes, I know Mr. Bos, but——”’ 

“And have you heard Hans Kindler, 
the ’cellist from Philadelphia? I think 
he’s simply wonderful!” 

“Oh, yes, I know Mr. Kindler, I——’ 

“T have also sung with Mr. Werren- 
rath, you know Reinald Werrenrath, and 
his art is beautiful, too. Don’t you 
think so?” 





” 


, 


“Well, what about Paul Reimers. He 
is a Music League artist, too, and I have 
often appeared with him, and I admire 
his singing——” 

“Thank you. Now about yourself.” 

“While you’re writing about the instru 
mentalists you had better say something 
about Frank Gittelson, the violinist. 1 
think he’s splendid, don’t you?” 

(Reporter loosens his collar and notes 
that a jump from the studio means a 
five-story leap and decides to remain.) 

“You won’t mind telling me something 
about yourself (in tones of pathetic 
pleading), will you, Miss Torpadie?” 

“IT wonder if you know that | have 
sung with May Peterson, the new so 
prano of the Metropolitan. I think she 
is perfectly lovely and the Metropolitan 
is fortunate in——” 

“Yes, I know all about that, but 

“And please say something about my 
yood friend, Salvatore de Stefano, the 
harpist. He is really bringing the harp 
into prominence as a solo instrument, 
rather than as a member of the c.ches 
tral body.” 

“Yes, I know de 


” 


Stefano, too. Now 
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about yourself (a little menacingly this 
time) !” 

“Well, I have nothing to say, really, 
but Iam so glad you came. Good-night.” 

(Reporter, with extreme resignation) 
—‘Good-night.” 

“And be sure to say something very 
nice about Marcia Van Dresser, Carlos 
Salzédo, Lucy Gates, and Carl 
Formes = 

The last remark was called down the 
stairs at the fleeing interviewer. 

W. P.-M. 


KREISLER AND ENSEMBLE 
CONCERTS IN CLEVELAND 
Violinist Delights a Capacity Audience— 


Art of Trio de Lutéce Admired— 
A Gifted Newcomer 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Two con- 
certs of importance took place during the 
first week of November—the recital by 
Iritz Kreisler, under the local manage- 
ment of Adella Prentiss Hughes, and the 
opening of the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
with the Trio de Lutéce. 

Kreisler’s audience was the 
he ever drew in Cleveland, 
Armory being filled to its limit with 
many seated on the stage. Concertos by 
Vivaldi and Vieuxtemps began the pro- 
gram, which ended with the Kreisler 
transcriptions, beloved of all admirers 
of the great violinist. 

The delicate and finished performances 
of the Trio de Lutéce—Messrs. Barrére, 
Kéfer and Salzédo—were greatly ad- 
mired, and encores were requested. The 
l'rench music, old and new, that mainly 
formed the program is well adapted to 
this intimate type of chamber music. 

Mrs. Anita Loew-Sacks, who repre 
sented the club at this concert, is a New 
York soprano of recent arrival in Cleve- 
land. She seems destined to hold an im- 
portant place in the musical life of the 
city, for she possesses a voice of rich 
timbre and considerable volume, well 
trained in a large concert répertoire. Her 
selections were Tschaikowsky’s “Adieu 
l‘oréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc” and a 
vroup of French and English songs. 

The first young people’s concert of 
the Fortnightly Club at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater brought the Lady Wash- 
ington Quartet, composed of Mrs. W. A. 
Schulte, Mrs. Harrison Ewing, Mrs. 
loris Stadden Kaser and Miss Scheufler, 
with Mrs. Harry D. Norvell, diseuse, in 
a story-telling and folk-song program. 

A. B. 


largest 
Gray’s 


OFFER COWDREY TRANSLATION 





Singers Give Program of German Songs 
in English at Wanamaker’s 

A program of famous songs sung in 
Knglish translations by Cecil Cowdrey 
Was given in the Wanamaker Audito- 
rium on the afternoon of Nov. 7. The 
singers were Meta Schumann, soprano; 
Harriet Behnée, contralto; Harvey Hin- 
dermeyer, tenor, and Frederick Martin, 
Miss Cowdrey’s _ translations, 
judging from the few lines which were 
intelligible here and there, are good. 
Miss Schumann sang numbers by Parelli, 


bass. 


Braun and Wolf; Mme. Behnée was 
heard in compositions of Rubinstein, 
Kaun and Hildach. Mr. Hindermeyer 


contributed songs by Rubinstein, Haile 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mr. Martin 
gave a group by Hollander, Braun and 
Wolf. The program concluded with 
Schumann’s “Lotos Flower,” so beauti- 
fully sung by the quartet as to make one 
regret that they had not given other 
ensemble numbers. 

Accompaniments were played by Miss 
Cowdrey, Clara Pashley and Filmore 
Ohman. J. Thurston Noé contributed a 
sonata for organ by Borowski. 


: a 2 
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TSIANINA TO APPEAR 
IN FILM VERSION OF 
CADMAN’S ‘SHANEWIS’ 

















Princess Tsianina, the Indian Mezzo, 
“Snapped” at Chazy Lake, N. Y., 
Where She Spent a Portion of the 
Summer 


the gifted Indian 
mezzo-soprano, has entered the ranks of 
singers who are exercising their his- 
trionic talents for the motion pictures. 
A picture in which she is featured was 
made in Montana last month and will 
soon be released. Tsianina will also ap- 
pear in a picture version of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s new opera, “Shane- 
wis,” after its premiere at the Metro- 
politan this winter. 


Princess Tsianina, 


The Mozart Society of New York City 
held a patriotic rally on Nov. 3 and un- 
veiled a portrait of President Wilson. A 
program was presented by Mme. Na- 
mara, soprano; Seymour Bulkley, tenor, 
and Aurelio Giorni, the pianist. 
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“ARTHUR HACKETT, TENOR, 
WAS THE “FIND” OF THE 
EVENING. HE HAS A RICH, 
MELLOW TENOR THAT HAS 
A WAY OF STEALING INTO 
ONE AND _ STIRRING UP 
EMOTIONS THAT MEDIOCRE 
SINGERS NEVER TOUCH.” 


Houston (Texas) Daily Post, May 2, 1917. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Principal Coloratura Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


SUPREME IN OPERA — SUPREME IN CONCERT 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, OCTOBER 10th DALLAS, TEX. OCTOBER 23rd 
WACO, TEX. OCTOBER 15th ST. JOSEPH, MO. OCTOBER 26th 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. OCTOBER 17th DETROIT, MICH. OCTOBER 30th 
HOUSTON, TEX. OCTOBER 19th PROVIDENCE, R.I. NOVEMBER 4th 


HERE IS THE RESULT! 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Paris Opera Season in Full Swing Again With Ante-Bellum Schedules—Maurice Renaud and French 
Colleagues to Open Opera Season in Madrid and Barcelona—Sir Edward Elgar Gives Enlight- 
ening Data Regarding an Eminent Composer’s Royalties—Edouard Risler Breaks Long Silence 
and Plays Again in Paris—Messager’s “Béatrice’? Reaches Paris—Prominent English Con- 
ductors and Composers Again Clash with Performing Rights Society—Isidore De Lara Makes 
Record of 800 All-British Concerts—Liverpool Raises Salary of Its Municipal Organist—Direc- 
tor Rouché to Bring Forward Rameau’s ‘“‘Castor et Pollux ’’ at the Paris Opéra. 














ARIS’S new season is now in full 
swing since the reopening of the 
Opéra the other day with a revival of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Henri VIII.” The Opéra 
Comique made no absolute pause in its 
activities in the Summer and for some 
weeks past has been as busy as the pro- 
verbial beehive with its increased num- 
ber of performances, It has six in the 
week now. 
Director Rouché intends to bring for- 
ward at the Opéra this month Rameau’s 
“Castor et Pollux,” which he had planned 


to stage in 1914 before the war upset all 
musical calculations. Then Reyer’s “Sa- 
lammb6o,” in which Lucienne Breval made 
one of her biggest successes a few years 
ago, will be revived. After the first of 
January Rouché will shake a number of 
novelties out of his sleeve and incident- 
ally revive several works that have been 
absent from the Opéra’s répertoire for 
many long years. The ante-bellum sched- 
ule of four performances a week—on 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sun- 
day—will be in force this Winter. 

Rabaud’s “Marouf,” which is to be 
done at the Metropolitan this season, re- 
tains its place on the Opéra Comique’s 
répertoire, with Jean Périer, Felix Vie- 
nille and Mile. Davelli singing the prin- 
cipal réles. “Aphrodite,” the Camille 
Erlanger opera Campanini and Marthe 
Chenal are to introduce in Chicago ere 
long, is being given now with Mlle. 
Marydorska in the name part. 

“Le Roi d’Ys,” “Louise,” “Mireille,” 
“Manon,” “Lakmé,” “Werther,” “Tosca,” 
and “Mignon,” all are to be heard at the 
Opéra Comique just now. 

Marie Delna, who has been spending 
most of her time of late at the Gaiete- 
Lyrique, singing in Godard’s “La Vivan- 
diére,” will return to the Opéra Comique’s 
fold for the revival of Bruneau’s “L’At- 
taque du Moulin,” promised for the near 
future. This richly gifted contralto will 
resume the réle she made so peculiarly 
her own in the first performances of this 
Bruneau work in both Paris and London. 

* * * 


EFORE launching their new com- 

pany, of which Lucrezia Bori, Maria 
Barrientos and Edith de Lys will be 
stars, upon its regular Winter season, 
the directors of the Royal Opera in 
Madrid and the Liceo in Barcelona will 
import a company from the Paris: Opéra 
for a special series of performances of 
French works. 

Maurice Renaud, it is interesting to 
note, will be the principal member of the 
group of artists Director Jacques Rouché 
will send down to Spain to uphold the 
traditions of French opera. Renaud 
seems to have received his discharge 
from the army, which, after entering it 
as a volunteer, he adorned in the manner 
that was to be expected of him. The 
singers that will accompany him from 
the Opéra in Paris to the two leading 
music centers of Spain will include the 
tenor Franz, Yvonne Gall, Jacqueline 
Royer, and MM. Couzinou, Huberty, Du- 
bois and Narcon. 

i eo 

EAN are the royalties that accrue to 

the composer of serious music in this 
day of musical grace unless he happens 
to be a Richard Strauss or a Giacomo 
Puccini, with the skill of either of those 
gentlemen in stimulating the public’s in- 
terest. Outside of the world of lyric 
drama even a creative musician of the 
standing of Sir Edward Elgar would 
fare scantily did he rely for his bread 
and butter wholly upon the fees paid him 
for performances of his works. 

Sir Edward made the statement the 
other day that in no single year have the 
performing fees of his “Enigma” Varia- 
tions—a very popular work in his home- 
land—covered the cost of the music 
paper he wrote them on. While as for 


“The Dream of Gerontius,” his average 
yearly income from performances of this 
most frequently performed of his ora- 
torios amounts to the princely sum of 
$125. 

Apparently it was ever thus, notes the 
London Daily News and Leader, recall- 
ing the fact that Gounod received only 
$200 for “Faust,” and the purchaser, 
Tom Chappell, thought so little of it that 
he neglected to reserve the performing 
rights. 


EDNESDAY of this week was the 

day set for the Paris premiére of 
André Messager’s “Béatrice.” Contrary 
to the custom with the premiéres of 
operas, the performance was to be a 
“gala” one for the benefit of one of the 
many war funds. 

The cast chosen included Charles Fon- 
taine, who is to be one of the Chicago 
Opera Company’s new tenors this year, 
and Felix Vieuille, that admirable bass- 
baritone who spent part of one season at 
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INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI’S 
OPERA HOUSE IN PARMA 


Few are the individuals that own opera houses. 
Several years ago the Reinach Opera House in 


Chicago Opera Company, is one of the few. 


Cleofonte Campanini, the director of the 


his native city of Parma, Italy, was placed on the market and he promptly bought it and 


shortly afterward gave a special season of opera there. 


While he is in this country he has 


it leased to other impresarii, but he intends to keep it for a plaything for his later years. 


ROM Paris comes the word that after 
more than three years of profes- 
sional silence Edouard Risler has reap- 
peared on the concert stage and given 
three recitals already this Fall at the 
Salle des Agriculteurs. Risler is one of 
the foremost of French concert pianists 
—perhaps the foremost—and as such he 
had a very large following in Germany, 
as well as his own country, before the 
war. He is an artist of uncommonly ex- 
tensive répertoire. 


the old Manhattan, where he alternated 
with Charles Gilibert. Yvonne Chazel 
was chosen to be the first Béatrice in 
Paris. 
* i + 

EGLECT on the part of the Perform- 

ing Rights Society of England to 
state definitely and clearly just what 
works are under its control and what 
fees are demanded for performances of 
them, has brought on another clash on 
paper between the society and some of 


the most representative concert pro- 
moters and native composers. 

No one will deny that composers have 
a moral as well as a legal right to a per- 
centage of the earnings of the children 
of their brains, but this society, which 
undertakes to guard their rights, has 
pursued a questionable policy thus far in 
refusing to state specifically the scope of 
its controlling interest and its scale of 
fees. The matter has been brought to a 
head by a letter that recently appeared 
in the London Times, signed by an im- 
posing array of conductors and compos- 
ers. Among them were Granville Ban- 
tock, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Sir Frederic Cowen, Isidore de 
Lara, Landon Ronald, Dr. Walford 
Davies, Sir Frederic Bridge and Sir 
Charles Stanford, Dr. Ethel Smyth, Sir 
Walter Parratt and Sir Hubert Parry. 

These distinguished musicians asserted 
that the Performing Rights Society is 
working the provisions of the Copyright 
Act of 1911 in a way which inflicts injus- 
tice on both the public and the composer, 
and they concluded by saying: “Unless 
and until the Performing Rights Society 
produces and makes available, at a rea- 
sonable inspection charge to those inter- 
ested, a full list of the works it claims to 
control, stating the prices it means to 
charge for performing rights, composers 
of Allied and British nationality will con- 
tinue to suffer by the inference that ex- 
pensive local consequences will result 
from the performance of their recent 
works, and those interested will be com- 
pelled to avoid their music and confine 
themselves to copyright-free or enemy 
works.” 

This letter evoked a reply from Wil- 
liam Boosey, the president of the Per- 
forming Rights Society, who contented 
himself with saying that the society’s 
composers and authors are perfectly sat- 
isfied with the manner in which their 
business is conducted and with the finan 
cial results attained, and claimed for the 
society freedom to conduct its own busi- 
ness in its own way. This is on the face 
of it a reasonable claim, observes Lon 
don Musical News, but after all, busi- 
ness methods are only defensible when 
they operate to the advantage of the 
public. “The fact remains that a good 
many managers feel that they are not 
being treated considerately, and so long 
as that feeling exists the danger of the 
situation is precisely as stated by the 
signers of the first letter.” 

x * * 


NDEFATIGABLE in his labors on be- 

half of British music and musicians, 
Isidore de Lara recently gave the 800th 
of the War Emergency Concerts he has 
been promoting in England since the out- 
break of the war. In directing this ex- 
tended series of concerts he has produced 
234 new works by British composers and 
has provided 7,000 engagement for con- 
cert artists. 

Throughout the series Mr. De Lara 
has been scrupulously consistent in ad- 
hering to the music of native composers. 
Not a strain of music of German, Aus- 
trian or Hungarian origin has_ been 
heard at these concerts. At the same 
time he has been a glorified angel to con- 
cert singers and players who have been 
hard hit by the war, and he has been a 
good musical friend to the soldiers as 
well in giving free concerts for those 
who have returned wounded from the 
Front. 

At the 800th of his All-British Con- 
certs Mr. de Lara introduced one of the 
most attractive novelties he has yet dis- 
covered, according to the Daily Tele- 
graph. It was a suite for a small com- 
bination of instruments bearing the title 
“Lady Audley’s Suite,” and was the 
work of Herbert Howells. “Lady Aud- 
ley’s Suite” consists, we are told, of four 
piece, each of whic® portrays an episode 
in the life of a little girl. There is z. 
dance of Four Sleepy Golliwogs, a duo- 
logue with an old shepherd, an episode 
descriptive of church-time, and of how 
her thoughts wandered while the parson 
Peery. the solemnest things in a low, up- 
and-down voice,” and the story that the 
old shepherd told her of the merry times 
he had when he was young. And the 
music in which these things are set forth 
is dainty, quaint and full of a quiet hu- 
mor that is said to be most effective. 

* *” cK 


RENCH-LIFE, it has been proven, 
does not have any disastrous effect 
upon the soldiers inherent love for music. 
Rather the contrary result seems to have 
been the rule thus far. 
One of the most remarkable features of 
music in war-time, in the opinion of the 
critic of the London Daily Telegraph, is 
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the continued interest taken in the divine 
art and its welfare by soldiers fighting 
their country’s battles. “True, there was 
a time,” he recalls, “when that interest 
seemed to slacken a little, if I may judge 
by my post bag, but there was no ap- 
proach to complete cessation at any time 
in the past three years. Six months 
after the beginning of the war I had let- 
ters from musical friends in various of 
the fighting fronts, who told me that 
never again would or could music have 
the same interest for them as previously 
it had had; but even these good fellows 
have proved themselves to have been in a 


“state of ‘mood,’ for most of them who 


survive have written to me since to urge 
their undying lust for the tone of an or- 
chestra, of a string quartet, for this 
piece of music or that opera. And with 
some the old ruling passion never flagged 
for a moment even of greatest physical 
stress.” 

It is evident that when peace is re- 
stored the fighting men, their appetite 
for music whetted by the long period of 


starvation, as far as it is concerned, will 
give a new fillip to the general musical 
enthusiasm after their return home. 

* * * 


BROTHER of Igor Stravinsky, the 
composer of “Petrouchka” and 
“L’Oiseau de feu,” fell fighting on the 
Russian front a few weeks ago. He was 
a singer and as such was exempt from 
military service, according to a special 
ordinance in Russia, but he felt impelled 
to take his place along with his fighting 
countrymen. He had returned to Petro- 
grad to appear at the National Opera, 
to which he belonged, and to sing there 
the new patriotic hymn composed by his 
brother—which scored a great success— 
and then had gone back to the Front. 
He was killed shortly after rejoining his 
company. 
* a * 
See Liverpool Corporation in revising 
the salaries of all its officals has 
shown an encouraging symptom by in- 
creasing the salary of the Municipal 
Organist from $2,000 to $2,500. 
J. L. H. 





CHARLES COOPER’S RECITAL 


Pianist Confirms Good Impression Made 
at Previous New York Appearances 


Charles Cooper, the pianist, whose 
work has met with a measure of favor 
in this city during the past few seasons, 
was heard again in a recital at olian 
Hall on the afternoon of Election Day 
and was well received by an audience 
of moderate size. Mr. Cooper’s earnest- 
ness insures him the good opinion of 
music-lovers and his talents are not to 
be denied. Technical proficiency and the 
quality of musical charm enter into his 
playing and from the view of interpre- 
tative disclosures his intelligence and 
sensitiveness stand him generally in 
good stead. His principal offerings last 
week were Bach’s C Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s E Flat Sonata, Op. 
27—two works which, after the annual 
fashion of certain compositions, have 
become all the rage with pianists this 





season—and the Schumann Fantasie. 
Neither the Bach nor the Beethoven 
showed off Mr. Cooper’s skill to such ad- 
vantage as the romantic “Fantasie,” the 
first especially wanting clarity and de- 
cisiveness of accent. But the Schumann 
he read with poetic susceptibility and 
alertness, despite some slips of memory 
in the first movement. Besides these 
works he gave some Chopin, Rachman- 
inoff and Liszt pieces. Bm. F. F. 





Walter L. Bogert Sings for Washington 
Fine Arts Society 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—The 
Washington Society of the Fine Arts is 
giving a series of five concert. For the 
first event they presented Walter L. 
Bogert, baritone, in one of his folk-song 
recitals. His. program was made up of 
six groups, Irish, Greek (sung in Greek), 
Little Russian (sung in Russian), 
French (sung in Frenéth), Hungarian 
and Scotch. 
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‘‘Bonnet Is a Genius’”’ 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia 
‘‘Above All He Has 
Magnetism Which Im- 
presses His Hearers With 
His Artistic Concep- 
tion’”’ 
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needs of all voices.” 





Artist Copy Sent Free. 


M. W itmark & Sons 


Dept. C 
144 W. 37th St., New York City 


The following review appeared in 
‘*‘Musical America’’ Nov. 10, 1917: 


“The composer of ‘Carissima,’ one of the 
most popular waltz songs published a decade 
ago, has done a song in “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,’ which is one of those melodious com- 
positions that win immediate favor. 
in the ballad style, it has a strong ‘human-in- 
terest’ appeal and should become as popular 
as ‘The Sunshine of Your Smile’ and ‘Some- 
where a Voice Is Calling.’ 
along the same lines and is sure to be admired 
when sung by a singer who can call up the 
emotional appeal demanded by it. 
are also by Mr. Penn, and are very singable. 
The song is issued in five keys, to meet the 


Frankly 


It is conceived 


The words 


A. W. K 


This song is published in five keys, for 
all voices. 


Stale Key Desired. 
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Slowly and Tenderly 


In the twi-light as the 
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BAUER AND THIBAUD 
GIVE FINE RECITAL 


Artists Give First Beethoven Pro- 
gram Under Friends of 
Music Auspices 





Under the auspices of the Society of 
the Friends of Music, Harold Bauer, the 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, the violin- 
ist, appeared in joint recital at the Punch 
and Judy Theater, in the afternoon of 
Nov. 8, in the first of a series of recitals 
of the ten violin and piano sonatas of 
Beethoven. The sonatas played on this 
occasion were those in D, Op. 12; in G, 
Op. 96, and Op. 30, in C. Minor. 

Often enough when two or more 
virtuosi join forces in a sonata recital or 


a concert of chamber music, the result is 
not altogether happy, possibly due largely 
to the fact that a virtuoso is accustomed 


to having others adapt themselves to him 
rather than vice versa. This, however, 
was not the case in Thursday afternoon’s 
recital by Harold Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud. 

The charmingly intimate theater was 
well filled with an admiring audience 
ready to respond enthusiastically to the 
accomplished interpretations of these fin- 
ished artists. Not their widely known 
technical equipment nor the masterly 
blending of their respective instruments 
charmed the hearer paramountly, but 
rather the note of incomparable sincerity 
that seemed to imbue every phase of 
their playing. The D Major and the G 
Major Sonatas, followed subsequently by 
the Sonata in C, were performed with 
exquisite subtle delicacy and musical 
precision. Time has tempered Thibaud’s 
former impetuosity, so that on this occa- 
sion his bowing was characterized by all 
that clarified serenity and depth so es- 
sential to a Beethoven sonata. On the 
other hand, Harold Bauer subjugates 
himself so utterly to the composition, 
adapts himself so spontaneously to his 
partner, that it is often hard to realize 
that he is the dazzling Bauer heard as 
soloist in a concerto. oo, F. 
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EXPLAINS ALLIANCE 
TO HER AUDIENCE 


Kitty Cheatham Endorses League 
of Musical Interests at 
Brooklyn Recital 


Kitty Cheatham, in a recital given at 
the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn on 
Nov. 9, for the benefit of the war relief 
activities of the Academy, transported 
her grown-up audience back to the won- 
derful land of childhood, when she sang 
the delightful folk songs and nursery 
rhymes which she has fitted to strains 
from the compositions of the finest mas- 
ters of music in her collections: “A 
Nursery Garland, Woven by Kitty 
Cheatham” and “Kitty Cheatham—Her 
Book,” lately published. She opened her 
program with a tiny bit of Haydn’s “A 
New Created World,” from “The Crea- 
tion,” which, she explained, seemed to 
her so fitting in view of present condi- 
tions. Then followed excerpts from her 
books above referred to, including rhymes 
written to bits of Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Grieg, Strauss and Gabrilowitsch. There 
was an_ exquisite German lullaby, 
“Freund Husch”; Two Leaves from “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Old Negro Folk 
Songs and Legends. By request, Miss 
Cheatham recited that lovely little poem 
of Archibald Sullivan’s, “The Little Gray 
Lamb,” which she did with charming 
grace. She sang Bainbridge Crist’s 
Chinese Nursery Rhymes with gay aban- 
don and rare dramatic artistry, much to 
the delight of everyone. The program 
was concluded with two new patriotic 
songs, “Hymn of Free Russia” by Alex- 
ander T. Gretchaninoff, and “Our Amer- 
ica” by Augusta E. Stetson, in the 
singing of which the audience joined. 

Miss Cheatham took occasion, when 
her program was finished, to speak of 
John C. Freund’s new Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States, plans of which 
he introduced at a recent gathering. She 
declared herself heartily in favor of 
it, and stated that she believed it to be 
one of the most momentous movements 
of the age. She read from a copy of 
MUSICAL AMERICA Mr. Freund’s article 
on the subject, and a letter by herself in 
the same issue, in which she commends 
the idea. Printed circulars explaining 
the aims of the Alliance were distributed 
to the audience. 

Under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute, Mme. Povla Frijsh, Danish 
soprano, gave her first Brooklyn concert 
on the evening of Nov. 6, at the Academy 
of Music. She sang with remarkable in- 
terpretive skill, faultless enunciation and 
delightful color. Her program was a re- 
markably fine one, including in the first 
group Beethoven’s “Glorie a la Nature,” 
Mozart’s “Ariette’ and Handel’s “Air 
de Poppee.” There were two tasteful 
songs by Chausson, an Italian serenade 
and “Papillons,” which were sung with 
exquisite grace. “Les Cigales’” by Chau- 
brier aroused the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, to which Mme Frijsh responded 
with Debussy’s “Manoline” as an encore. 
Very notable was a group of songs by 
Gretschaninoff, Borodine, Stravinsky and 
Moussorgski. Mme. Frijsh closed her 
program with Sharp’s “Japanese Death 
Song” in English; a Dutch serenade by 
Lange, which she had to repeat; Grieg’s 





“With a Primrose,” sung masterfully, in 
the original, and finally, the same com- 
poser’s stirring “Hope.” As an encore 
Mme. Frijsh accompanied herself at the 
piano in a pretty little Fourteenth Cen- 
tury French chanson. 

Helen Weiller, contralto, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the Brooklyn Arion 
Society concert on Nov. 22. 

A. T. S. 


BUFFALO GREETS MME. 
STANLEY AND MARTINELLI 


Soprano and Tenor Triumph in Joint 
Recital—Marie Sundelius De- 
lights Hearers 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Mrs. Mai 
Davis Smith’s subscription series of con- 
certs opened in Elmwood Music Hall the 
evening of the 23d, with a joint song 
recital given by Helen Stanley, soprano, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Both singers made 
their initial appearances here and they 
were enthusiastically received. 

The program presented was refresh- 
ingly novel in character and gave scope 
for individual expression and there was 
decided merit of interpretation. Mme. 
Stanley sang two groups of songs, one 
in French and one in English; the 
French group in particular was charm- 
ing. She was recalled and obliged to 
add an encore number after each group. 

Mr. Martinelli confined himself to 
Italian songs of varying style, which he 
sang with a lavish outpouring of his 
vibrant, beautiful voice. He had an ova- 
tion after each of his groups and was 
compelled to sing encore numbers. The 
two singers sang a duet from “Carmen” 
and one from “Madama _ Butterfly.” 
Elmer Zoller for Mme. Stanley and 
Emilio Roxas for Mr. Martinelli pro- 
vided adequate accompaniments. 

Mme. Marie Sundelius gave a song re- 
cital in the Twentieth Century Club Hall 
the evening of the 20th before an inter 
ested and delighted audience. Her pro- 
gram was conventional in character and 
gave the singer ample opportunity to 
display all her gifts of interpretation 
and her command of her fine vocal re- 
sources. She was admirably accom- 
panied by Conrad Forsberg. 

The announcement in the great Fall 
Issue of this paper that the gala con- 
cert to be given by the Guido Chorus in 
December would be under the patronage 
of the Buffalo Conservatory is a mis- 
quotation. The concert will be given 
under the patronage of the Masonic 
Scottish Rite Consistory of Buffalo. 

F. H. H. 








Clarksburg (W. Va.,) Women Bar 
German Artists 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 13.—Ger- 
man artists and German musicians were 
placed under the ban recently by the 
Marcato Club. Club engagements with 
German artists and all others in sym- 
pathy with the Central Powers have been 
cancelled by the women’s club. 
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What some of the Chicago Critics said about 


aximilian Pilzer 


Pilzer a Master. 
Chicago Evening American. 


“Maximilian Pilzer is a violinist with a genuine gift 
for playing the lighter and more graceful forms of 
Hackett, 


violin music. ””’ — Karleton 


Evening Post. 


Entirely clear, clean tone. 


C. Moore, Chicago Journal. 


Management: Daniel Mayer, 


”’_-Herman Devries, 


sé 


balist’s. 


musical taste. 


Chicago Daily News. 


His tone is broad and of admirable quality, 
and it lent considerable nobility to his interpretation. 
.'—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald 


Times Building, New York 


.’—Edward 


Nobody’s tone is cleaner—not even Zim 
.’—Donaghey, Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Pilzer is a brilliant performer, endowed 
with a very fleet and facile technic and with much 


.’—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
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Some Dos and Don’ts 








Analyzing the Successful 
Type of Local Impresario 


Splendid Opportunities Cia: to Maniéies of Musical Enterprises 
in Fairly Large American Cities—Personality, Tact, News 
Instinct, Business Sense Among Essential Qualifications— 


By MERLE ARMITAGE 
Leading Manager in Wichita, Kan. 











S one looks over the Special Fall 
that 
great “Who’s Who” of clubs, artists, 
among the many sur- 


Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
managers, etc., 
prising things to be found there are the 
vast number of “small towns” that now 
have their regular concert courses by 
artists of world renown, and the equally 
large number of local managers. Many 
of these, especially in the small towns, 
are what I term “emergency” managers; 
to them, the bringing of artists is an 
interesting and at times a profitable side 
line. But there is another class of man- 
agers, men who live and work in the 
American city of say from one hundred 
to two hundred thousand population. 


This man has a real opportunity; he 
has a chance of a lifetime, as I see it, 
for he is getting in on the ground floor 


of one of the many new businesses in 
this country that have a fine future, a 
future that means a sure place in the 
life of a community, and a financial 
future that will warrant making it a 
life profession. It is a business that will 
have no appeal to a poor loser, or to a 
man that will not take a chance. It will, 
however, have a decided fascination for 
the man who is endowed with the usually 
dominant American traits of character, 
i.€., courage, common sense, something 
of the sporting instinct, and honesty. I do 
not mean to flatter the local manager 
when I say that he must be a man of 
more than ordinary ability, for this is 
simply a statement of fact, as I shall 
endeavor to set forth. 

First, it is quite evident that the local 
impresario must be something of a 
mixer. I do not mean the usual 
type that is associated with the term 
“mixer.” I do not mean the man who 
affects loud clothing, and who while slap- 





thing.” 


lies. 


‘news instinct’; 


business, and his personality; 


whether he wishes 


in his community, and to know when his 
promotion is getting over. 


Business Qualifications 


He must be a business man, for his is 
a real business, and he must make friends 
with printers, with editors, with society 
women (tact needed here!), with his fel- 
low business and professional men and 
women and in fact with everyone that 
goes to concerts, might go to concerts, 
will go to concerts, or who has anything 
to do with making his concerts a success. 
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ping you on the back, uses your first 
name to ask you “how is every little 
I do mean the man who is capa- 
ble of commanding the respect of all 
classes of people, for it is with a great 
many classes of people that his business 
And he must be a versatile person, 
for he shall have to handle some of the 
business pertaining to several different 
professions, and on how well he can do 
this rests a major portion of his success. 
In the first place, he must have what 
newspaper men are pleased to call the 
he must know a good 
story when he sees it, and, more im- 
portant, he must know how to write one, 
sometimes out of whole cloth. Writing 
an interesting story from almost nothing 
requires some talent, if the story is to be 
effective, and if the story stays close to 
the truth and nothing but the truth. He 
must have a very good knowledge of the 
psychology of advertising, and he must 
have a practical knowledge of the tech- 
nical side of printing, newspaper set- 
ups, of line and space and type. He 
must have taste and discrimination, for 
his advertising must reflect clearly his 
it will 
it to or not. He 
must have the true showman’s instinct 
for the kind of attraction that will draw 
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ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 7Oth St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Col. 684 


59th St., 








MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260°West 57th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 


Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 





Tel. Conn, 

M REGINA | SALES TEACHER OF 
me, e SINGING 
Formerly ‘of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 
‘Phone Lenox 2880 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 





Tel. Moruingside 4870 





Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis MEHAN 





Teachers of over six hundred artists now in re- 
sponsible positions. For all particulars apply _ to 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., Tel. Circle 1472. 
EDMUND J, MYER 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t> 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
<r . {NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 
STUDIOS | BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 

PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 


1425 Broadway, New York, _———- Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 C ene IE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing | ‘*Somewhere in France ;"’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, ete. 853 Carnegie Hall 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ‘Cello and Piano, 
cales, ete. 

Fred V. Sittig, 
153 West 80th St., 


Mme. CG, TROTIN, 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythn 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


MARIE YAN GELDER, Prima Donna Soprano 


Teacher of Singing. ‘“‘The Foundation of Ar 
tistic Singing’’ also ‘Healthy Breathing and Correct 
Speaking in Six Lessons.’’ Over 2000 lessons in two 
years. Elizabeth Mather College, Atlanta, Ga. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
a 








Annie Friedberg, 

















Recitals, Clubs,“ Musi- 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
» Eo Schuyler 9520 





TEACHER OF 
MUSICIANSHIP 











Carnegie New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 





MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House. New York 
1425 Broadway Tel. Beyant 5554 





Just as important as any of the before- 
mentioned requirements is the necessity 
of being able to do business with the 
three or four firms that control the rea! 


concert business of America. By this I 
do not mean that it is necessary to have 
a pull, or to use any influence to get 
artists. But the New York managers of 
artists, who have the real drawing-power 
artists, are usually loyal to the men and 
women with whom they do business in a 
city (as they should be), and it is there- 
fore well to have a real reason for enter- 
ing the business, or else to be somewhat 
established as a manager, and to be 
known to the New York agents as a 
man of ability, whose efforts usually re- 
sult in success. This is nothing but 
what any business house in any com- 
mercial line would ask and require, only 
they would go much further in their re- 
quirements, the toremost of which would 
be a satisiactory reference in Bradstreet 
and Dun. 


Curb the Ego 


It is not every man or woman who 
can stand the limelight. It is a sur- 
prising but significant fact that more 
local managers lose out through conceit, 
growing out of seeing their name in print 
along with Gluck. McCormack, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Galli-Curci, Kreisler, etc., 
than from any other one cause. Pub- 
licity seems to have a peculiar effect on 
certain types of men and women, and it 
is a strong personality indeed who can 
sueceed as a manager of concerts, and 
not be too conscious of the fact. To a 
firm foundation in the first year of busi- 
ness must be added the never-ceasing 
effort to please—to avoid as far as pos- 
sible disappointing the public, not to over 
advertise, which is sure to have dis- 
astrous after-effects. To know what his 
city and his public will stand in the 
way of attractions, and the number of 
them that they will support. He must 
have an auditorium capable of seating 
not less than 2500 people, if he is to 

make money, enough money to compen- 
sate him for his time and energy. He 
must not affiliate himself or his busi- 
ness with any one clique or set, nor with 
any one institution, newspaper or indi- 
vidual. He must be friendly with all, 
intimate with none. He must not allow 
his name to be used by other individuals 
or organizations, for the purpose of 
furthering their selfish interests, or he 
will find himself high and dry, or else 
in a chaos from which there is no grace- 
ful escape. Every local manager who 
is a success will be asked to shoulder 
the burdens of the less successful, and 
it is a wise man who can maintain peace- 
ful neutrality. 

The man who is willing to learn, who 
will make use of his experiences— 
whether fortunate or unfortunate—in 
building for the future, who will play 
fair and square with his public, with the 
managers, and most of all with himself, 
will be a manager worthy of the name, 
and success and the things we associate 
with it will be his. 


SOLOISTS AID LUTHER CHORUS 





Idelle Patterson and Holmquist Sing at 
Reformation Festival in New York 


A Concert and Reformation Festival] 
was given at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, on the evening of Nov. 9. The 
Luther Chorus, under the direction of 
Tobias Westlin, sang Luther’s “Eine 
Feste Burg” and various choruses in 
Swedish. Their numbers in English, the 
“Hallelujah” from Beethoven’s “Mount 
of Olives” and “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing” from Haydn’s “The Creation,” were 
well delivered with full tone, and the 
attacks and releases were for the most 
part clean cut. 

The soloists were Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano; Gustaf Holmquist, baritone, and 
John T. Erickson, organist. 

In spite of begging the indulgence of 
the audience on. the plea of indisposi- 
tion, Miss Patterson sang “Caro Nome” 
exceedingly well and was recalled sev- 
eral times. She later offered a group 
of songs by Handel], Bemberg and Wood- 
man and, with Mr. Holmquist, sang in 
the Haydn number. Mr. Holmquist sang 
Handel’s “Why Do the Nations Rage?”’ 
and, besides incidental solos with the 
chorus, he gave a group of numbers in 
Swedish. He was admirably accom- 
panied by Achabel Sasseon. John T. 
Erickson played Grison’s “Grande Offer- 
toire.” 





Teresa Carrefio’s Daughter Arrives in 
America 
Mme. Teresita Carrefio Blois, daughter 


of the late Teresa Carrefio and herself a 
pianist, arrived in America on Nov. 8. 





Mme. Blois’s home is in New Rochelle, 
N. Y 
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CONVERSE’S “ORMAZD” THE NOVELTY AT 
OPENING SYMPHONY CONCERT IN LONDON 


Noted American Composer’s Symphonic Poem Awakens Great Interest — Abolish Expensive Seats at 
Orchestral Concerts Despite Entertainment Tax—‘‘All-British’’ Concert Marks Eight-Hundredth 
Arranged by Isadore de Lara in Last Three Years—Novelty by Herbert Howell Depicts Life of a 
Little Girl—Interesting Program Heard at Inaugural of London String Quartet 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Oct. 21, 1917. 
WELCOME innovation at the first 
* symphony concert was that, in spite 
of the greatly increased expense of ad- 
vertising, printing, etc., Messrs. Chappell 
& Co., Ltd., had decided to abolish the 10s. 
6d. seats, which with the additional enter- 
tainment tax would have cost 12s. There 
will now be only two prices for reserved 


seats, 8s. 6d. and 5s. 9d., and the sub-. 


scription to these for each of the series 
of four concerts will be 28s. and 20s. 
respectively. A balcony seat will now 
cost 3s. and an arena seat ls. 3d., in- 
cluding the entertainment tax. America 
supplied the novelty in the program, the 
symphonic poem, “Ormazd,” by Fred- 
erick Shepherd Converse. Great interest 
was aroused by the work of this gifted 
composer. César Franck’s Symphony in 
D Minor—a work which seems to be 
steadily gaining in favor with the pub- 
lic—was the central item of the program, 
which opened with the Prelude to “Par- 
sifal” and closed with Delius’s symphonic 
poem, “Brigg Fair.” Arthur de Greef 
played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 2 for 
piano and orchestra in magnificent style. 


Await “Khovantschina” 


This week in opera has again been 
one of welcome works from the Beecham 
répertoire. In “Otello” both Frank Mul- 
lings and Mignon Nevada quite sur- 
passed themselves and probably gave the 
best performances. They were support- 
ed by Edith Clegg and Frederic Austin. 
Désiree Ellinger is adding to her lau- 
rels; her Madama Butterfly is splendid. 
On Friday she sang Marguerite to Web- 
ster Millar’s excellent Faust. For next 
Friday we are promised the first per- 
formance in English of Moussorgsky’s 
‘“Khovantschina,”’ with Edna Thornton 
as Martha and Norman Allin as Dosithe- 
us. During the performance there is to 
be an excellent ballet, organized by Mme. 
Astafieva. a\4 

There were three piano recitals on 
Saturday. Mark Hambourg played a 
Schumann program, and Frank Tapp, 
formerly musical director of the Pump 
Room Orchestra, Bath, made his London 
recital début in auspicious fashion. 

The “All-British” concert given in 
Steinway Hall last Thursday by Isadore 
de Lara was the 800th that indefatigable 
musician has organized during the last 
three years of the war. He produced a 
very interesting novelty by Herbert 
Howell—“‘Lady Audley’s Suite,” four 
pieces portraying the life of a little girl, 
dainty and full of delightful humor, a 
work which should become very popular. 
It was well played by W. H. Reed, H. 
Waldo Warner, C. J. Woodhouse and 


Teevenerr 


Kitty Cheatham 


(The only woman in the world conducting a Male Symphony Band and Orchestra) 


Carnegie Hall, Tuesday Evening, Nov. 27, 1917 


At 8.15 promptly 


Seats, 50c. to $2.00 


At the Piano, FLORA MacDONALD 





Of the Program will be devoted to the little classics of the great masters, 
which Miss Cheatham has recently compiled in her latest book, ‘‘A Nursery 


faces each number of the Suite with the original Hoffman Fairy tale, that 
The adaptation has been made by Miss Cheatham and 


Part | 
Garland” (G. Schirmer, Inc.). 

Part I! To Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Nutcracker’’ Suite (by request). 
inspired the music. 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Part Il! To community singing, and 


é a group of the popular old negro songs 
Nursery Rhymes with which Miss Cheatham is so closely identified. 


Carnegie Hall Box Office, 7th Avenue and 57th Street 


W. Patterson Parker. Mr. Reed also 


played two charming violin solos by W. 
McNaught, son of Dr. McNaught, now 
serving in France, a Barcarolle and a 
Frederick Taylor sang some 


Caprice; 


Above: Phyllis Archibald of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, Who Lately Scored a 
Triumph as the “Page” in Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” in Lon- 
don; Below: C. G. Hedmont, Amer- 
ican Tenor, Member of the Carl Rosa 
Company and a Leading Wagnerian 
Singer 


new songs by D. Millar Craig, while 


Gwendoline Mason played solos by Hays. 
The Prima Donna Choir sang, and Mr. 


ASSISTED BY 
SOLLER and her Male 
Symphony Orchestra 


Miss Cheatham pre- 


and 








Boxes, $18.00 and $15.00 


Steinway Piano 


TT TL 











ORRIN BASTEDO 


de Lara spoke with the greatest enthu- 
siasm on the new faith in British music, 
indeed, in that of English-speaking 
peoples. 

Last night at Claridges Mr. de Lara 
gave his first “Hour of Music” and was 
successfully assisted by Olive Turner, 
Olga Rudge, Florence Bayfield, and 
Messrs. Frederick Taylor, Andre Karat 
and Frank Webster. 

“Carmen” was given at the “Old Vic” 
on Saturday evening and will be repeat- 
ed this week. “Maritana” is also being 
played twice. Constance Willis, who 
made a great success in the title rdle, 
is “one of Vic’s own singers,” for while 
still at high school she was in the chorus 
and since has sung the chief parts in 
some sixteen operas. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society will 
commence its winter season on Monday, 
Nov. 12—its 105th—and this year will 
give six concerts under the direction of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Owing to the present difficult condi- 
tions, the committee of the Leighton 
House Chamber Concerts have been com- 
pelled to send in their resignation to the 
trustees of Leighton House. These con- 
certs were commenced shortly after the 
death of Lord Leighton, and may be 
described as having consisted of two com- 
plete series, though an interval of some 
years has elapsed between the first and 
the second. Mrs. Rose K. Farebrother, 
the honorary secretary, has arranged to 
give a series of three subscription con- 
certs, commencing on Thursday, Nov. 8, 
when she will have the assistance of Mrs. 
Norman O’Neil, Myra Hess, Desiree De- 
fauw, Emile de Vlieger and H. Waldo 
Warner, with Yves Tinayre as the vocal- 
ist. 

At the twenty-third Free Sunday Con- 
cert for Soldiers and Sailors and their 
friends Frank Armstrong was assisted 
by Katherine Doubleday, Lilia Byrne, 


Maisie Horne and Adelina Leon. The 
AZolian Hall audience enjoyed the fine 
performance. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn lately gave her oft- 
postponed recital in A®olian Hall, as- 
sisted by Percy Pitt. She sang a charm- 
ing new song by Mr. Pitt called ‘“Per- 
fume.” Mme. Lunn is above all a mag- 
nificent dramatic singer and at her re- 
cital found her greatest success in songs 
by Albert Mallinson—especially “The 
Blood Red Ring.” 


London Quartet Opens Series 


The London String Quartet has opened 
its tenth series of chamber concert 
“Pops,” and at Friday’s a perfect ren- 
dering of Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor 
was given. A very attractive “Folk 
Song Phantasy Quartet” by H. Waldo 
Warner was played for the first time, 
having previously won the first prize in 
the Cobbett Competition. The program 
closed with the Schubert Octet for 
Strings and Wind, in which the artists 
were joined by Charles Draper (clar- 
inet), A. H. Brain (horn), Wilfred 
James (bassoon) and Claud Hobday 
(double bass). The playing of James 
Levey was especially fine. 

The stars of light opera are still rising 
—rising so large and full that we may 
call them planets—and as soon as one 
disappears another is ready to take its 
place. Thus ere many months are fled, 
Robert Evert will replace “The Maid of 
the Mountains at Daly’s by “The Maid 
of the Sunny South” (tentative title), 
the music by Fraser Simpson and the 
libretto by Commander Dion Clayton 
Calthrop and Captain Harry Graham. 
This will be given a trial trip in Man- 
chester at Christmas, with José Collins 
as the Maid—supported by Jessie Lon- 
nen, Claude Fleming and Thorpe Bates. 
Another light opera which is “taking” 
strongly is “Arlette” at the Shaftesbury 
Theater, under the management of 
Grossmith and Laurillard. Last Friday 
it played to a packed house during a 
“Super-Zepp” raid. When the announce- 
ment of a coming air raid was made be- 
fore opening not a soul left the theater 
and the performers were rapturously ap- 
plauded. Then we have Charles B. 
Cochran, pinning his faith to “Carmin- 
etta,” at the Prince of Wales Theater. 
It is an echo of Bizet’s “Carmen” in a 
major key and is achieving a marked 
success. HELEN THIMM. 








GIVE MRS. WORRELL’S WORKS 





Compositions Well Interpreted at Mme. 
Buckhout’s Musicale 


Lola Carrier Worrell’s compositions 
were heard on Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 7, at Mme. Buckhout’s musicale, in- 
terpreted by Mme. Buckhout, Richard 
Hale, baritone, and Michael Penha, ’cell- 
ist. Mrs. Worrell played the accompani- 
ments and also a group of her piano 
compositions, “The Coquette,” ‘Orien- 
tale” and “The Sea.” 

Mme. Buckhout scored in “Memories” 
(dedicated to her) and also sang two 
groups, among them “Celtic Love Song,” 
“Autumn Bacchanal,” “Who Knows?” 
and “It Is June.” Mr. Penha and Mrs. 
Worrell opened the program with two 
movements from her Fantasy in C Major 
for ’cello and piano and later Mr. Penha 
played his ’cello solos, Reverie and Mel- 
ody, artistically. Mr. Hall made an ex- 
cellent impression in “Hohe Liebe,” 
“Der Fichtenbaum,” “Song of Khan 
Zada,” “Death Song,” “Rosy O’Grady”’ 
and “Pirate Ben.” As the final number 
Mme. Buckhout sang Mrs. Worrell’s pop- 
ular patriotic song, “Soldier Boys,” 
which is being sung frequently these 
days. It was enthusiastically applauded. 





Alma Gluck Charms 


Audience 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 7.—The appear- 
ance of Alma Gluck at the Tacoma The- 
ater before an audience that packed the 
house was a treat of the early musical 
season. Her Tacoma appearance was 
under the direction of Bernice E. Newell, 
the loca] impresario, as an extra attrac- 
tion outside of the annual, artist course. 

Her program was varied, opening with 
classics from Bach, Mozart, Spohr and 
Beethoven. A second group of modern 
songs was given with delightful feeling, 
beautiful style and a charm of enuncia- 
tion. A group of five folk-songs closed 


Her Tacoma 





the program. Elsa Scheib, as accompan- 
ist, gave the singer artistic support. 
The soprano was assisted by Signor Sal- 





vatore de Stefano, the gifted Italian 
harpist. A. W. R. 
Rudolf Bauerkeller Begins Series of 


“Fortnightly Musicales” 


Rudolf Bauerketler, the New York 
violinist, has begun a series of Sunday 
evening “fortnightly musicales” at his 
studio... On Sunday evening, Nov. 4, a 
Brahms Sextet and the Tschaikowsky 
Trio were the chamber music offerings; 
Beatrice Bowman, soprano, sang songs 
and Mischa Violin played the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. It is Mr. Bauerkeller’s 
desire to have these intimate musicales 
for lovers of the art who prefer to hear 
performances in an informal way, rather 
than in the regular concert hall manner. 
The musicales begin at 8.30 and last till 
midnight- 
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New York, November 17, 1917 


MUSIC AND THE ELECTIONS 


Many are the reasons which are being put forward 
at the present time to account for the tidal wave which 
has swept Tammany Hall into power again and left 
Mayor Mitchel and the other Fusionist candidates so 
badly wrecked that the political history of New York 
barely furnishes a similar surprise. 

The factors which decided the issue were political, 
economic, social and religious. Mayor Mitchel, as well 
as his supporters, made the cardinal mistake in believ- 
ing that a campaign of abuse of their principal oppo- 
nent, Judge Hylan, would win with the mass of the 
electorate in this city. Experience has shown that such 
attacks generally work as a boomerang. They made 
the further grave mistake of insisting that all those 
who did not vote for the Mayor and the other candi- 
dates on the Fusion ticket were renegade Americans, 
virtually in alliance with the Hohenzollern dynasty, and 
were practically seeking the downfall of American in- 
stitutions, indeed, of the republic. 

On economic grounds the Mayor had to meet the issue 
presented by increased taxation, particularly on real 
estate, while claiming that his administration had been 
characterized by drastic economies and far better sys- 
tem. To these issues was added the one created by the 
introduction of the Gary system into the schools, to 
which the bulk of the teachers and parents were op- 
posed. 

The social issue was involved in the ever-increasing 
conviction among the masses of the voters that the 
Mayor was an associate of “high-brows” and had little 
or no interest in democracy. 

Religion, too, played a prominent part in that the 
Catholic church and its followers, owing to some of 
Mayor Mitchel’s actions, squarely ranged up against 
him. This issue was complicated by the general belief 
that Mayor Mitchel was supported in his efforts to 
Calvinize the city by the Rockefeller millions. 

Finally, as a climax, there seemed to be the impres- 
sion that a vast campaign fund had been created to 
force him through, and which was being used for such 
nefarious purposes as corrupting the primaries, as ap- 
peared in the effort to deprive Mr. Bennett of the 
Republican nomination. 

Incidentally, the Mayor had been besmirched through 
his connection with various real estate transactions of 
a shady character in which the city had been mulcted. 


With it all, however, nobody ever thought for a 
moment that music would play a very important part 
in the matter. And yet, but little consideration will 
show that, particularly in the lower east side—also on 
the upper west side—thousands and thousands of people 
withdrew the support they had given at the last elec- 
tion to Mr. Mitchel and so voted either for Judge Hylan 
or for Mr. Hillquit because Mayor Mitchel and his 
Comptroller, Mr. Prendergast, had cut the appropriation 
for music for the people to next to nothing. 

When, as was reported in MUSICAL AMERICA, efforts 
were made from time to time to induce the Board of 
Estimate to make at least a decent appropriation for 
music for the people in the parks and the piers in the 
heated term, such efforts were treated with absolute 
contempt. Comptroller Prendergast particularly set his 
face squarely against any such appropriation, and, in- 
deed, was mainly instrumental], with Mayor Mitchel at 
his back, in cutting down the original picayune appro- 
priation of $70,000 for such purposes to about $16,000. 

Tammany men made good use of this, particularly in 
congested sections of the city, and proved that Mayor 
Mitchel and his associates, in as well as out of office, 
had no sympathy with the masses of the people. He 
belonged to what is called the silk-stockinged element, 
they said. 

Further argument was made, too, that while he was 
cutting down the miserable appropriation for music for 
the people, he was permitting money to run out at the 
bung hole for extravagant expenditures in other direc- 
tions, which they claimed showed the insincerity of his 
assertion that he really had the welfare of the people 
at heart. 

Politicians of all classes, denominations and tribes, 
have not yet realized what an important part music, 
and specially music for the people, is assuming in the 
life of any community. Tell them that this country 
spends to-day between six and seven hundred millions a 
year for music in all its forms, and on the musical in- 
dustries, and they greet the announcement with a smile 
of incredulity. 

Tell them, furthermore, that there are between two 
and three millions of cultured, intelligent, fairly well- 
to-do people earning their living by music, and they 
will tell you that that may be all very well, but they 
have no political power. 

Tell them that to the average man, in the congested 
parts of the city, especially, it is of little moment as to 
how many departments of the city are carried on, but 
that it is of great moment to him and his family 
whether they can go into the parks in the summer and 
hear a little music, and they will tell you promptly 
that that may be so, but it won’t have any influence 
when election time comes around. 

Mayor Mitchel’s débacle, while it cannot be said to 
have been brought about through his attitude to the 
issue of music for the masses, was certainly increased 
and emphasized by his attitude in the matter. The poli- 
ticilan, even the statesman, who believes that music and 
the musical industries that are back of it, can be dis- 
missed as being among the non-essentials of life, par- 
ticularly under the existing circumstances and of really 
no political importance is simply blind to the facts that 
stare him in the face. 

Municipally supported music is becoming more and 
more an item of importance in all the large cities. That 
is one of the reasons why so energetic, so forceful and 
far-seeing a politician as James H. Preston, Mayor of 
Baltimore, has done all in his power to help the cause 
of music in his city, with the result that not only the 
symphony concerts there are splendidly supported by 
the people, but that Baltimore has, through its con- 
certs, received a publicity whose value, in dollars and 
cents, cannot well be overestimated. 

When Mayor Mitchel and his Comptroller Prendergast 
come to think the situation over calmly, we would advise 
them, as they cast up the long list of their shortcom- 
ings, to include in them their narrow-minded, ungen- 
erous, undemocratic attitude to music for the masses 
of the people, which to tens of thousands outside those 
directly interested in music was evidence that they were 
no longer entitled to public confidence. 

All said and done, the vital issue was Mayor Mitchel 
or Tammany, “the Lady or the Tiger.” This time the 
people didn’t trust to luck, but deliberately chose “the 





Finds “Musical America” an Increasingly Valuable Aid 


To the Editor of MusiIcaAL AMERICA: 


_ I find MusicaL AMERICA an increasingly valuable aid 
in my work and a delightful companion in my recrea- 
tion hours. 
Truly yours, 
ROWENA HERRMANN. 
Towanda, Pa., Oct. 30, 1917. 
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Vera Barstow, the American Violinist, in Front of the 
Art Building, Toronto 


Vera Barstow has entirely recovered from a re- 
cent operation and is about to begin her concert 
activities for the winter. Her New York recital, original- 
ly scheduled for a date in November, has been changed 
to Feb. 25. With the exception of recitals before two 
clubs, all of Miss Barstow’s concerts have been arranged 
for new dates. 


Beddoe—An excellent and characteristic portrait of 
Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, has just been 
completed by Helen Chandler, the Boston artist, who 
is this season resident in New York. 


Melba—In consequence of the injuries sustained by 
Mme. Melba recently during a performance of “Faust” 
at Fort Worth, Tex., the soprano will not appear again 
in the vision scene in that opera. Mme. Melba’s place 
will be taken by an artist resembling her as soon as 
such a singer can be found. 


Scott—Alma Voedisch, the manager, received a tele- 
gram last week from Henri Scott, the basso, now on the 
Pacific Coast filling concert engagements, that he had 
been in a railroad wreck near Spokane, Wash. Mr. 
Scott.was injured but expressed the belief that he would 
be able to continue his tour. 


Schumann-Heink—Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
recently sold her country home at Caldwell, N. J. The 
place is considered one of the finest in the mountainous 
section of northern New Jersey and is said to be worth 
$200,000. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s winter home is in 
Chicago and she also owns a country place in California. 


Stransky—Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, had an interesting article on 
Brahms in the New York Evening Mail on Nov. 9. 
Mr. Stransky, who was a friend of the composer, gave 
an account of hearing “Der Schmied” played by the 
composer shortly after its completion. 


Aleock—Another American singer who is doing her 
bit is Merle Alcock, the contralto. During a busy con- 
cert tour of the West, Mrs. Alcock found time to visit 
the soldiers at Fort Sill and after witnessing the weekly 
review of the infantrymen and the field artillery, sang 
an entire program for the “boys,” ending with several 
patriotic numbers. Major Hobson, commander of the 
fort, was an enthusiastic listener throughout the pro- 
gram. 


Godowsky—Apparently the identity of Leopold Go- 
dowsky is obvious even to the man in the street. The 
other day the great pianist was standing in front of the 
Verdi monument on upper Broadway, waiting for a car, 
when one of the taxi-drivers who make their stand 
along that street approached him, and, pointing a 
stubby finger toward the monument, asked: “Say, Mis- 
ter, kin you tell me w’ot them figgurs mean? You’re 
one o’ them guys, ain’t yer?” 


Sousa—Lieut. John Philip Sousa was voted, by the 
members of the Hippodrome company on Election Day, 
to be the most popular man, next to Charles Dilling- 
ham. Nov. 6 being Lieut. Sousa’s birthday, he was 
invited to assist in celebrating the event at the Hippo- 
drome. He conducted his own number, “The Land of 
Liberty,” at the afternoon performance and afterwards 
was } ing sy, with two handsome guidons for his Navy 
Band by Mr. Dillingham, R. H. Burnside and the house 
staff, and an elaborate traveling kit by the company. 


Leginska—An amusing incident during a teatime-in- 
terview with Leginska at her “war-time” apartment— 
so called, the pianist naively explains, because every- 
thing in it “cost next to nothing”—was the artist’s 
suddenly jumping up in the midst of the conversation 
and darting to the steam radiator, which had been in- 
termittently creating sounds that may have been musi- 
cal, but were certainly not melodious. “If I do not turn 
this steam off I shall go mad,” said Leginska—“for I’ve 
been trying all this while to find the key of the sound 
that it’s making. Every sound that strikes my ear in- 
stinctively makes me search for its corresponding key, 
and when I can’t find it quickly my mind is distracted 
until I can.” 
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HE action of the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra directors in eliminating enemy 
alien composers from its programs will 
be hailed with genuine relief by several 
conductors who are noted for their hope- 
less readings of Bach, Beethoven and 


Brahms. 
* * * 


Soon ? 

“Lynch him!” “String him up!” 
“Shoot the Hun!” A wild mob had 
gathered outside of Symphony Hall. 

“What is all this excitement? Catch a 
spy or a U-Boat captain?” asked a mild 
gentleman who came upon the scene. 

“Worse than that!” answered the man 
excitedly. “They’ve caught some long- 
haired old man with a book in his pocket 
labelled ‘Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony,’ 
a seditious German work, you know. But 
excuse me, sir, I see they’re putting a 
rope around his neck and I don’t want 
to miss the fun.” 

* *x * 

“Public sentiment demanded the elim- 
ination of German works,” so certain 
boards of directors announce in the news- 
papers. 

Nowadays directors are full-fledged 
psychics. I can almost picture some 
stout director falling in a trance on the 
mahogany table and repeating in a hol- 
low voice: 

“T sense that five million persons are 
deadly opposed to Wagner. I see a great 
crowd on Broadway stoning a man who 
was whistling the Grail Motive from 
‘Parsifal.’ I see the Board of Aldermen 
threatening to lynch the Mayor because 
he used the Siegfried Motive to call his 
dog. Therefore, my brothers, let us ban- 
ish Wagner and the other fellows. The 
spirits tell me this, also my wife, who 
never could see any sense in ‘Die Meister- 
singer.’ ” 

* * * 

And, of course, “The Messiah” must 
go. Likewise, César Franck’s composi- 
tions, for we don’t want to hear “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” under different guise. 
And how about some of our American 
composers? 


+ + * 
And goodbye “Turkish Patrol”! 
* + + 


And Officers in the Audience Applauded the Mother 
of Several Soldiers! + 


A beautiful exhibition of patriotism 
of a peculiar brand was observed in dis- 
gust last week at the recital of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink by persons who believe 
in absolute artistic tolerance. A young 
assistant critic connected with a certain 
morning paper in New York City was 
standing in the rear of the auditorium, 
presumably to review Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s recital for his paper. 

The artist reached Beethoven’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich.” Out walked the critic. A 
little later the artist reached Schubert’s 
“Forelle.’ Out walked the critic. His 
manner left no doubt as to the affront 
to his patriotism, so the observers all 
agree. : 

I am curious on one point: Did the 
sensitive critic leave the hall during the 
offensive songs simply to hunt up the 
nearest recruiting office? 

a a * 


Speculators complain of bad_ business 
with opera tickets on account of the war 
tax. Hallelujah! 


x *« * 


OUR INFLAMMATION BUREAU 
[With Apologies to a Lacisum Repap.] 


Dear Inflammation Bureau Editor: 

I am 47 years old, 5 feet 11 inches tall, my 
weight is 102% lb. I can play several five 
finger exercises very _nicely but I am more 
devoted to opera. Do you think I could 


meet with success on the operatic stage’ 
MILDRED DOTTY. 


Your question, Miss Dotty, is a per- 
plexing one. We have given tt great 
study, however, and have come to the 


conclusion that you may safely venture 
upon an operatic career. Great care 
must be taken, however, in selecting the 
right teacher. If you will kindly fill out 
the enclosed blank, stating the amount 
of your income, savings bank account, 
etc., we shall immediately put you in 
touch with a teacher who doubtless will 
help you realize your laudable ambition. 
—THE EDITOR. 
* * » 

Dear Editor: 

My little boy is three years old and already 
shows unmistakable signs of musical genius. 
He hums on a comb in perfect tune and in 
strong rhythm. He is also a great humorist 
and always has a great laugh at the funny 
pictures you publish every week. The ques- 
tion is: What kind of instrument should my 
boy study? Is he too young to become a 


tenor—I think he has a natural gift for 


tenoring. 
Mrs. WILLIAM HOGANSALLEY. 


By all means let your son begin 
studying. It is clearly your duty as a 
mother to develop the divine gifts of 
the boy. We have taken great pains to 
look into this matter and within a few 
days you will be visited by several bril- 
liant teachers, including a pianist, vio- 
linist and a vocal specialist, who will be 
pleased to make you special terms.—THE 


EDITOR. 
* ok * 


Community Music Reaches Oklahoma 
[From the Temple, Okla., Tribune) 


Professor Thomas came out Friday 
night to organize a vocal singing class. 
There was no stove up and as it was cold 
there was not a large crowd out. They 
are expecting him out to-night. He came 
in a car from Waurika and back again 
the same night. 

* * * 


The Herald critic in reviewing the 
Boston Symphony concert speaks of the 
“sad turn of the program”—“and then 
came the saddest of all of the numbers, 
that ‘Good Friday’ music from Wagner’s 
‘Parsifal,’”’ he writes. 

’Tis indeed sad, especially as Dr. Muck 
did not give the “Good Friday” music. 


It was the “Parsifal’’ Prelude that the 


orchestra wept. 
* * * 


Musical Movie Managers 


An amusing attitude is taken by some 
New York motion picture theater man- 
agers in their legal protest against pay- 
ing royalties to composers. The man- 
agers claim “that the patrons of the film 
shows do not attend to hear the music.” 

If a vote could be taken I’ll wager that 
fifty per cent of the patrons don’t give a 
rap for most of the films, but simply en- 
dure the pictures for the sake of the 
music, which is gradually improving in 
the theaters, despite the managers. 

Instead of professing to ignore the 
value of music, gentlemen, why don’t you 
raise a monument in gratitude to Messrs. 
Grieg, Rubinstein and Herbert, who have 
saved countless thousands of horrible 
film shows? CANTUS FIRMUS. 


eS Se Se Oe 


FLORENCE FFRENCH HAS 
AN AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 





Soprano Scores at Mme. Schumann- 


Heink’s Concert—To Sing with 
Minneapolis Orchestra 





Photo by Moffett, Chicago 
Ffrench, Young American 
Soprano 


Florence 


Reversing all customs in regard to 
effecting a début, Florence F french, the 
young American soprano, made her first 
New York bow when she appeared on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 3, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, at Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s annual recital. 








MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 











Boston Symphony Presents Emily Winant—Produce New Dvorak 
Opera at Prague 














USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 

periodical of its kind, which was 

edited by John C. Freund, contained the 

following news in its issue of Nov. 18, 
1882: 


The Boston Symphony Society’s con- 
cert on the 11th was a great success. Mr. 
Henschel conducted and Emily Winant 
was the vocal soloist. The Prelude to 
“Parsifal” was given twice. 


* * * 


An effort is being made, and not by 
Colonel Mapleson, to induce Mme. Nill- 
son to sing in Italian opera next spring 
and to get her to give éclat to the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The effort, however, is not likely to be 


successful. 
. ” + 


Mme. Fursch-Madi, who sang for the 
last two seasons dramatic réles at ‘the 
Covent Garden Opera House, is coming 
to join Mapleson’s troupe. 

x + * 


The opening concert of the season of 
the Philharmonic Society took place at 
the Academy of Music on Saturday eve- 
ning, when the following program was 
presented: Symphony in C Minor, 
Cowen; Recitative and Aria, “Mia Sper- 
anza Adorata,” Mozart; Vorspiel, “Par- 
sifal,” Wagner; “Die Lorelei,” Liszt, and 


Symphony in C Minor, Beethoven. Emma 
Thursby was soloist. 
* ok + 

Anton Dvorak, the famous Slav com- 
poser, has written a new opera called 
“Dmitri,” which was recently produced 
at Prague. A symphony by the same 
composer is to be given this season by 
the New York Philharmonic Society. 


x * * 


We have received a very courteous 
letter from one of the directors of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society with ref- 
erence to the paragraph in our last is- 
sue, in which we spoke of the overcrowd- 
ing of the hall at the last concert. The 
fault does not lie with the directors. 
When the immense sale of tickets was 
reported to them they at once held a 
meeting and stopped the sale of tickets 
for the Friday afternoon performance. 
More than 500 persons were turned 
away. 

+ + * 

Our Brooklyn basso, John Clarke, is 
suing the Police Gazette for $10,000 
damages for libel, the libel consisting in 
ridiculing his singing. The trial will be 
very interesting, as the jury will be 
favored with a specimen of the basso’s 
powers in court. 

* * * 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg gave her 


first concert this season in Boston Music 
Hall on Tuesday evening. 


The great contralto became so inter- 
ested in Miss Ffrench’s voice that she 
offered to introduce her in her recitals 
in several important cities this fall. Miss 
Ffrench sang at the recital, as related 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from Puccini’s 
“Tosca” and a group of Irish songs. 
Despite the trying ordeal of appearing 
in New York’s biggest auditorium, filled 
with Schumann-Heink admirers, Miss 
F french won favor for her singing and 
was recalled and given an encore. Sev- 
eral of the New York critics commended 
her work. 

She is to be soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 30. Her other bookings 
include Milwaukee on Jan. 13 with Ar- 
thur Shattuck and Detroit in James E. 
Devoe’s course at the Ponchartrain. In 
Chicago, which is her home, she sang 
with the Sousa Great Lakes Band, both 
afternoon and evening, on Oct. 20. 
Among her numbers was _ Lieutenant 
Sousa’s new song, “Blue Ridge,” which 
she sang accompanied at the piano by the 
composer. 


HONOR EDUARDO MARZO 








Musicians Give Banquet for Church 
Composer—Damrosch Toastmaster 


A complimentary dinner was given in 
honor of Chevalier Eduardo Marzo at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on the evening of Nov. 7, the occasion 
marking Mr. Marzo’s completion of fifty 


years of activity as a musician in 
America. 
Walter Damrosch, as_ toastmaster, 


made an interesting address, reviewing 
Mr. Marzo’s career and mentioning his 
various achievements in the musical 
world. He was followed by the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. James H. McGean, whom he intro- 
duced as Mr. Marzo’s oldest friend in 
America. Mgr. McGean told several 
amusing anecdotes of his early associa- 
tion with the musician and dwelt on his 
work as a composer of music for the 
Roman Catholic service, twenty volumes 
of which, he said, had just been put on 
the shelves of the public library. He 
also read a congratulatory letter from 
Cardinal Farley. 

Addresses were made by William J. 
Henderson of the Sun and Clifford Dem- 
arest. David Bispham, who was to have 
spoken, was absent on account of the 
death of his son. At Mr. Damrosch’s 
request, the guests stood while he ex- 
pressed his sympathy for Mr. Bispham. 
Charles L. Safford, in place of making a 
speech, sang to his own accompaniment 
an aria in florid, Handelian style, from 
a secular oratorio of his own composition, 
the words being, “When Tyrus Cobb 
steps up to plate, then I rejoice!” 

Mr. Marzo thanked the guests in a 
short speech, which was received with 
rousing cheers. J. A. Hi. 





BONNET TO MAKE TOUR 





Noted Organist to Give Historical Re- 
cital in Principal Cities 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organ vir- 
tuoso, began his second American tour 
at Williams College recently, and is now 
giving the famous series of Historical 
Concerts which brought him great re- 
nown in Paris. These recitals embrace 
the various schools, beginning with the 
early masters and forerunners of Bach 
and continuing through the centuries up 
to the present day. 

The series is given on the grand or- 
gan in the ballroom of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, and will be repeated in Phila- 
delphia and other large cities. Mr. Bon- 
net has arranged special programs for 
the recitals of the tour in addition to 
those of the historical series. He has 
been engaged for two tours in New Eng- 
land this fall and will inaugurate several 
of the large organs now being built in 
various parts of the country. The phe- 
nomenal success which attended his tour 
last season makes him in great demand 
this year. In addition to the public re- 
citals, for which the bookings are large, 
he will fill many engagements to play in 
private homes, where organs have been 
installed. Bonnet is in America on a 
leave of absence granted by the French 
government after two and a half years’ 
military service. 





Mme. Buckhout Sings in Gaul’s “Holy 
City” in Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mme. Buckhout was soloist on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 1, at St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., in a perform- 
ance of Gaul’s “Holy City.” She also 
sang Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer” 
with violin, ’cello, harp and organ as an 
offertory. Robert Huntington Terry is 
organist of the church. 
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STARTS MOVEMENT 
FOR BETTER MUSIC. 


John C. Freund Explains Pur-; 
pose Of New Alliance At | 


Meeting Of City Club. 


it is predicted, will produce far- reach- 
ing effects in elevating American mu- 

sical standards and in bettering thé; 
conditions of musicians and compos-+ 
ers of this country, John C. Freund, | 
editer of Musical America, made ea! 
address at the City Club luncbeon | 

day. 
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MUSICAL ALLIANCE NEXT’ 


John C. Freund Outlinés Move At 
City Club Luncheon. 


WILL ENCOURAGE HOME TALENT |i 


Musfe In Public Schools One Of Its 
Aims—Membership Of 2,000,009 
Gounted Upon. 


In ati address yesterday afternaon at 
& weekly furicheon of the City Club 
John, C. Breqnd, of New York, editor 
usic merica, announced that 
stepe had been taker to form a nation- 
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LEAGUE FORMED FOR 





AUSIOAL UPLIFT 


Plans to Organize on Vast 
Scale Anrounced By 
John Freund. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20.—A nationa) 
league, the purpose of which is to or- 
ganize the 2,000,000 of persons in the 
United States who are directly inter- 
€;ted in the musical life of the coun- 
try, was launched here today. An 
Houncement of the aims and scope of 
ithe league was made by John C 
Fieund of New York, at a méeting of 
the City Club 

DO vou realize, 
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FOR MINISTER 
OF FINE ARTS 


JOHN C FREUND'S UNUSUAL 
NEW PLAN 


SUX DAS 


‘A MUSICIAN IN THE CABINET’ 


Authority 
Speaks at City Club—Introduced 
| by Mayor Preston as the Fore- 





Distinguished Musical 


most Musical Man tn America— 


Says American Composers and: 


Artists Need Only to Be Given a 
Chance by Their Own People. 


Purdsea lhreund, one of the leading 


men gn che Mussecal world und who 





elso mitor of Ausical America, 

yesterday liunehed a movement at | 

ithe Weeily Inncheon of the City C lub, 
int vill be for veeak’ 7 w@ 


WHOLE MUSIC WORLD 
IS TO BE ORGANIZED 


J. C. Freund Announces at City 
Club National Alliance 


Formation. 
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A movement of great national im- 
portanee, which, in? time, will have| 
world-wide influence, had its incep- 
tion with John C. Freund, editor of 
Musical America and the Music 
Trades, of New York, in an address 
he delivered this afternoon at th 
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MUSICIANS ORGANIZE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


BALTIMORE, Md, Oct. 20.--A 
national league, the purpose of 
iwhich is to organize the 2,000,000 
persons in the United States, who 
are directly interested in the mus- 
‘ical life of the country, was launch- 
ed here today. Announcement of 
jthe aims and scope of the league 


was made by John C. Freund, of 
Naw. Marl at a wmeernre of hr City 
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baie Started 
for Music Folk 


BALTIMORE, Oct £0.—A national 
league, the purpose of which is to or- 
Banize 2,600 persons in the United States 
Who are directly interested in musical 


affairs, was launched here today, an an- 
noun emant of the aims and scope of the 
league being mate by John «' Freund of. 
New York. 

‘This country 
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“Too long it has been a suppliang 17 
hands for appreciation, for bread, tofet 
has come when all those engagec ith 
and in its musical industries, will hae 
mon aim, beyond merely that of sergn¢ 
art or through industrial work.” 


(From John C. Freund’s Address before ti Cit) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 21, 19,7: 
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Club Big Organization 
Is Launched 
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} 2,000,000 ARE INTERESTED 





John C. Freund Outlines the 
Purpose and Explains Vast- 
ness of Project 
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BALTIMORE, Md., Oct. 20.—A national 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Deplores Criticisms of Dr. Muck and 
Major Higginson 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
On receiving my copy of your valuable 
paper this morning, I was truly dis- 


tressed to read of the criticisms and de- 
nunciations which have followed the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck 
and Major Henry L. Higginson since the 
report spread from a Providence paper 
that Dr. Muck and his orchestra had re- 
fused to play the national anthem. 

Not only did Dr. Muck deny that he 
had refused to play it and Major Higgin- 
son substantiated the statement, but they 
did place it upon the next program, and 
Dr. Muck, like a gentleman, conducted it 
in a manner which characterizes all his 
programs. Moreover, the management 
decided to place it on all the programs, 
both here in Boston and in all other cities. 

But this concession was not enough for 
the public. Now comes a series of per- 
sonal insults on Dr. Muck, and especially 
on Major Higginson. It certainly is a 
deplorable state when the public is influ- 
enced by papers which are eager to “start 
something” and that the public cannot 
recognize reason. 

When Dr. Muck heard these accusa- 
tions against him, what did he do? He 
complied with Major Higginson’s wish, 
namely, that the anthem be played on the 
very next program. He conducted it 
himself. Next, lest personal feeling 
against him should in any way interfere 
with the welfare of the orchestra, he ten- 
dered his resignation. In the cities where 
the orchestra has been appearing this 
week, Dr. Muck has conducted, and the 
orchestra has played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at every concert. Now, what 
more could he do? 

In Philadelphia H. T. Craven reports 
wabblings of German music in the rendi- 
tion of the anthem, but admits that tlie 
audience which looked for a sensation 
was disappointed, which is conclusive 
proof that, as a whole, the audience didn’t 
recognize any “instrumental eccentrici- 
ties” in the performance. 

In regard to Major Higginson, it 
grieves me to read Mephisto’s opinion 
of so sincere and generous a patron of 
art. As a student of Boston, I feel, and 
I am sure that thousands of others like 
myself feel, that Major Higginson is the 
benefactor of every music student in Bos- 
ton. For five hundred students and 
lovers of music to have the opportunity 
of hearing and becoming familiar with 
the highest in art for twenty-five cents 
per concert, is to appreciate what this 
man does for the advancement of learn- 
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ing. And it is with regret that I read the 
unjust insinuations that Major Higgin- 
son does this for glory when we think 
of the years of generosity and effort in 
support of so worthy an organization. 

If the press were able to ascertain the 
truths of these alleged unpatriotic state- 
ments of Dr. Muck and Major Higginson, 
I should be among the first to denounce 
them, but why can’t the American people 
be big enough to do as President Wilson 
asked—to treat aliens fairly and investi- 
gate the matter—then such unfortunate 
circumstances would never occur. 

Yours truly, 
RuTH C. HASKALL. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 10, 1917. 


[The refusal of the management of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to comply 
with the request of representatives of the 
leading musical and civic organization of 
Providence to play “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the concert in that city is 
a matter of record. Charles A. Ellis, 
Major Higginson and Dr. Muck made 
statements to the newspapers support- 
ing their course. It was after the pres- 
sure of criticism through the newspapers 
had made itself felt that the attitude of 
the directors of the orchestra’s affairs 
was changed. These details were ex- 
plained fully in MusicAL AMERICA last 
week.—Ed., MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 





A Disraeli Quotation Corrected 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For several years past your Mephisto’s 
letters in MuSICAL AMERICA have been 
read by me with the greatest interest 
and avidity, not only because of the very 
fair, though at times trenchant, criti- 
cisms which they contain, but they are 
also most particularly interesting to me 
because of the wonderful fund of infor- 
mation of days gone by which you pos- 
sess, on which you are able to draw for 
the information and instruction of your 
present-day readers. 

It is rarely indeed, I would say, that 
Mephisto errs in any quotations or ex- 
cerpts from past sayings or writings, but 
in quoting the remark of the late Ben- 
jamin Disraeli as it appears in his letter 
in the issue of Nov. 3, he fails to do 
justice to that keen and polished satire 
which was so characteristic of him. 

The quotation, “He was intoxicated 
by the verbosity of his own eloquence,” 
sounds very crude when compared with 
the following, which, if you will look up 
your authorities, I think you will find 
should be the correct extract from a 
speech made by him many years ago, a 
note of which I made at the time and 
now have before me. 

“A sophistical rhetorician inebriated 
by the exuberance of his own verbosity, 
and gifted with an egotistical imagina- 
tion which can at all times command a 
series of interminable and inconsistent 
arguments wherewith to nullify his op- 
ponent and to glorify himself.” 

In your love of accuracy, I know you 
will excuse my calling this to your at- 
tention. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT F. Moore. 

Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 10, 1917. 





Feels That the Critics Ought to Have 
Mentioned Heifetz’s Violin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest the 
elaborate criticism of Jascha Heifetz by 
the able H. F. Peyser of Musica AMER- 
ICA, as well as the critical articles in 
the New York daily papers on the young 
Russian violinist’s playing. 

While all these distinguished com- 
mentators are more or less enthusiastic 
about the artistic qualities of Mr. Hei- 
fetz, none of these musical gentlemen 
has a word to say about the violin he 
a” be on. 

ad Mr. Heifetz been a pianist these 
critical gentlemen would not have failed 
to mention the piano’s creator, its vir- 
tues and faults. Now if Mr. Heifetz 
draws from his violin the beautiful tone 
for which all the critics give him credit, 
he must certainly have a very excellent 
violin, and it would seem but fair that 
the maker’s name and other information 
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about the instrument should be given to 
the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA and the 
other newspapers, who think it worth 
while to write in detail about the musi- 
cal accomplishments of Mr. Heifetz. 
The artist would doubtless furnish 
gladly any information, considering that 
he certainly owes a great part of his 
success to his instrument and its tone 
qualities. 
Very truly yours, 
IsIDOR TiPPMANN. 
La Crosse, Wis., Nov. 5, 1917. 


[No doubt the violin that Mr. Heifetz 
plays on will soon come in for its share 
of consideration. Only in a few cases, 
however, is mention made of a violinist’s 
or a ’cellist’s instrument, though there 
is no reason this should be so. Our cor- 
respondent errs in claiming that critics 
mention the instrument used by pianists 
and “point out its virtues and faults.” 
It is an unwritten law among newspaper 
critics to say nothing in disparagement 
of a piano save in extraordinary cases. 
The make is very seldom referred to and 
the only permissible criticism seems to 
be that the instrument is out of tune. 
This does not signify, however, tha 
some pianos do not richly deserve crit- 
icism.—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Fears for Heifetz 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I notice that Jascha Heifetz, the Rus- 
sian violinist, will play a second recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 1. 

I am very anxious to hear Mr. Heifetz. 
Do you think that you could influence his 
managers to arrange for an earlier date, 
as with each criticism I read I notice 
that Mr. Heifetz has become a year 
younger, and am afraid that by the first 
of December he will have completely dis- 
appeared? 

Yours nervously, 
ELOISE HOLDEN RUSSELL. 

New York, Nov. 5, 1917. . 





A Civic Music Suggestion 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was with deep regret that I read 
of our officials failing to make appropri- 
ations for municipal music. Does not 
the budget committee know that the poor 
in times like these cannot comply with 
prices which the various symphony so- 
cieties demand? 

Last year I heard the City Orchestra 
at the College of the City of New York, 
with Jamie Overton as soloist. I en- 
joyed the concert as well as I did those 
of the Philharmonic or the New York 
Symphony. 

If the city would provide such con- 
certs at least twice a week and charge 
a small admission fee, the parents would 
be willing to go more often and take the 
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liked her.— Utica Observer. 
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) Appeared with Trio de Lutece for B# Club, Utica, Nov. 5th 

Martha Phillips, new to Utica when the program opened, will not be a 
stranger any more. She has a sweet and rich soprano voice, a charming 
manner and a stage presence that is a distinct asset. Her numbers were a 
treat, so well did she interpret each and so beautiful was her voice’and charm- 
ing her ways. Her work was a good part of the program and the audience 


Martha Phillips was a delightful addition to the programme. 


younger ones along. Our future genera- 
tion should be taken to concerts and in- 
terested in them. 
Yours truly, 
NORMAN GLUCKMAN. 
New York City, Nov. 5, 1917. 


MATINEE MUSICAL CLUB 
GIVES AMERICAN MUSIC 


Philadelphia Organization Will Honor 
Native Composers—Powell Plays— 
Mr. Connell in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 12.—On_ last 
Tuesday afternoon the Matinée Musical 
Club opened its twenty-fourth season in 


the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
with an all-American program given by 
American artists. Mrs. Frederick W. 
Abbott, the president of this organiza- 
tion, emphasized the fact that only Amer- 
ican music and American artists will 
appear on their platform. 

John Powell, the American pianist and 
a gifted composer as well, was heard in 
his own arrangement of a Theme and 
Variations of F. C. Hahr. His interpre- 
tation was highly effective and his com- 
mand of the instrument complete. He 
rose to sublime heights and was equally 
satisfying in the more subtle numbers 
of Mason and a charming bit of Mac- 
Dowell, which had to be repeated in spite 
of the rigidity of the “no encore” rule. 
Another number of his own composition, 
“Pioneer Dance,” concluded his well 
chosen offerings. 

The assisting artist, Kathryn Meisle, 
a young and most promising contralto, 
sang with rich, full voice a group of 
three songs, including Kramer’s “For a 
Dream’s Sake,” Shaeffer’s “The Wind 
Speaks” and an Irish ballad, “Aghadoe.”’ 
Mary Miller Mount was the efficient ac- 
companist. 

Under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society, Horatio Connell, bari- 
tone, was heard in a song recital in 
Witherspoon Hall last Thursday eve- 
ning. His program, which embraced 
English, French, Italian and German 
composers, was in the main admirably 
adjusted to his vocal capabilities. Fol- 
lowing Pergolesi’s “Nina,” Mr. Connell 
sang the old English love song, “Meet 
Me by the Moonlight Alone,” with much 
keen sentiment and delicate style. The 
rendition of “In Questa Tomba,” the aria 
by Beethoven, was, however, not entirely 
suited to his voice, leaving us more ap- 
preciative of his higher voice in “Rése- 
lein Dreie,” by Brahms, and the charm- 
ing litile French ballad, “Sur le Pont 
d’Avignon.” 

Two manuscripts were very cordially 
received, especially the vivacious 
“Cupid’s Visit,” by Mauritz Leefson, a 
Philadelphia composer. In touch with 
the times, Mr. Connell sang the old patri- 
otic ballad, “Tenting To-night,” for an 
encore. A _ request number, “Getting 
Daddy Asleep,” concluded the interest- 
ing program. 
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Her magnifi- 
cent soprano, her fine stage presence and pleasing personality added to the 
charm of her singing. Her voice is very sweet, sympathetic and of wide 
range.— Utica Herald-Dispatch. 


- Appears with Thibaud, Friday Musicales, Cleveland, Nov. 16th. 
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SUNDELIUS WINS LAURELS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Capacity Audience Greets Soprano 
Warmly—Sings Engaging Program 
in Admirable Fashion 





Many standees were ranged along the 
walls of Horace Mann Auditorium on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 10, when Marie 
Sundelius, the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, gave a recital under the auspices 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University. Mme. Sundelius 
was in capital voice and delighted her 
capacity audience by her interpretation 
of an engaging program. Having misiaid 
three of her scheduled songs in a taxi- 
cab, the recitalist was obliged to shorten 
the program a trifle. Her group in Eng- 
lish—songs by Korling, Sinding, Dun- 
hill, Troyer and Kaun—was the most in- 
significant set of the evening. But the 
charm of the old English “Oh No, John, 
No,” was beautifuliy brought out by 
Miss Sundelius, who sang it, we thought, 
with just the requisite archness. 

In her French group, by Debussy, 
Fourdrain and Poldowski, the soprano 
was. exceedingly happy. Debussy’s 
“Fantoches” she repeated in response to 
the general demand. The same com- 
poser’s “Nuit d‘Etoiles” was exquisitely 
sung. 

It was in her final group, however, 
that Mme. Sundelius gave the greatest 
pleasure. It consisted of songs and folk- 
songs in Swedish—Alfvén’s “Skogen 
sover,” Gréndahl’s “Mor, min lille-mor, 
Séderman’s “The Birds’ Song” and the 
folk-songs “Tanker du” and “Fjorton 
ar.” The soprano sang these in capti- 
vating fashion, awakening prolonged en- 
thusiasm. 

Charles Baker 


provided splendid ac- 
companiments. B. R. 





Florence Hinkle Opens Concert Series 
in Cedar Falls, Iowa 


CEDAR FALLs, Iowa, Nov. 13.—F lor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, appeared at the 
State Teachers’ College on Nov. 9, giving 
the first of the season’s course. Miss 


Hinkle was greatly applauded. 
B. C. 
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PROMINENT MUSICIANS ATTEND RECEPTION 
HELD IN HONOR OF TAMAKI MIURA 

















Tamaki Miura, the Japanese Prima Donna, Surrounded by the Guests at a Reception Tendered Her in the Studio of Albert 


b Magge MIURA, the Japanese prima 
donna, was tendered a reception by 
Mrs. Julian Edwards, assisted by Flora 
Bridges and Helen Meyer, in the studio 
of Albert Buchanan, on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 5. The flashlight of the as- 
sembled company reveals the petite so- 
prano in the center of the group, kimono- 


Buchanan 


clad. Among the well-known persons in 
the musical world who attended were 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Guard, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Rubin 
Goldmark, Henry Hadley, Max Hirsh, 
Mrs. William R. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Mme. Fély Clement and 
Miss Elman. 





CONCERT AT CAMP MILLS 





Soldiers Hear Marie Tiffany and Hub- 
bard-Gotthelf Operalogue 


For. the soldiers now at Camp Mills, 
L. I., a program was given on Sunday 
afternoon in one of the Y. M. C. A. tents 
for the soldiers from the State of Wash- 
ington by Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Claude 
Gotthelf and Havrah Hubbard. Miss 
Tiffany sang Cadman’s “At Dawning,” 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “The 
Sunshine of Your Smile” and Novello’s 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” win- 
ning immediate favor. In the last two 
songs she had the soldiers join with her 
in singing the refrain. The program 
closed with her singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the audience standing 


and singing the anthem with her. A. 
Walter Kramer played the piano accom- 
paniments. 


Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf gave 
their “operalogue,” presenting Wolf- 
Farrari’s “The Secret of Suzanne.” 


Their delightful performance was keen- 
ly relished by the soldiers, Mr. Hub- 
bard giving an excellent picture of 
the drama and Mr. Gotthelf playing the 
music effectively, despite the inadequate 
instrument which he had to use. 





Washington Pays War Tax Cheerfully 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—There 
has been no apparent objection on the 
part of the concertgoers or the critics, 
to paying the war tax on concert tickets 
nor has the tax in any way reduced the 
attendance at the concerts. W. H. 








country. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
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About WERRENRATH 
HENDERSON of The Sun says: 


Equipped with a voice by no means of the 
best quality, he sings with so much beauty of 
tone,with such variety of color, with such clarity 
of enunciation and with such taste that he holds 
every audience firmly at his command. 





About STEPHENS 
WERRENRATH says: 


Of Percy Rector Stephens and his work | 


could say much, but will content myself with 
saying that he knows more about the human 
voice, its production and development than 
any one else I have met. 





WERRENRATH is 


entering on hts 


FIFTH YEAR of study with STEPHENS 
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WINNIPEG QUARTET IN BRILLIANT DEBUT 


New Ensemble Makes a Deep Im- 
pression—Leginska’s Recital 
Triumph 

WINNIPEG, CAN., Nov. 1.—The Winni- 
peg String Quartet won a genuine suc- 
cess at its first concert given in the Fort 
Garry Hotel here last Thursday night. 
In a program replete with interesting of- 
ferings the new organization astonished 
its large audience with the refinement of 
its ensemble utterance and dignity of 
style. There was much to admire in 
the interpretation given the Haydn 
Quartet in D Major, the various move- 
ments of which were invested with elas- 


ticity or rhythm, polished phrasing and 
beauty of tone. By way of contrast 
Frank Bridge’s “Londonderry Air” was 
later given with delightful effect. <A 
singularly striking ‘“Berceuse,” com- 
posed by Nico Poppeldoff, the Belgian 
violin virtuoso, a member of the quar- 
tet, created a very favorable impression. 

The assisting soloist, Mrs. Frank Han- 
son, a pupil of M. Poppeldoff, won ap- 
proval for her intelligent interpretation 
of the Grieg Sonata in G for Violin and 
Piano. Mrs. Hanson added to her suc- 
cess in a duet with her teacher, who 
chose Bach’s Concerto in D Minor. Fred 
M. Gee proved a highly skilled accom- 
panist. 

The members of the quartet are M. 
Nico Poppeldoff, first violin; M. C. Wal- 
ston, second violin; G. H. Williams, viola, 
and Fred Dalman, ’cello. 

One of the largest audiences of the 
season greeted Ethel Leginska, the pian- 
ist, on the occasion of her first local 
recital, given in the Central Church on 
Oct. 30. While the program of the art- 
ist did not test her real worth, she, 
nevertheless, compelled critical respect 
for her beautifully differentiated playing 
in items by Scarlatti and Chopin. In the 
famous Liszt “Campanella” Mme. Le- 
ginska won a veritable triumph by vir- 


tue of her glittering right-hand work 
and she was obliged to repeat the number 
in part. She, moreover, disclosed many 
delicate inner voice adjustments in her 
fanciful treatment of the Liadoff “Music 
Box,” while her virile interpretation of 
the Leschetizky “Etude Heroique” was 
conspicuous for its resiliency, clarity and 
freedom of technical execution. In the 
Liszt Rhapsody, No. 8, the artist evoked 
thunderous applause. R. J. 





8000 HEAR NOTED QUARTET 


Olive Kline, Christine Miller, Murphy 
and Whitehill Join in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Nov. 12.—The 
feature of the Michigan Music Teachers’ 
Convention at the Armory on Nov. 1 and 


2 was the singing of a quartet consist- 
ing of Olive Kline, soprano; Christine 
Miller, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, bass. Miss 
Kline made a forcible impression not 
only by her voice, but also her manner 
of singing. 

Miss Miller scored with her presenta- 
tion of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” which was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Both Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Whitehill established themselves with 
their hearers as singers of unusual ex- 
cellence. Charles Albert Baker was ac- 
companist, sharing honors with the 
singers. 

An audience numbering at least 8000 
persons was present E. H. 





Farrar and Messrs. Hackett and Malkin 
Please New Bedford Audience 


NEw BeEpForD, MAss., Nov. 5.—Geral- 
dine Farrar, assisted by Josef Malkin 
and Arthur Hackett, gave a splendid re- 
cital in the Olympia Theater last eve- 
ning. The soprano was in fine voice and 
Messrs. Malkin and Hackett were also 
excellent. Richard Epstein accompanied 
artistically. The large audience de- 
manded many encores and Miss Farrar 
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charmingly played her own accompani- 
ments to some. At the request of Mayor 
Ashley, Miss Farrar sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the audience joining 
in the chorus. A. GE 





Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society Opens 
Season 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The Troy Vocal 
Society opened its season last night in 
Music Hall. All the numbers were given 
by local talent. After the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” Hatton’s “Warrior’s Song” 


was given. Other choral offerings were 
works by Dvorak, Kremser, Hatton, 
Buck, and Cohan. Christian A. Stein 
was a capable conductor and William L. 
Glover accompanied efficiently. A quar- 
tet comprising Mrs. Charlotte Bord-Gil- 
bert, soprano; Mrs. Clarence T. Weaver, 
contralto; George W. Franklin, tenor, 
and Roy H. Palmer, bass, sang a group 
of songs, and Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. 
Weaver appeared in song groups as solo- 
ists. Incidental soloists were Joseph Cal- 
houn, Stephen Harrington and Harold E. 
Dow. WA. Be 
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New York Globe: 

“He was sufficiently energetic and vig- 
orous and all difficulties he faced unflinch- 
ingly. His technique is well developed, 
he has a good touch and he has musical 
understanding. The program he tackled 
acmeee an array to make a veteran think 
wice.”’ 





Evening Mail: 

“Raymond Wilson impressed an audience 
with his truly remarkable powers as a 
technician and an _ interpreter. Every- 
thing that Mr. Wilson did was finely chis- 
eled of the most careful workmanship and 
guided by intelligence seemingly beyond 
his years. The delicacy of his touch 
gives to his tone a consistent musical 
beauty and a fine sense of rhythm adds a 
convincing authority to his style.”’ 


Evening World: 

“His program included the Chopin 
Sonata Opus 35 and Schumann’s ‘Scenes 
from Childhood.’’ We have been accus- 
tomed to hear these compositions played 
by the master pianists of the world. Mr. 
Wilson showed courage in tackling them. 
His playing was marked by sincerity, 
freshness and no mean technical skill. 
His art is promising.” 
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“g German Journal: 
: “Very full of understanding and not 

without poetry Mr. Wilson played the 
“Scenes from Childhood’ by Schumann 
and some pieces by Debussy.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 
‘Raymond Wilson revealed a truly fine 
art. The possessor of an excellent tech- 








Press Notices of His Recital in Aeolian Hall 


RECITALS AND CONCERTS. Address: 


RAYMOND WILSON, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


nique, originality and individuality that 
should commend him to every sincere ad- 
mirer of sincere music. He played the 
Funeral March in the Sonata of Chopin 
pianissimo throughout as though indeed 
Poland were marching with muffled 
drums, while there was in the ‘‘Wind 
Over the Graves’’ a mystery that en- 
chanted. In his work there is much to 
command respect and much to look for in 
the future.”’ 


New York Herald: 

‘He made an agreeable impression upon 
a moderately large audience. His playing 
of Debussy’s pieces was charming” 


New York American: 

“There were exacting demands on tech- 
nique, taste and style which in a measure 
were agreeably realized by Mr. Wilson.”’ 


New York Call: 

“Wilson’s art is characterized by a 
robust musicianship and an active imag- 
ination. The Chopin Sonata was played 
in a big way, entirely free from senti- 
mentality with a sweep and abandon that 
arrested attention. In the Debussy group 
it became evident that in delicate poetry 
of a modern type he is temperamentally 
and technically equipped for distinct suc- 
cess.’”’ 


New York Teleqrarh: 

‘‘A large audience apnroved the schol- 
arly sincerity of his performance and dis- 
played genuine enthusiasm over his play- 
ing of Schumann. A fine understanding 
of Chopin was evident in Mr. Wilson’s 
plaving of the Sonata in B flat minor.’’ 
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(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 





Written for Musical America by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


Sixty-first Article: Giuseppe Verdi and His Singers (XX) 

















N the foregoing chapter I mentioned, 
in discussing Verdi’s youthful work, 
“Tt Lombardi,” that this opera, revised 
and with several numbers added, was 
produced in Paris in 1847 under the title 
“Jerusalem.” 


Verdi loved his operatic 
children like a 
father, and, as is 
customary with 
good parents, was 
particularly ten- 
der and partial 
toward those that 
were, perhaps, the 
least brilliant, 
with the excep- 
tion of a very few 
of his works 
which even he 
admitted to be 
failures, such, as 
for example, “Al- 





zira.” Verdi, de- 
spite his ever- 
Maurice Halperson fecund = creative 


power, habitually 


revamped and partly rewrote his old 
works in an attempt to lend to them new 
powers of attraction. 

At first “Jerusalem” enjoyed much suc- 
cess, although the interest that the per- 
formances awakened was really at- 
tributed not to the work itself but to 
two other factors entirely independent 
of the music—the superb French scenic 
setting on which the greatest of care and 
much money had been lavished, and, sec- 
ondly, to the magnificent performance of 
the tenor role, by Gilbert Louis Duprez, 
the famous tenor of the Paris Grand 
Opéra. In consideration of the fact that 
he was one of the foremost singers of 
his time, Duprez is entitled to a fairly 
extended discussion. 


Gilbert Louis Duprez 


Duprez was born in Paris in 1806, the 
son of a perfumer, slenderly endowed 
with this world’s goods. Under the cir- 
cumstances the father of the richly gifted 
boy was loath to take into consideration 
a musical career for his son. Fortunately, 
however, M. Charon, a famous teacher 
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and musician, became interested in the 
boy, and not only instructed him entirely 
gratuitously, but even made provision for 
his support, finally taking the boy into 
his own home. 

Despite his pupil’s rapid studies in the 
various branches of music, his career did 
not develop as astoundingly as Charon 
had at first believed it would. Most 
rather superficial hearers were unfavor- 
ably disposed toward the boy because of 
his unprepossessing appearance. In his 
delightful and witty book, “Souvenirs 
d’un Chanteur,” the story of his life and 
artistic strivings, Gilbert admits that he 
was by nature highly susceptible to 
feminine charms. He fell desperately in 
love and wished immediately to marry 
the object of his affections. This caused 
great opposition in his family, an oppo- 
sition so violent that the boy was sent 
to Italy to forget the lady of his heart. 

Young Duprez, however, did not for- 
get, and, returnin” to Paris a few months 
later, accepted, in order to be able to 
marry at once, an unprofitable engage- 
ment at the Paris Odeon Theater, where 
at the age of nineteen, he sang the role 
of Almaviva in Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville.” 

In addition to the fact that the young 
singer’s début was not a success the un- 
mercifully witty Parisian critics went to 
especial pains to turn upon him their 
derision, scoffing at his tiny voice and 
undistinguished appearance. One of the 
leading reviewers wrote that in order 
actually to hear the singer it would be 
necessary to sit in the prompt box, and 
that, upon looking at him through a pair 
of opera glasses, it seemed as though the 
glasses had inadvertently been turned 
the wrong way, so small and uninterest- 
ing did the singer appear. 

Now followed bitter years of wander- 
ing. The Odeon went into bankruptcy, 
and after an unprofitable concert tour 


‘of the smaller French towns, the singer 


had to consider himself fortunate in ob- 
taining a second-rate engagement at the 
Opéra Comique. After again finding 
disfavor with both the public and the 
critics, he went to Italy. 

In Milan the tenor and his wife were 
engaged for roles of secondary im- 
portance by the manager Merelli, a man 
glowingly spoken of by his contempo- 
raries because of his noble qualities of 
heart. It was Merelli who recognized 
Verdi’s genius, and who, through his 
wise and kindly treatment of the great 
composer during the ghastlv days fol- 
lowing the tragic death of his first wife 
and two children—this calamity in turn 
being followed by the complete failure 
of his first comic opera, “King for a 
Day”—kept alive the creative spark in 
the soul of the Italian master. 


Giuditta Pasta’s Partner 


Duprez’s voice had distinctly improved 
with the passing years, but the Italian 
critics, too, considered him at best an 
excellent “‘tenorino.” Still his star was 
rising. It had fallen to Duprez’s lot to 
sing important tenor roles in the operas 
of which the celebrated soprano, Giu- 
ditta Pasta, was the bright particular 
star. The spectacle of the tall, statu- 
esque and occasionally rather clumsy 
Pasta singing with the tiny, insignificant 
and physically entirely unattractive tenor 
must have been one to provoke hilarity. 
My grandmother, of whom I have fre- 
quently spoken in these articles as one 
of my richest sources of operatic infor- 
mation, always gave way to mirth when 
she told me of the absurd annearance 
of the small tenor, who, despite the 
highest of high heels, could easily have 
walked under the outstretched arms of 
the great soprano. The lively old lady 
used to say that he looked for all the 
world like a puppy jumping at the head 
of a horse, and that when, in accordance 








OSCAR SEAGLE 


with the action of the libretto, it became 
necessary for the tenor to kiss his tower- 
ing partner, he could only do so by 
stretching his body to the utmost and 
fairly leaping upwards while Pasta in- 
clined her head. Naturally, the audience 
frequently burst into laughter at this 
ridiculous sight, occurrences that Pasta 
seemed to blame wholly on the Lilliputian 
tenor whom she treated with marked dis- 
dain through the entire engagement. 

A lucky chance brought Duprez and 
Pasta to Bergamo, the birthplace of 
Donizetti, then at the zenith of his fame, 
and who, during that period, was most 
happy when spending his days in his 
beloved Bergamo. At the time of which 
I speak the maestro was engaged in as- 
sisting his teacher, Simon Mayr, in re- 
vising one of the latter’s older operas. 

Simon Mayr is a very interesting mu- 
sical figure whose works, although al- 















































Reading from the top: Gilbert Louis Du- 
prez, the celebrated tenor of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, who created there the tenor 
part in Verdi’s ‘‘Jerusalem” (‘‘| Lombardi’’) 
with enormous success. Carlotta Ungher, 
the famous opera singer (1803-1877); she 
sang the Contra!to solo in Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony at its Premiére in 1824. Henriette 
Sontag (Countess Rossi), one of the most 
famous opera and concert singers of the 
past century (1806-1854). She was the first 
to sing the soprano solo in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony (1824). 


most entirely forgotten, mark an im- 
portant milestone in the history of 
Italian operatic achievements. He was 
born in Mendorf, in Bavaria, in 1763, 
sojourned later in Italy and became so 
entirely one with the musical life of that 
country that he was always referred to 
as “one of the glories of Italy.” After 
receiving a good musical education in 
Germany, Mayr in his early youth went 
to Bergamo and thence to Venice, where 
he became successful as a composer of 


[Continued on page 30] 
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The premiére of his 


” 


ecclesiastic music. 
opera, “Safo,” at the Venetian “Fenice, 
in 1794, achieved so overwhelming a 
success that the composer forsook all 
other fields of musical endeavor and in 
twenty years wrote more than seventy 
operas. 

In 1802 he was appointed conductor 
at the Cathedral in Bergamo, and three 
years later received and accepted a call 
as professor of composition at the newly 
founded Conservatory in that city. In 
this capacity he was the teacher of a 
generation of Italian composers, the most 
famous of whom was Geatano Donizetti. 
Mayr’s work is distinguished by its har- 
monic wealth and by the brilliancy of its 
orchestration. He also achieved much 
success as a writer on musical matters. 

Duprez made the acquaintance of Doni- 
zetti at Bergamo at the first perform- 
ance of the revised opera of Simon 
Mayr that I have mentioned, an opera 
entitled “L’Amore Congiugale” (‘Conju- 
gal Love’), and with a libretto identical 
with that of Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” In 
his book Duprez describes in a lively 
manner this meeting that later developed 
into a friendship that was of far-reaching 
consequence in his life. He also relates 
amusingly how the maestro Mayr ap- 
peared at the rehearsals, after having 
devoted the night to Bacchus, and how a 
number of musicians of the orchestra 
— the conductor’s lead even in 
this. 


A Unique “Arnoldo” 


Duprez’s career received a great im- 
petus through his singing of the tenor 
role of Arnoldo in Rossini’s “William 
Tell.” At its premiére in Paris, in 1829, 
Rossini’s superb work had met with no 
great success. Despite its indifferent 
reception, the impressario Lannari ven- 
tured to produce the opera, translated 
into Italian, in Lucca. Lannari, who was 
fond of making experiments that fre- 
quently led to artistic absurdities, sud- 
denly conceived the mad idea of entrust- 
ing the tenor part of Arnoldo to the 
celebrated contralto, Signora Rosmunda 
Pisaroni, a proceeding which, of course, 
entirely changed the character and in- 
tentions of the opera. 

Pisaroni was a singer rarely endowed 
vocally by nature and possessing much 
dramatic ability, but whose physical ap- 
pearance unfortunately was such that an 
audience unacquainted with her features 
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experienced something like a shock on 
first beholding her. The case is one 
analogous to that of the famous singer 
Barbieri-Nini, which I discussed in a 
previous article. Signora Rosmunda had 
been advised to sing the first phrases in 
Rossini’s “Semiramis” at her début in 
Paris with her face averted from the 
audience, but chroniclers of the day state 
that when she finally permitted the audi- 
ence to look at her something much akin 
to a shudder passed through the house, 
and it was not until some time later that 
the refined art of the singer came into its 
own. 

Lannari’s experiment in letting Pisa- 
roni sing Arnoldo in “William Tell” 
failed so disastrously that the artist, hurt 
and angry, broke her contract and left 
the city. At this moment of embarrass- 
ment Duprez offered to sing Arnoldo, 
and Lannari, hard pressed, accepted, 
although he had but little faith in the 
tenor. Duprez made a great success of 
the part. “Up to this time,” he writes in 
his memoirs, “I had not been able to 
produce the highest notes of the tenor’s 
register with any degree of ease, but now 
I determined to accomplish this. I sud- 
denly found that I possessed a remark- 
able high C that developed more and 
more promisingly and was later on so 
enthusiastically acclaimed in Paris.” 

Duprez’s fame now grew with leaps 
and bounds. His success at the im- 
portant Pergola Theater, in Florence, 
opened to him the doors of all the Italian 
opera houses of the first magnitude, and, 
in conjunction with the famous singer, 
Carlotta Ungher, he achieved many tri- 
umphs, particularly in the works of Don- 
izetti. It is said that the two singers 
were incomparable in that composer’s 
“Anne Boleyn.” 

Duprez reached the crowning point of 
his career when Donizetti, who was 
drawn to the modest artist by feelings 
of the warmest friendship, wrote for 
Duprez the role of Edgardo in “Lucia.” 
The composer felt such confidence in the 
intelligence and fine musical understand- 
ing of the singer that he followed his 


advice in a good many points, even to 
changing the important scene of Ed- 
gardo’s death in the last act of his most 
popular opera in accordance with Du- 
prez’s suggestions. 

Dr. Eduard Hanslick, the Viennese 
critic, who made Duprez’s acquaintance 
in Paris after the retirement of the 
great tenor, describes his appearance as 
follows: ‘“Duprez was a small, heavy- 
set man, his forehead retreating and the 
mouth extremely large, his whole appear- 
ance so uninteresting and _ undistin- 
guished that he looked not like an artist 
but like a newly rich saloon-keeper or 
grocer.” The picture which accompanies 
this article gives no hint of such a 
physique as Hanslick pictures it, and 
evidently flatters the tenor.” 


Carlotta Ungher 


Carolina Unger, or Carlotta Ungher, 
as she was called in Italy, where she 
achieved her greatest successes, was born 
in 1805 in Stuhlweissenburg, in Hun- 
gary, the daughter of a professor at the 
Imperial Theresa Academy of Vienna. 
She first studied in the Austrian capital 
with Italian masters and later in Milan 
became the pupil of the famous tenor 
and pedagogue, Domenico Bonconi. She 
made her début with great success at 
the Viennese Opera House in Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan tutte.” It was aiter her sing- 
ing of the contralto part at the first 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in 1824 (the later on so cele- 
brated Henrietta Sontag appearing in 
the soprano part), that she became 
prominent. 

Beethoven used to call these fair sing- 
ers “his two alluring witches,” in view 
of the eternal remonstrances of the two 
artists who were sorely tried by the dif- 
ficulty of their soli which even nowadays 
form a hard task for any singer. Hen- 
rietta and Carlotta tried to induce the 
obstinate master to introduce changes in 
their parts, but Beethoven was inexora- 
ble, and though the two soloists con- 
fessed later on that with all their ap- 
preciation of the high honor conferred 
upon them to be allowed to sing in the 
great Beethoven’s masterwork, the prep- 
arations and rehearsals of the Ninth 
Symphony formed one of the most trying 
episodes of their careers. 

More will be said about Carlotta 
Ungher, the highly interesting singer, 
in the following article of this series. 





MME. LANGENHAN IN 
EXACTING PROGRAM 


Soprano at Her Best in Slavic 
Songs—Proves a Capable 
Interpreter 


Christine Langenhan, Soprano. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, Nov. 9. Ac- 
companist, Walter Golde. The Pro- 
gram: 





“Pessn zigansky,” “Sabit tak skoro,” 
“Sred schumnavo bala,” “Nitka Korol- 
kov” (in Russian), Tschaikowsky; ‘Die 
Waldhexe,” Rubinstein; “Schifferlied- 
chen,” “Ich fuerch’ nit gespenster,” 
Weingartner; “Das Waldmaedchen,”’ 
Hugo Wolf; “Hoffnung,” Grieg; “Ach, 
nent tu,” “Zala dievea zalo travu,” 
“Dobru noc,” “Kterak trojhranec muj,” 
“Kdyz mne starad matka,” “Struna nala- 
dena” (Slavic songs), Dvorak; “Behold, 
’Tis Dawn” (MS.), Mana Zucca; “Ye 
That Have Faith” (MS.), Treharne; 
“Fairy Lullaby” (MS.), Marion Bauer; 
“The Shy Lover’ (MS.), Langenhan; 
“My Heart Is Singing,” Spielter. 


Christine Langenhan is pre-eminently 
a singer of Russian and Slavic songs. 
These she sings in the original languages 
with the characteristic flavor that one 
would expect a native to give them. The 
Tschaikowsky songs, very beautiful, 
some of them, and exceedingly difficult, 
and the Dvorak numbers, a few plaintive 
and soothing and several fiery and crisp, 
were skilfully and sincerely interpreted 
by Mme. Langenhan. She achieved 
splendid dramatic effects in “The String 
of Coral Beads” of Tschaikowsky, and 
won an encore for Dvorak’s lovely “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” singing it in 
English and in the original. 

Mme. Langenhan is to be especially 
commended for choosing a program that 
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“singer to be confronted by a 


contained not a single number that “goes 
over” by itself. It was a program that 
showed mature deliberation, and it was 
well worth the efforts that Mme. Langen- 
han expended upon it. Even the songs 
in English in the last group, ordinarily 
the desserts after a substantial meal, 
required marked interpretative powers, 
and these Mme. Langenhan brought to 
them in no small measure. The Mana 
Zucea, Marion Bauer and Spielter songs 
were dedicated to the singer. Her own 
song, “The Shy Lover,” boasts of a bet- 
ter musical setting than the poem de- 
serves. Mme. Langenhan had to repeat 
it in response to continued applause. 

It must have been gratifying to the 
“sold out” 
house. A friendly audience greeted her 
warmly, and bestowed very handsome 
floral tokens upon her. Any possible 
unfavorable impression that a group of 
songs by Rubinstein, Weingartner and 
Hugo Wolf on the program might make 
was counteracted by “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” with which Mme. Langenhan 
began her recital. Walter Golde was a 
satisfactory accompanist. H. B. 





BANGOR, ME.—C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist, gave a recital at his studio on 
Nov. 8. He was assisted by Mary C. 
Weston, violinist. 


PAQUITA MADRIGUERA 
PLAYS CHARMINGLY 


Young Girl Pianist Gives Proof 
of Unusual Talent at Her 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


Paquita Madriguera, Pianist. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Saturday Evening, Nov. 
10. The Program: 


Fantasia, No. 3, in C Minor, Bach; 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 7, Grieg; Seven- 
teen Variations Serieuses Op. 54, Men- 
delssohn; Intermezzo (from “Goyescaa”) , 
Granados; “Atalaya,” P. Madriguera; 
“La Fileuse,” Op. 157, Raff; Caprice 
Espagnol, Op. 37, Moskowsky; Valse 
Op. 64, No. 2, Etude, and Ballade G 
Minor, Op. 23, Chopin; Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No. 11, Liszt. 





_ Miss Madriguera has added _ several 
cubits to her musical stature since she 
first came to these shores with her 
teacher, the late Enrique Granados, sev- 
eral years ago. Nor can one say “little 
Paquita” any longer; the little girl has 
blossomed into an attractive and win- 
some young woman, an artist of un- 
doubted gifts, with a musical instinct 
that is not often associated with a lass 
in her early ’teens. 

Miss Madriguera has developed into a 
rarely intelligent, sensitive pianist, a 
young artist with a restless talent for 
color and effect. When she chooses a 
medium within her range of expression, 
as the Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses, 
and the compositions of the genre in the 
third group, Miss Madriguera is at once 
a delight and a promise. She exhibited 
power and endurance and a strong if not 
infallible rhythmic feeling, together with 
a technical equipment which seems to be 
growing apace. 

The Grieg Sonata was given with a 
robust sweep and enthusiasm, while the 
more modestly chosen Chopin numbers 
were done with quite a sparkling bril- 
liance. Her own composition, “Atalaya,” 
built on secure and enduring founda- 
tions, shows a depth of romantic feeling 
and a graceful beauty that betokens a 
sincere and unmistakably gifted person- 
ality. The young player was called upon 
for a number of encores. A. H. 





BOSTON HEARS ZIMBALIST 





Violinist Plays Admirably a Well 
Chosen Program 
Boston, Nov. 5.—Efrem_ Zimbalist 


gave a recital in Symphony Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Nov. 3, accompanied by 
Samuel Chotzinoff. The program con- 
tained Franck’s Sonata, the Bach “Cha- 
conne” (unaccompanied), “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” Lalo; “Gavotte,” “Humor- 
esque,” ‘“‘Berceuse,” “Impromptu,” Tor 
Aulin. 

The violinist, his program and its 
splendid performance deserved a larger 
hearing than offered by the sparse audi- 
ence which assembled. 

Mr. Zimbalist played with his accus- 
tomed artistry. The Franck sonata was 
played with brilliance and haunting 
beauty of tone. The difficult Bach Cha- 
conne was revealed with breadth and 
nobility. The beautiful muted tone 
which he bowed in the Aulin “Berceuse” 
was suggestive of the “vox humana” 
stop of the organ—so ante age gree 
ful was its quality. 
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MR. REIMHERR COMMANDS 
REGARD AS A RECITALIST 


Tenor’s Engaging Personality and Ap- 
pealing Voice Win Admiration— 
Offers Well Contrived Program 


A large audience, repeatedly moved 
to demonstrations of enthusiasm, heard 
the recital of the young American tenor, 
George Reimherr, at the Princess The- 
ater last Sunday evening. Mr. Reim- 
herr has not yet appeared here in recital, 
though his agreeable talents will war- 
rant further activities of this sort. 
He wins his hearers by his straight- 
forward, unaffected attitude, a very 
engaging personality and the sin- 
cerity of his efforts. The natural qual- 
ity of his voice exercises a ready appeal 
and while in full voice passages he is 
sometimes tempted to force it and to 
make faulty use of nasal resonance, he 
can sing with much charm in mezza voce. 
To intelligence and feeling Mr. Reim- 
herr adds an artistic taste that showed 
vividly in his phrasing of various exact- 
ing numbers. 

he singer offered a _ well con- 
trived program that included a num- 
ber of enchanting folk-songs from Rus- 
sia, Serbia, Japan, Iceland and Bohemia, 
oratorio arias by Sullivan and Handel 
and songs by Nevin, Gretchaninoff, 
Grieg, Haile, Schumann, _ Forsythe, 
Kramer, Cadman and others, several of 
which had to be sung twice. Through- 
out the concert Mr. Reimherr did noth- 
ing better than the wonderful Icelandic 
“Bravely Sails My Bark,” A. Walter 
Kramer’s “In Dreams,” Forsythe’s “Red 
Is the English Rose” and Haile’s “‘Weisse 
Wolken”—this last delivered with a del- 
icacy that won it a vehement encore. 

Rodney Saylor performed excellent 
accompaniments. ma. &, ¥: 








American Society of Composers Defines 
Its Purposes 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers issued a state- 
ment on Nov. 1 to orchestra and band 
leaders and musicians of the United 
States of America explaining its aims 
and purposes. To clear up a misunder- 


standing caused by a resolution passed 
by the American Federation of Musicians 
prohibiting its members from playing 





copyrighted compositions for which the 
American Society makes a charge, the 
latter organization states that the re- 
sponsibility for playing a copyrighted 
work rests upon the proprietor of the 
establishment in which the work is 
played, not upon the musician. The per- 
formjng license is paid for by the pro- 
prietor of the theater, restaurant, music 
hall or other place of amusement using 
the compositions of the society publicly 
for profit, and in case of infringement 
action is brought against the proprietor 
alone the announcement reads. 





ORCHESTRA CHANGES ITS 
WILMINGTON PROGRAM 


Philadelphia Symphony Substitutes 
Russian Works for Schubert— 
National Anthem Given 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 12.—The 
war and the rumpus raised by Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, hit Wilmington to-night, 
when the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
the first concert of the season. 

In place of a program which, as an- 
nounced, included the Schubert ‘“Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, as well as a number 
of other German works, announcement 
was made by telegraph from Philadel- 
phia that a symphony by Kallinikoff 
would be produced instead, with the 
“Marche Slav,” by Tschaikowsky, in ad- 
dition. The gener&l opinion after the 
concert was that, all things considered, 
it was the wisest move the Philadelphia 
Orchestra could have made. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” was 
played at the opening of the concert. 
The audience arose and sang and ap- 
plauded. Mr. Stokowski, conductor, 
turned and bowed his acknowledgment, 


in sharp contrast to Dr. Karl Muck. 
a a 








Florence Ferrell, Soprano, on Tour 


Florence Ferrell, the concert soprano, 
is having a most successful tour, appear- 
ing in leading cities in Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western States. She is now headed 
for the South. Miss Ferrell’s itinerary 
embraces Missouri, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Florida. 





AUGUSTE BOUILLIEZ, 
BELGIAN BARITONE, 
SCORES IN BROOKLYN 














’ 


Auguste Bouilliez, Baritone, as “Scarpia’ 


Auguste Bouilliez, the distinguished 
Belgian baritone of the Boston Opera 
Company, was markedly successful in 
his appearance as Rigoletto at a benefit 
performance of the opera given in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music last week 
for the Italian war sufferers. It was in 
the nature of a duplication of his suc- 
cess at the special performance at Co- 
lumbia University in the spring, when 
he appeared in “Tosca” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

Mr. Bouilliez will leave Nov. 10 with 
the Boston Opera Company and will 
make a tour of four months with that 
organization, covering practically all 
parts of the country. Mr. Bouilliez will 
sing in “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Butterfly,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Tosca.” In 


the “Tales of Hoffmann” he will sing 
the three réles of Cappelius, Dappertutto 
and Dr. Miracle. During the past few 
weeks he has sung a number of times at 
camps where American soldiers are lo- 
cated, among them Camp Mills on Long 
Island. 


LOUISVILLE WELCOMES 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Sold-out House Greets Noted Contralto 
—Eliminates German Numbers “By 
Request’”—Dubinsky Assists 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 9.—The first of 
the Louisville Fine Art Association con- 
certs, under the direction of Ona B. 
Talbot of Indianapolis, was given at 
Macauley’s Theater on last Thursday 
evening. The attraction was Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and fellow artists, and the 
house was filled from orchestra rail to 
dome with admirers of the great con- 
tralto. 

A many-voiced request was sent up 
that the singer eliminate all German 
songs, and this she graciously heeded, 
giving in place of her scheduled Bach, 
Brahms and Strauss numbers the “Cry 
of Rachel,” “Good Morning, Sue,” and 
“Down in the Forest.” 

The program was further made up of 
numbers by Tschaikowsky, Bizet, Oley 
Speaks, Fred Weatherly, Handel and 
James Rogers. Never has Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink been in better voice, and 
never has she sung with the poignant 
beauty that marks her work this season. 

She had as a fellow artist Vladimir 
Dubinsky, ’cellist, who made a profound 
impression and was compelled to re- 
spond to two encores. 

In Edith Evans these artists had a 
rare accompanist. 

After the performance Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink held an informal reception 
upon the stage. Among others she shook 
hands with many of the officers at Camp 
Zachary Taylor and sent an affectionate 
message of love back to the soldier boys. 

Mrs. Lewis Cohen, soprano, and Miss 
Blanch Lehmann, pianist, have given a 
number of concerts at Camp Taylor for 
the drafted men, and their recitals have 
been highly appreciated. Miss Lehmann 
is also giving a series of lectures upon 
“The Appreciation of Symphonic Music,” 
to the young musicians of Louisville. 

H. P. 
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GRAVEURE IN RECITAL 
OF TREHARNE SONGS 


New Works by Gifted Welshman 
Artistically Sung by 
Baritone 





Louis Graveure, Baritone. Recital of 
Songs by Bryceson Treharne, Molian 
Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 8. Accompanist, 
Francis Moore. The Program: 


“Ozymandias,” “The Fair Circassian,” 
“The Night,” “The Terrible Robber 
Men,” “Invocation,” “The Donkey,” 
“Mad Patsy,” “The Huguenot,” “Dirge 
for a Fallen Soldier,” “The Short Cut to 
Rosses,” “Uphill,” “Jeanette,” “Come to 
Me Now,” “A Widow Bird Sat Mourn- 
ing,” “Montserrat,” “The Trail by 
Night.” 


“One-composer programs” are always 
parlous affairs, unless the “one” chances 
to be a major deity on the musical Olym- 
pus, and there is no surer way of doing 
irreparable injury to the work of a new- 
comer than to consecrate a whole after- 
noon or evening to his effusions. That 
Louis Graveure materially served the 


cause of Bryceson Treharne by so doing 
is open to healthy doubts. But the bari- 
tone erred chiefly in the songs he elected 
to present. With the exception of three 
or four they are none of them of Mr. 
Treharne’s best. The young Welsh- 
man, till lately a denizen of a German 
prison camp, has written many songs of 
admirable inspirational substance, emo- 
tional plenitude and richness of work- 
manship. The majority listed above 
are not of these. A huge audience 
last week attested its discrimination by 
reserving its greatest cordiality for the 
best ones—in this case the devotional 
“Invocation,” the deeply felt ‘Uphill’ 
and the tragically impressive “Dirge for 
a Fallen Soldier.” 

Most of the others convey no idea of 
the melodic fluency of which Mr. Tre- 
harne is capable and which is so warmly 
displayed in his “Lover’s Prayer,” “Re- 
nunciation” and “A Farewell.” Rather 
they are vigorously declamatory, sharply 


delineative and reliant for their sugges- 
tive effect upon forcible, drastic devices 
of harmony and an instrumental part 
too highly organized and closely woven 
to be defined as a conventional accom- 
paniment. The sincerity which pervades 
all of Mr. Treharne’s work is manifest 
even in his least satisfactory outgivings. 
However, the impression here quickly 
takes on the hue of monotony, a fact ac- 
centuated by the very unvocal character 
of the songs. 

In Mr. Graveure the composer had the 
most artistic possible coadjutor. Yet 
this incomparable baritone seemed in un- 
usually poor voice last week, a condition 
aggravated, moreover, by the pitiless 
tessitura of most numbers. He had, 
however, to repeat several of them— 
“Uphill,” “Jeanette” and “Mad Patsy,” 
with its interwoven English folk strain. 

A lion’s share of the day’s work fell 
to Francis Moore, who played the highly 
elaborate accompaniments in a style that 
brought out their fullness of fancy and 
wealth of color. mF. F. 





BOSTON HEARS FINE QUARTET 





Garrison, Braslau, Martinelli and Middle- 
ton Please Audience 


Boston, Nov. 5.—A quartet of Metro- 
politan Opera artists served to attract a 
large audience for the Sunday concert 
in the Mudgett series at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. The singers were 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso. The 
accompanists were George Siemonn, Wal- 
ter H. Golde and Emilio Roxas. Songs, 
operatic arias, the final trio from 
“Faust” and the “Rigoletto” Quartet 
made up the program. 

Mr. Middleton opened the program 
with the aria, “O Ruddier Than the 
Cherry” and later sang the “Largo al 
l'actotum” from “The Barber of Seville.” 
Of her song group Miss Garrison gave 
most pleasure in the Swedish folk-song, 
“When I Was Seventeen” and the Nor- 
wegian folk-song, “Kom Kjyra.” 

The voice of Miss Braslau is what one 
calls the real true contralto. What Mr. 
Martinelli missed in his songs he more 
than made up for in the “Che gelida 
manina” from “La Bohéme.” This he 
sang with great vocal beauty. 

W. H. L. 


APPLAUD KUNWALD 
AT OPENING CONCERT 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Begins Series Auspiciously, 
Featuring Beethoven 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 12.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Dr. Ernest Kunwald, began 
its season with a pair of concerts on 
Oct, 26 and 27. In spite of war condi- 
tons, the series promises to be a success- 
ful one. 

The program began with the “Leonore” 
Overture of Beethoven and_ included 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony and 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite in G Major. 


Dr. Kunwald was greeted with pro- 
longed applause on his entrance and 
during the program the audience showed 
such enthusiasm that several times the 
conductor had his men rise in acknowl- 
edgment. 

After the Tschaikowsky number the 
orchestra stood and played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The Brahms Symphony was given with 
much spirit and, although Dr. Kunwald 
has made a special study of the works 
of this composer, he has never given a 
better performance of a Brahms number 
than on this occasion. 

.An interesting fact is that the Leonore 
Overture was the first number on the 
first program of the orchestra exactly 
fifty years ago. L. K. H. 





Amy Ellerman to Sing for South Dakota 
State Teachers 


Amy Ellerman, the gifted contralto, 
has been booked to give two recitals at 
the South Dakota State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Sioux Falls, S. D., on Nov. 28. 
She is now on a long Edison tour. 





Shattuck Given Ovation in 


Detroit 
Arthur Shattuck was given a stirring 


welcome when he appeared as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 


Arthur 


the first concert of the season under the 
Detroit Orchestral Association on Oct. 
29. After his playing of the first Rach- 
maninoff Concerto he was recalled seven 
times. This was Mr. Shattuck’s third 
appearance with orchestra in Detroit, 
his previous appearances having been 
with the New York Symphony and the 
New York Philharmonic. He is booked 
for a return recital engagement in Janu- 
ary in the hotel series managed by James 
Devoe. 





SURVEY TANDLER SYMPHONY 





Census Shows That Los Angeles Body 
Is All American—Trio Scores 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 3.—The man- 
agement of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, Leo Tandler, conductor, re- 
cently took a “census” of its members. 
The published result is that of the sev- 
enty-three men who were enrolled last 
year as members of the orchestra, forty- 
nine were American born and a good 
many of these were born in Los Angeles. 
Of the rest of the orchestra players all 
were naturalized American citizens prior 
to the beginning of the war, it is said, 
and half of them have American wives. 
G. Allan Hancock, president of the Sym- 
phony Association, is out with a state- 
ment in the daily press in which he 
points out that the concerts of the or- 
chestra are purely educational, and are 
not to be classed among the luxuries. 
There is no good to be gained by cut- 
ting off the income of fifty men by re- 
fusing to buy symphony tickets, he de- 
clares, as all the income of the concerts 
and a good deal more than is donated 
goes to support the families of the musi- 
cians. 

The Cherniavsky Trio gave two con- 
certs in Los Angeles this week, at Trin- 
ity Auditorium, playing on the Behymer 
Philharmonic courses. While the at- 
tendance was not large, the players had 
audiences of the most musical class and 
fully appreciative. The principal num- 
ber of the first program was a Gretch- 
aninoff quartet, a new work to California, 
and on the second program the Mendels- 
sohn Trio, Op. 66. 

The brothers, Leo, Mischel and Jan, 
are quite equals in their large technical 
acquirements and played with delightful 
unity, if at times somewhat _ super- 
sentimentally. W. F. G. 














New York Times—RKichard Aldrich 
Arthur Middleton sang as an artist, his wealth of 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


TheTriumph of an American Singer at His First New York Recital, Oct. 29, 1917 


New York Globe—/itis Sanborn 
Mr. Middleton has really an extraordinary voice, 








voice, of musical quality, power and control tracing 
at leisure the sustained phrases of old English airs, 
to audible expressions of delight from his hearers. 


New York Tribune—//. /:. Krehbiel 


Mr. Middleton’s vocal equipment is unusual; his 
voice is of a rich and velvety timbre, fluently pro- 
duced and perfectly controlled, and his breath sup- 
port is excellent, as is his command of legato. His 
sense of dramatic values, too, is well developed. 


New York American— lax Smith 


Habitues of the Metropolitan Opera House know 
what splendid vocal means Arthur Middleton has 
at his command. Yet the genial American surprised 
even his most ardent admirers last night, so full, 
vibrant and mellow was the resonance of his voice. 
and so much skill did the singer disclose in varying 
the volume, quality and color of his tone over a 
range that spanned more than two octaves. One 
marveled at the extraordinary elasticity of his voice, 
at the velvety richness of his mezza-voce, which he 
can reduce to the finest pianissimo. More than a 
few times he reminded his listeners of John McCor- 
mack, for despite the difference in the calibre of the 
two singers’ voices there is an evident similarity in 
the timbre of their tones. Indeed, Mr. Middleton 
might quite appropriately be described as the 
McCormack among bass-baritones. 


New York Herald—Paul Morris 


Mr. Middleton’s voice has unusual range, a rich 
quality and sufficient power for most purposes. It 
is under perfect control and its possessor uses it 
with skill and intelligence. His enunciation, too, is 
clear. 


manly and engaging in quality, unmistakably a bari- 
tone, though running down almost to the depth of a 
basso profundo. It is a remarkably pliant, flexible 
voice, capable of dashing off long, florid passages 
fluently and clearly or of spinning out tone from a 
robust fortissimo to a whispered pianissimo. Its 
possessor, too, sings with the authority of a man 
sure of it and of himself. The singing of Mr. Mid- 
dleton throughout was admirable in style and might 
serve all singers as a model of English diction. Such 
pure, clear, manly, unaffected, correct English, de- 
livered with the ease of second nature, is a refresh- 
ment to tired ears. 


New York World—Pierce |. R. Key 

Mr. Middleton’s fine, resonant bass voice, his style 
and diction, gained him many new admirers. A 
group of Kipling ballads stirred the audience. 


New York Evening Mail—Sigmund Spaeth 


Arthur Middleton must be a very modest man. 
For in the first New York recital of his career, at 
Aeolian Hall last evening, he showed a ripeness of 
art and voice that indicated a long-standing com- 
mand of the field of song. Mr. Middleton possesses 
one of the most satisfying vocal organs now before 
the public. It produces big, round tones of a beauti- 
ful quality with the utmost ease, and controls a 
pianissimo quite remarkable in a baritone. The 
amazing clarity of his enunciation makes him an 
ideal singer of ballads. 


New York Sun—W. H. Henderson 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, was heard in a pleas- 
ing program. This singer has a big voice which 
ranges easily from full power to flute-like head tones 


“The McCormack Among Baritones” 
~Max Smith in N. Y. American 
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An African Debut Effected in 
A Brine-Drenched Lifeboat 











Dolli Howitt, Coloratura Soprano, Recounts Her Thrilling Ex- 
perience When Steamer Struck Mine Near Cape Town. 
Sang ‘“‘Pack Up Your Troubles” to Fellow Unfortunates 














OLLI HOWITT, coloratura soprano, 

who is remembered in New York 
musical circles, was one of the passen- 
gers on the City of Athens, which sailed 
from New York July 10 last for South 
Africa and which struck a mine and sunk 
near Cape Town Aug. 10. Miss Howitt 
expects to do concert and opera work 
throughout South Africa. She came over 
to the United States from London with 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith in 1914 
and studied with them in New York for 
over two years. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith 








Dolli Howitt, Coloratura Soprano 


were eight days waiting for a cablegram 
to come through, telling of Miss Howitt’s 
safety. 

Within the past few days, Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffith have received another com- 
munication from Miss Howitt telling 


more in detail her experiences atthe time 
the ship was sunk. 


Striking a Mine 


“Most of us were on deck,” writes Miss 
Howitt, “talking about landing, and one 
of the passengers was explaining points 
of interest such as the ‘lion’s head.’ It 
was growing chilly, and I had just put 
on my big coat, which was to prove so 
valuable later. At 3.20 came the huge 
thud, followed immediately by another, 
and the whole mast with the wireless fell 
on the deck, so that we could not send 
out even as S. O. S. call. It was fully 
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a minute before anyone realized what 
had taken place and then the captain 
yelled down from the bridge, ‘Get your 
life preservers!’ Immediately there wa 
a great rush to the cabins for the life 
preservers. Only the colored crew lost 
their heads; the white people were abso- 
lutely calm. The children began to cry. 
but that was all.” 


Forgot Her Life Preserver 


Miss Howitt was one of the last to get 
down to her cabin, and she was so ob- 
sessed with the idea of saving a pendant 
which had been given her by her mother 
that she forgot about the life preservers. 
She had previously separated her money, 
putting £31 in one bag and £3 15s. in an- 
other for immediate use. In her hurry 
she grabbed the wrong bag. She subse- 
quently received a life preserver in the 
boat. 

“The men were very good,” she added. 
“They threw us in the boats, and in 
about twenty minutes after striking the 
mine the boats were launched. The City 
of Athens remained afloat for forty min- 
utes, and we were all hoping that our 
things would be saved. But she caught 
on fire, the oil on board sending up a 
sheet of flame which was seen from Sig- 
nal Hill. A Mr. Foster had a big stock 
of picture films on board, which helped 
the flames. Our lifeboat No. 5 was so 
overcrowded that we could not row, so 
we were only 300 yards away when the 
ship stood right on end and went down 
straight as a die. We had no light, and 
we were sitting up to our knees in the 
water. Baling had to be kept up vigor- 
ously all the time.” 


Her African “Début” 


It appears that there was fifty-six 
ministers and missionaries on the boat, 
bound for East Africa and the Congo, 
and they wanted to sing hymns and offer 
prayers. It was under these circum- 
stances that Miss Howitt sang her first 
solo in South Africa, and she chose 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile!” The 
sea was rough and the waves washed 
over the boat at times. It grew pitch 
dark, and the searchlight of the tug 
continually missed them, until they sent 
up rockets to show where they were. By 
the time they were rescued they were 
chilled to the bone. 

Miss Howitt, like the rest of the sur- 
vivors, lost all her personal possessions, 
including a valuable collection of music. 


HEAR DENVER ORCHESTRA 





Horace Tureman Opens Philharmonic 
Series of Six Concerts 


DENVER, COoL., Nov. 3.—The first in a 
series of six concerts by the Denver Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Horace Tureman, 
conductor, was given at the Broadway 
Theater last evening. There were about 
fifty players on the stage, although the 
printed roster calls for a larger num- 
ber. The program offered Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, a suite arranged from 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and the ballet suite 
from Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” The 
concert marked the beginning of Mr. 
Tureman’s sixth season as conductor. 
The soloist was Adelaide Fischer, a 
charming young’ soprano. Franklin 
Cleverly was the capable accompanist. 

The engagement of Clarence Reynolds 
of Philadelphia as Denver’s municip: i 
organist is arousing great interest in 
local musical circles. Daily concerts will 
be given as well as formal concerts on 
Sundays, when soloists and choruses will 
be heard. For these concerts ‘box seats 
will be available for fifteen cents, par- 
quet ten cents, balcony five cents, with 
gallery free. The Auditorium seats 
12,000. 

Mr. Reynolds will organize a large 
chorus, which will appear . “ 
and concerts, 
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the Artist Lends weight to what 
Homer Samuels, accompanist he SAYS 
to Galli-Curci, needs no intro- c : : es . 
duction to the patrons of music M inneapolis, Minn. 
in America. His 2 eae Aug. 22nd. 1917 
with the great coloratura , ° ~ 
soprano have contributed in no W atson-Marshall Piano Co. 
small degree to the popularity Minneapolis, Minn. 
of that “idol of the music- , 
loving public.” Dear Mr. Watson: 
Apart from his ability to sym- The A. B. Chase baby-grand which 
phonize his instrument to the I purchased from you three years ago 
rich, mellow tones of the has proven such a real and lasting 
singer, moulding the whole into e. » F © 
an unisonant production of rare pleasure that I feel it my duty to let 
charm and surpassing beauty, you know it. 
Mr. Samuels is an interpretive , . ei ie ert , 
min et ueandeemanee- ; I find that it meets the most exact- 
ing power with *audiences o ing demands and satisfies in every way. 
a claaicaess With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) HOMER SAMUELS 

ry al ‘ ‘ . ‘ 7 r , 
rHE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, NORWALK, OHIO 








GIFTED RECITALISTS WIN 
ESTEEM IN LOS ANGELES 


Donahue, Olga Steeb and Mme. Jomelli 
Score—‘Musical America’s” Special 
Fall Issue Admired 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 28.—Two of 
the best musical products that Los An- 
geles has turned out gave recitals re- 
cently. The first was by Lester Dona- 
hue and the second by Olga Steeb. 
Though these young artists differ in 
temperament and consequently see the 
compositions of the piano composers 


through somewhat different spectacles, 
they both have a technical equipment 
that is equal to any demands. 

Miss Steeb’s recital Friday night last 
drew out a good-sized audience and of- 
fered a program that ranged from the 
Bach-Busoni Fugue in D Major, through 
Raff, Schumann and Debussy numbers 
down to Liszt. The performance marked 
this quiet and little heard artist as the 
equal of many touring performers. 

Jeanne Jomelli gave the first of Behy- 
mer’s Philharmonic afternoon recitals 
Saturday. The singer was in fine voice 
and offered a program of French, Amer- 
ican and Italian composers. In the sec- 
ond class were songs by three Los An- 
geles composers, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Gertrude Ross and Grace Freebey. 
Mme. Jomelli’s rich voice is of ample 
proportions and skill for grand opera 
work. 

The Special Fall Issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA elicited many expressions of 
admiration and appreciation of the man- 
agerial and editorial energy that could 
get out such a monumental! issue in the 
face of present conditions in this coun- 
try. The principal comment aside from 
the commendations of the above features, 
is that the whole musical profession 
seems to feel that there will be no slack- 
ing up of musical enterprises, especially 
of the larger and more important ones. 





STEINWAY PIANO 


Two of Los Angeles’ well-known musi- 
cians have been bereaved lately in the 
loss of their wives—F. W. Kuphal, li- 
brarian and violinist in the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, and Hugo Kirch- 
hofer, teacher of music in the Hollywood 
High School. These gentlemen both are 
popular among musicians and have the 
sympathy of the whole musical colony. 

we F. G. 





YOUNGSTOWN SEASON OPENS 





Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Martinelli 
and Jacobinoff Heard 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 9.—The De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Weston 
Gales, gave the first important concert 
of the season last week with Francis 
Maemillen, violinist, as soloist, playing 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto. Mr. Mac- 
millen was much applauded. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, assisted by 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, appeared - 
Nov. 2 at the Grand Opera cw 
Martinelli scored with “Vesti la Guba” 
from “Pagliacci” and was compelled to 
give three encores. Mr. Jacobinoff was 
also much applauded. 

Emilio Roxas was accompanist for 
Mr. Martinelli and Clifford Vaughan for 
Mr. Jacobinoff. 

At the first afternoon concert of the 
Monday Musical Club the soloists were 
Julia Canfield Hacker, composer-pianist; 
Mary Sharman, soprano, and Mrs. John 
Benson, mezzo-soprano. Mrs. William 
Woods Gillen was accompanist. 

W. OD. 





Seagle to Sing Attractive Program at 
New York Recital 


Oscar Seagle, the noted baritone, will 


give a New York recital in AZ olian Hall 
on Monday evening, Nov. 26. He will 


present a group of old French songs,.- 


some Gypsy songs by Dvorak and a num- 

ber of patriotic French compositions. 

Mr. Seagle will close his program with a 

ow of negro spirituals arranged by 
. T. Burleigh. 
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“CHANT DU DEPART” STIRS “POILUS” 
AT MEHUL CENTENARY IN PARIS 


Audience at Comique Contains Many Soldiers on Leave at Celebration 


—Fragments of Composer’s Operas Performed 
Now Given Chance to Be Heard at Comique 


— Every Artist 
‘Paris Regrets Los- 


ing Genevieve Vix Until Next Spring 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 

Paris, Oct. 19, 1917. 

HE centenary of the French com- 
poser, Méhul, was celebrated at 

the Opéra Comique yesterday with great 
enthusiasm. Méhul has particularly en- 
deared himself to “les peuples” by his 
patriotic hymn, “Chant du _ Depart,” 
which by some critics is considered al- 
most as fine as the ‘‘Marseillaise.” M. 
Gheusi invited all available poilus in 
town to be present at the centenary, and 
consequently the auditorium was speckled 
with all shades of blue, and the soldiers, 
many on a visit to Paris for the first 
time in a year, made the spectacle a 
novel one. Paul Vidal conducted the 
orchestra and after the singing of the 
hymn, “Chant du Depart,” fragments of 
the best of Méhul’s works were given, 
the most enjoyed being those of “l’Em- 
porte” and “l’Irato.”” These pieces were 
given for the first time Feb. 17, 1801, 
at the Opéra Comique and dedicated to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The stage setting 
vesterday was fine, with its procession of 
soldiers dressed as during the admin- 
istration of the First Republique. A 
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part of the ceremony was the placing of 
a laurel wreath about the bust of Méhul. 


An Historic Hymn 


_ The now celebrated “Chant du Depart” 
is full of noble thoughts, but it is more 
academic, more declamatory as a hymn 
than the “Marseillaise,” and one might 
say more refined than de |’Isle’s wonder- 
ful composition. The work of Méhul is 
historic and is said to have been ordered 
to be sung by Robespierre by the armies 
of the Republique to celebrate victories 
at Charleroi, Fieurus and other points. 
It was sung with great fervor by the 
armies at Boulogne in 1804, and since 
then has become a part of the repertory 
of all military music. 

Outside of performances at the Opéra 
Comique, there is almost nothing goim 
on in Paris. The Grand will begin its 
season the first week of November, and 
the important concerts will take on life 
later. Nothing new is being heard at 
the Comique, though operas are of a 
high order there, much, attention being 
paid to detail. During the past six 
months every soloist on their roster has 
had at least one chance to sing. This 
was not the case a few years ago when 
Albert Carré was director. The public 
heard but half a dozen singers month 
after month and now that the régime is 
different, the music-lovers are glad that 
old artists are having a chance. Only 
very few have been engaged this year, 
for it is the policy of the house not to 
increase its number of pensionnairs, and 
to employ regularly the men and women 
engaged by the government. There are 
some good voices among the lot and there 
are many, Many names on the books. 
Those who graduate from the Conserva- 
tory with prizes are given places with- 
out any audition, and outsiders have to 
undergo the “examination” as to capa- 
bility. There have been very few audi- 
tions since the début of war, for reasons 
already mentioned. 


Mme. Vix Indisposed 


Genevieve Vix for ten years has been 
one of the best artists at the Comique. 
She was to have sung in her répertoire 
this week and last, but a regrettable in- 
disposition caused her to break engage- 
ments at the Comique. Parisians are 
much disappointed not to have heard her 
this autumn, for failing to appear at 
this time means that the engagement 
must be transferred to the spring on 
her return from America. Prior to leav- 
ing, Vix is burdened with house-moving 
cares. She is leaving her old apartment 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes, the house 
occupied by Melba as well as herself a 


long time. The apartment is a sump- 
tuous one, but being on the ground floor, 
the singer has been told that it is too 
damp for her voice, so she is moving to 
the Ile de Saint Louis. 

Mme. Vix sang last week for the 
American soldiers at the Paris Y. M. 
C. A. Her program had to be curtailed 
because of her cold, but the boys ap- 
plauded vigorously. Her solos were 
those from “Thais,” “Manon,” “Carmen,”’ 
and she gave little songs of old French 
composers. Some of the soldiers had heard 
her at St. Nazaire a month ago, and 
when the boys were told that Vix was 
on the program they spread the tidings 
and the hall was packed. The singer 
gave every selection in her best style, for, 
as she told me, “I got at once in touch 
with the soldiers, somehow. I felt that 
they were in sympathy with me, their 
bright, young faces were inspiring, and 
really I was sorry not to have brought 
more music, for under the influence of 
the occasion, my hoarseness left me and 
my throat felt normal. The boys all 
came up and thanked me for the music, 
but it was I that should have thanked 
them, for I enjoyed being there wi. 
them and never in my career have I 
been more flattered than at the deep at- 
tention they paid me.” 

LEONORA RAINES. 





ELIZABETH GARRETT CHARMS 





New Mexico Soprano Presents Own 


Works in New York Studio 

Elizabeth Garrett, soprano, of New 
Mexico, gave an informal recital in the 
studio of James O. Boone, Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on Nov. 7, singing a pro- 
gram exclusively of her own composi- 
tions. Miss Garrett, who has been af- 
flicted with blindness since early child- 
hood, has an excellent voice of good 
quality and considerable volume. She 
also has an exceptionally clear diction 
und sings with intelligence. Her songs 
range through a varied field, from a set- 
ting of the Twenty-ninth Psalm to a 
fragile ballad entitled “Rain Drops.” 
They are all well constructed and are 
musicianly in character. The singer 
played her own accompaniments with 
astounding facility and accuracy, their 
single fault lying in their being a trifle 
too loud. 

One does not have to make allowances 
for Miss Garrett’s affliction, but can 
judge of her by accepted standards as a 
singer and composer. J. A. BB, 





Edith Bideau Sings at Nurses’ Conven- 
tion in Pittsburg, Kan. 


PITTSBURG, KAN., Nov. 1.—Edith Bi- 
deau, soprano, sang for the State Asso- 
ciation of Nurses at the recent annual 
convention in this city. About 150 dele- 
gates and a large gathering of outsiders 
heard her. Miss Bideau also sang solos 
at the Third District Federation meeting 
in Chanute, and led a community chorus 
of 500 voices. 
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JOINT RECITAL IN ST. PAUL 





Misses Troendle and Wharry Appear in 
Schubert Club Musicale 


St. PAUL, MINN., Nov. 8.—The Schu- 
bert Club presented Theodora Troendle, 
pianist, and Aurelia Wharry, soprano, 
in joint recital yesterday afternoon. The 
occasion marked the opening of the series 
of formal matinée performances. Junior 
Pioneer Hall was filled to overflowing. 
Miss ‘lroendie’s appearance was her first 
in St. Paul. All expectations incident 
to an initial appearance of an artist 
prepared by Mme. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, whose honorary membership in 
the Schubert Club and appearances be- 
fore it gave added zest to the younger 
artist’s welcome, were fulfilled. 

Well matched with Miss Troendle was 
Aurelia Wharry, who made her first ap- 
pearance in concert since her return 
from an absence devoted to study and 
concert work in other fields. Bessie 
Parnell Weston was a fine accompanist. 

The program included a fifteen minute 
“sing” by the audience, conducted by 
George H. Fairclough, at the beginning. 

P. in Gs. BD. 








Some 
New Dates 
Booked for 


WYNNE 
PYLE 


Joint Recital with Alda—Washington. D.C 


Joint Recital with Zimbalist 
—Lancaster, Pa 


Joint Recital with May Peterson 
—Altoona, Pa. 


Baltimore String Quartet—Baltimore, Md. 


Joint Recital with Werrenrath 
—Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PROF. SMITH ON OUR ANTHEM 


Declares It Is Peculiarly Appropriate at 
Dignified Musical Functions 


New HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 5.—The 
American composer, Prof. David Stanley 
Smith of the Yale School of Music, in a 
letter in which he discusses the problem 
of playing the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
at symphony concerts from a technical 
rather than a persona! standpoint replies 
to the objection which has been raised 
that the music is not appropriate for 
symphony concert programs by declaring 
it is not a question of the literary and 
musical value of the national anthem— 
the emblem is there for us to accept in 
its real significance, transcending indi- 
vidual opinion. He says further: “To 
be sure, it is hard to determine just the 
proper amount of publicity which the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ should have, to 
fix the point beyond which it loses its 
force through repetition and becomes 
merged in the general mass of popular 
music. But at least we may protect it 
from the odium implied in the published 
remark of one conductor to the effect 
that it is all very well to play the Amer- 
ican anthem at popular concerts, but not 
at symphony concerts. Actually, the 
opposite is true. The national anthem 
is never presented with more appropri- 
ateness than before audiences that have 
gathered for serious reflection. It be- 
gins to offend only when it is used as 
a cloak of respectability over genera) 
cheapness of entertainment; and it is in 
the field of mere amusement that its use 
might well be curtailed. _— 

“Let us hope that mutual recrimina- 
tion and professional aloofness and 
hypersensitiveness may give way to a 
vision of the exalted symbolism which 
a thoughtful conception of the national 
anthem reveals.” Am. F. 





Schmidt Quartet Gives Fine Concert in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—The Schmidt 
Quartet, composed of Emil Schmidt, first 
violin; Louis Angeloty, second violin; 
Emil Hahl, viola, and William Schmidt, 
‘cello, all members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, gave its first concert in the 








SITTIG TRIO PREPARES FOR A BUSY CONCERT SEASON 



































With the Sittig Trio of New York in the Adirondack Mountains. 
Sittig, Pianist; on Right, Hans Sittig, 


HREE musicians in a family makes 
the Sittig Trio, in which the father, 
Fred V. Sittig, is the pianist, while his 
daughter, Gretchen, plays the violin and 
his son, Hans, the ’cello. The Sittigs 
spent last summer in the Adirondacks, 





where the above snapshots were made. 
Recently they have returned to New York 
for their winter’s work. 

A busy season presented them in a con- 
cert for the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Amy Fay, president, on Oct. 27, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, where their 


























On the Left, Gretchen Sittig, Violinist; Center, Fred V. 
’Celiist 


playing was much admired. Nov. 10 they 
appeared in a concert on Staten Island 
and on Nov. 11 at De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York, for the Globe. 
They will also be heard on Nov. 25 
at the Aurora Grata Cathedral in 
Brooklyn. 





series of three scheduled for the winter, 
under the joint auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Bureau and the Univer- 
sity Extension Society, in Witherspoon 
Hall last Wednesday evening. Perfect 
ensemble and careful attention to inter- 
pretative detail were salient features of 
the playing. Opening with the charming 
Haydn Quartet, No. 2, the artists gave 
further evidence of their mastery in sub- 
sequent presentations of the “Theme and 
Variations,” by Arensky, and the Piano 
Quintet in C Minor, by Dohnanyi. Leti- 
tia Radcliffe Miller sustained the piano 
part finely. ' M. B.S. 
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Miss Nash was cordially applauded. 


showed promise. 





FRANCES NASH 


Plays with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


‘‘Her performance was a sparkling wayside 
fountain in the midst of a hard 
stage of musical travel’’ 


Frances Nash could not have wished for a better introduction for her piano 
playing—the Saint-Saens G minor concerto told well against the darkness of 
the symphony. The work is symmetrical and tangible as a bugle call, and Miss 
Nash played with much brilliancy and freedom. In the first movement her 
octave work was very clear and her chords sufficiently crashing. 
best work in the Allegretto, where her dainty, crisp and playful style deserves 
all praise. These was brilliancy in the finale, too, and the young pianist captured 


her audience, judging by the applause and recalls.—Boston Advertiser, Nov. 3, 


Miss Nash’s work in the Saint-Saens concerto was brilliant in technique and 
charming in interpretation, and was well received. Her performance was a 
sparkling wayside fountain in the midst of a hard stage of musical travel. Her 


appearance was a delight to the eye—Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 3, 1917. 


She is gaining in technic; she has con- 
siderable virtuoso spirit. She undertook a task, formidable for one of her years, 


with courage and a considerable degree of success. 


l'rances Nash, the soloist in the Saint-Saens G minor concerto for piano, 
Hers is a musical nature. In the allegretto Miss Nash found 
her best opportunities and played with piquant embellishment. Miss Nash was 


warmly received and recalled.—Boston Globe, Nov. 3, 1917. 


Direction : Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


She did her 


Boston Post, Nov. 3, 1917. 


_ Steinway Piano 





NORFOLK TEACHERS CONVENE 





Gifted Boston Artists Heard at Seven- 
tieth Annual Meeting 


Boston, Oct. 27.—The musical pro 
gram for the seventieth annual conven- 
tion of the Norfo.k County ‘Teachers’ 
Association, held yesterday in the Park 
Square Theater, this city, was pre- 
sented by Anton Witek, concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Grace Bonner Wiliiams, soprano, both of 
whom are sterling artists. Mr. Witek, 
appearing at the morning session, played 
the Pugnani ‘Praeludium e Allegro” 
and pieces by Svendsen, Godard, Lotti, 
Ries, Bach and Sarasate. Mrs. Witek 
accompanied him. His playing delight- 
ed the large audience. At the afternoon 
session Mrs. Williams sang Massenet’s 
“Tl est Doux” aria, French songs by 
lourdrain, Dalcroze and Bachelet, songs 
in English by Handel, Spohr and Rub- 
ner and concluded the program with a 
group of Russian, Scotch and Irish folk- 
songs. Shé was invariably the convince- 
ing artist. 


Connell Assists Wednesday Club of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 1.—Horatio 
Connell, baritone, was the soloist chosen 
by the local Wednesday Club for its re- 
cent season’s inaugural. Mr. Connell, 
who has appeared before this organiza- 
tion on two previous occasions, was heard 
in a well-chosen program of four groups, 
embracing works of French, English, 
Russian and German composers. These 
he sang admirably. There was a large 
audience in attendance and the applause 
was hearty. Ellis Clark Hammann lent 
artistic support at the piano. 

M. B. S. 





Creatore Opera Forces Complete Suc- 
cessful Series in Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 5.—The Creatore 
Grand Opera Company has just com- 
pleted a three-day series of Italian opera 
presenting “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Mar- 
tha” and “I] Trovatore” to appreciative 
audiences. The productions were elab- 
orate and the orchestra did splendid work 
throughout. The list of principals in- 
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cluded such gifted artists as Morgan 
Kingston, Alfred Kaufman, Margaret 
George, Mme. Deighton, Francesco Mar- 
ina, Luigi Raybaut, Sylvia Garavelli, 
Ralph Enolla, Regina Vicarino, Inter- 
rante, Edith Alvord and others. Each 
of these singers gave more than usual 
interest to the parts they portrayed. 
A. 


Cara Sapin Sings in Her Home City 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 3.—Mrs. Carrie 
Sapinsky, as she is known here, or Mme. 
Cara Sapin, as the musical world at large 
knows her, gave a recital on last Thurs- 
day evening, at the Woman’s Club audi- 
torium, before an enthusiastic gathering 
of her former fellow citizens. She had 
not been heard here since her appearance 
in May, with one of the local organiza- 
tions. The program, in its length, vari- 
ety and artistic demands, might have 
taxed a singer less assured of her re- 
sources, but to Mme. Sapin it was an 
opportunity to manifest her powers. 
Especially gratifying to the audience 
was the inclusion of two numbers by 
gifted and greatly lamented Louisville 
musicians, Mildred Hill and John Mason 
Strauss. Mrs. Crawford played excellent 
accompaniments. . 


George O’Connell Gives Two Recitals in 
Single Day in La Grange, III. 


LA GRANGE, ILL., Nov. 1.—George 
O’Connell, tenor, gave two recitals in one 
day in this city last Sunday. He gave 
the afternoon program and the long 
evening program with the same evenness 
of tone, showing no trace of weariness 
as a result of his effort. Mr. O’Connell 
had to give three encores to each of his 
last three groups of songs. The most 
interesting of his offerings was perhaps 
an ancient Irish battle hymn, which he 
sang with spirit and fire. Burleigh’s 
“The Young Warrior,” which the tenor 
sang stirringly, was a fitting climax to 
the afternoon program. 
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Coast Manager Protests 
Against Booking Methods 


Launch Movement to Better Alleged Conditions in Western Ter- 
ritory—F. W. Healy of San Francisco Asserts That Artists 
Lose Engagements Because of Large Managerial Profits— 
Conductor Spargur of Seattle Symphony Declares That 
“Constant Playing of Same Attractions Harms Northwest’ 
—Phoenix, Ariz., Paper Urges Elimination of ‘‘Middleman”’ 
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MOVEMENT has. been launched 
against “unfair managerial condi- 
tions on the Pacific Coast,” according to 
letters received last week by MUSICAL 
AMERICA. In a letter to this paper 
Frank W. Healy, the San Francisco man- 
ager, declares that “managers in the 
small towns in the West have been im- 
posed upon by what they are pleased to 
term the middleman.” 
Manager Healy declares that the art- 
ist is the chief sufferer. He writes: 
“Some of the Eastern managers are 


apparently very slow to learn the true 
conditions, and as a consequence many 
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of the artists lose engagements that 
they could get if it were not for the fact 
that such a large profit is tagged on by 
the middleman. 

“When will the concert managers and 
the concert artists wake up and learn 
that the concert business must be han- 
dled differently from what it has been 
for the past few years, and that no man 
in the West can influence any of the 


clubs to take artists, for if the artist ° 


has not been made known by means of 
advertising in the musical papers he will 
not get many engagements, and that 
after the artist has been made known 
there is no manager in the West who 
can keep him from getting engagements 
with the clubs. 

“Sooner or later the Eastern manager, 
instead of surrendering all of his author- 
ity to any Western manager, will set the 
price that must be paid and will not 
permit any manager to increase it. 
When this is done the artist and the 
club will come nearer to getting what is 
coming to them than they do at the pres- 
ent time.” 


Spargur Raps System 


John M. Spargur, conductor and busi- 
ness manager of the Seattle Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, likewise declares “the 
booking situation on the Coast particu- 
larly unfair.” 

“T see the situation as a performer and 
also as a manager, from both sides and 
from a number of different angles. No 
matter how I look at it, it is all wrong,” 
states Mr. Spargur in a letter to Mr. 
Healy. Mr. Spargur states that exist- 
ing conditions have done “much harm in 
the Northwest in the constant playing 
of the same attractions. . . . It is 
not good business and it is not fair to 
the guarantors, who are donating money 
for the purpose of keeping a symphony 
orchestra.” 


Phoenix Paper Protests 


A clear idea of the situation, as 
viewed by the protestants, is given in the 
following editorial, which recently ap- 
peared in a Phoenix (Ariz.) newspaper: 


“Unfair Competition” 


“In regard to the discussion that is 
now being waged about concerts and 
shows being produced in_ unlicensed 
places of amusement in direct and unfair 
competition to the local managers much 
may be said to convince the serious 


thinking theatergoer that the practice 
is a pernicious one and should receive 
careful attention and drastic action from 
the proper authorities if the theaters are 
to be supported as legitimate and lasting 
institutions. 

“The theater managers who pay heavy 
rent, licenses and taxes are entitled to 
their percentage of attractions that play 
their city during the season. Yet they 
are forced to face an unfair condition 
through houses and halls being permitted 
to operate without these expenses. 

“An ability to talk smoothly, a wealth 
of testimonials from people financially 
interested and usually far removed from 
the center where he is operating and a 
wide variety of superficially convincing 
argument, constitute the full equipment 
of this certain class of men whose busi- 
ness is to promote concert attractions of 
various sorts. 

“Mr. Middleman comes into town with 
a list of stars that he professes to own 
or control and immediately gets in touch 
with some local club or musical society 
and is usually successful in selling his 
list at a figure far in advance of the 
price the artists receive, ranging from 
$100 to $300 on each star. 

“When the contract is signed and the 
middleman leaves town, the local people 
realize they have made a bad bargain 
and then the mad scramble begins to 
‘make good,’ as the middleman receives 
the cream of the business, the local com- 
mittee or purchaser finds that they must 
secure cheap rent and free publicity, 
which is usually done under the guise of 
charity, and they must further send their 
friends upon the street to sell tickets as 
a vendor peddles vegetables.” 





SYRACUSE GREETS ARTISTS 





Margaret Wilson, Yvette Guilbert and 
Other Singers Presented by Club 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, soprano, and Mrs. 
Ross David, pianist, appeared in concert 
on Oct. 30, under the auspices of the 
Salon Musical Club, at the Mizpah Audi- 
torium. Miss Wilson was introduced by 
Mayor Stone and after the concert a 
reception was given in her honor at the 
Hotel Onondaga, Mrs. Charles E. Crouse, 
president, and other members of the club 
assisting. , 

The club opened its fifth season before 
a large audience at the house of Judge 
Nathan L. Miller on Nov. 2. The solo- 
ists were Christine Langenhan, soprano; 
Walter Golde, pianist, and Hildegarde 
Brandegee, violinist. Miss Brandegee 
was received with particular favor. 

Yvette Guilbert appeared before a 
small but appreciative audience at the 
Wieling Opera House on — . - 





Zoellners Make Fifth Appearance in 
Faribault, Minn. 


FARIBAULT, MINN., Oct. 26.—The Zoell- 
ner String Quartet scored last evening at 
Bethlehem Academy, making its fifth ap- 
pearance here. An engaging program in- 
cluded the Naprawnik Quartet, op. 28 
and Moor’s Suite for Two Violins an 
Piano, Op. 144, while Amandus Zoellner 
played the Pugnani-Kreisler “Praeludium 
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ed Allegro,” with string accompaniment, 
in excellent style. The quartet played 
with great finish and was heartily ap- 
plauded. Their final offering included 
three short pieces, a Hymn by Arthur 
Hartmann, Mendelssohn’s Canzonetta, 
op. 12, and H. T. Burleigh’s “Deep River’”’ 
setting, transcribed for string quartet by 
A. Walter Kramer. 





WORCESTER HAILS STARS 





Four Metropolitan Singers Open Loca) 
Season Brilliantly 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 31.—The local 
concert season was brilliantly opened in 


Mechanics’ Hall last night, when four of 
the leading singers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were presented in the 
first of the Ellis Concerts of 1917-1918. 
The quartet was made up of Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, baritone. They were 
greeted by a representative audience of 
more than 1500 music-lovers, who dis- 
played uncommon enthusiasm. The 
program was highly attractive. 

The only artist of the quartet who 
has not been heard previously in Worces- 
ter was Mr. Martinelli, and he won his 
audience with his first number, Mas- 
cagni’s “Serenata.” The program con- 
sisted of lieder and of operatic selections. 
Each of the artists gave one encore, his- 
tory being repeated when Mr. Middleton 
sang Sidney Homer’s “Uncle Rome,” for 
this appealing little selection was includ- 
ed on the program of the opening Ellis 
Concert in 1916, when it was sung by 
Clarence Whitehill. 

The excellent work of the accompanists 
added much to the general enjoyment. 
George Siemonn played for Miss Gar- 
rison, Walter H. Golde for Miss Braslau, 
Emilio Roxas for Mr. Martinelli and 
Rodney Saylor for Mr. ae ‘. 
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GRACE HOFFMAN 


posers and included numbers by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Bernard Hamblen, 


Mabel W. Daniels, Louise Reichardt, 
WINS SUCCESS AS George W. Chadwick and George 
Siemonn. 


“GILDA” IN BROOKLYN 























Both singers were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and their encores, “Dixie” from 
Miss Garrison and “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean” from Mr. Murphy, created 
a furore. 

The accompaniments were played by 
George Siemonn. 
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AMERICANIZE NEW YORKERS \ TA [ J S 
East Side Night School Students % a 
Respond Eagerly to Harry pod 333 


Barnhart’s Baton 


The first step in the Americanization 
work of the Mayor’s Committee on Na- 
tional Defense through the influence of 
community singing was taken Thursday 
night, Nov. 1, when the students in the 
night classes of a number of public 
schools in the East Side came together 
in Public School No. 4, Rivington and 


The 
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Ridge Streets, for a sing, under the : "a. 
leadership of Harry Barnhart, conductor sented by the price. wt y 3 
of the New York Community Chorus. ; ii 
Two striking features marked this ini- The desire of every purchaser of a ond 
tial meeting, the fervent enthusiasm with Pi ° Mio 2 
which the over-capacity audience 1ano 1s to own a SE 





large percentage of them cannot yet 
speak English—intelligently and eagerly 
responded to Mr. Barnhart’s every direc- 
tion, and the natural, informal, real com- 
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munity spirit which prevailed. In par- : ; : : 
eomge 7 — i Agape scr on the Stieff Piano is undisputed and its a | i 
one side by the audience clamoring to ° HE 
perform its favorite numbers, and on VALUE a known by those who We 
the other, by the stepping forward of appreciate quality. meg Hie: 
George Tamlin, a New York tenor, who | Hat3i 
is working with a community chorus in nc Hite 
another section of the city, to sing “Joan ites 
of Arc,” when it became apparent that He 
the students did not know it as well as q P ai 
they thought, and similarly by a delight- INC sie 
ful performance of “Annie Laurie” by EE 
Sarah Maxon of Chicago. BALTIMORE, MD, qa 
: ! Mr. Barnhart opened his program with BEC Naver er fas 
Grace Hoffman, American Coloratura “America” and ended with the “Hymn < LED, , Hse 
‘ rN a of Free Russia” and the “Star-Spangled RSME, - A ee EXER miaeetlee $312 
P Banner.” There were about 900 persons i ae a aaa tune rene a Hie 


In the season of opera given at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music for the 
benefit of the Italian war sufferers dur- 
ing the last two weeks the young Amer- 
ican coloratura, Grace Hoffman, scored 
a noteworthy success in the réle of Gilda 
in Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Miss Hoffman 
appeared in the part on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, under the baton of Alberto 
Bimboni and carried her hearers com- 
pletely with her finished singing. This 
season Miss Hoffman is to be heard 
widely in concert and recital appear- 
ances. 





BEGIN DAYTON CONCERTS 





Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy 
Soloists for Civic Music League 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 1.—The first of 
the Civic Music League concerts was given 
at Memorial Hall on Oct. 23 by Mabel 
Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, and Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, formerly of the same organiza- 
tion. The program was opened with a 
duet from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
and closed with Pax’s “Du, du liegst mir 
im herzen,” which, sung in German, was 
well received. The rest of the program, 
with the exception of an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Grisélidis,” sung by Mr. Mur- 
phy, and the “Mignon” Polonaise, sung 
by Miss Garrison, was devoted to songs 
in French and English. Many of the 
latter were the work of American com- 


present, of ages varying from the ’teens 
to the fifties, and about equally divided 
as to sex. When asked if they wished 
to continue to come together each week 
and sing, they gave their answer in no 
uncertain terms. Frederick Watson, ac- 
companist for the New York Community 
Chorus, was at the piano. 





LONG TOUR FOR GODOWSKY 





Pianist Will Appear Throughout the 
Country During Season 


After a preliminary tour of some half- 
dozen cities, Leopold Godowsky returned 
to New York recently. He will appear 
later in the.season with the Mozart So- 
ciety and in the Biltmore Series and 
will then go on tour, playing extensively 
in New England, the Middle West and 
as far as the Pacific Coast, where he is 
booked for a large number of appear- 
ances. Mr. Godowsky, since leaving his 
summer home at Lake Placid, has al- 
ready given recitals in Chicago, Oberlin 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, and Green 
Castle, Ind. 7 

“We have only to look at the European 
nations that have been at war for three 
years,” declared ‘the pianist last week, 
“to see what conditions are likely to pre- 
vail here. Immediately after the war 
broke out Berlin had its heaviest musi- 
cal season in years, and so with London, 
Paris and Petrograd, the only difference 
being that there was no interchange of 
artists. Here we should have even much 
more music, for artists of all nations 
have assembled here since the war.” 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOLS AID 
COMMUNITY MUSIC CAUSE 


Board of Education to Feature Chorus 
Work—Plans to Fuse Two Sec- 
tions Into Giant Body 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 1.—Commu- 
nity singing in Cleveland is on a some- 
what different basis from that of other 
places chronicled in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Community choruses are this year to be 
featured by the Board of Education in 
two distinct types. One is the section 
under the leadership of Harper Garcia 
Smyth, who, with the co-operation of 
Assistant Superintendent Castle of the 
public schools, establishes choruses in 
different parts of the city, installs a 
local director and assembles these chor- 
uses for large meetings. The other, un- 
der the direction of J. Powell Jones, di- 
rector of music in the schools, embraces 
all classes in the Junior High Schools 
and twelve Senior High Schools, num- 
bering about 6000 voices. 

It is the intention to combine both sec- 
tions at an early date when the chorus 
will number over 10,000 trained singers, 
supported by the combined orchestras of 
the different High Schools, together with 
the Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
of the Music School Settlement, directed 
by Walter Logan. Another important 
feature of the work under Director Jones 
is the series of organ recitals to be given 
in the larger churches of the city, un- 





der the auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists, in which the different 
school choruses will participate. A. B. 


Ernest Bloch to Give Lecture Course at 
David Mannes School 


The David Mannes Music School of 
New York has announced a series of five 
lectures by Ernest Bloch, the distin- 
guished Swiss composer and conductor, 
to be given on Friday mornings during 
the season. The subjects will be: “The 
Soul of Art,” “The Soul of Music,” “The 
Atsthetic Unrest of Our Time,” “The 
Constraint of Form” and “Liberation 
Through Form.” 


De Harrack and Maxwell Appear at 
Lafayette, Ind. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Oct. 31.—Charles de 
Harrack, pianist, and Howard Maxwell, 
baritone, gave a successful concert on 
Oct. 24 at Lafayette, Ind., under the 
auspices of the Conservatory of Music. 
They will present the same program at 
Delaware, Ohio, on Nov. 15, and at 
Marion, Ohio, on Nov. 19. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Mrs. Eunice 
Edwards Anderson, contralto, recently 
gave a series of recitals in Eureka, 
Mammoth and Silver City. She was as- 
sisted by Anna La Grande Pre, pianist 
and accompanist. 
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ALICE NIELSEN BELIEVES IN i 
POSSIBILITIES OF OPERETTA 


Grand Opera Soprano Returns To 
Vehicle of Early Triumphs 
in Irish Comedy 


_ a singer of an_ established 
grand opera reputation makes her 
entry into the domain of American light 
opera, it is always a matter of interest 
if for no other reason than the motives 
underlying such a step. In the case of 
Alice Nielsen, who is at present to be 
heard once again in Rudolf Friml’s oper- 
etta “Kitty Darlin’” in a réle similar to 
the ones that first made her prominent, 
it is doubly so since there is probably no 
other instance on record where a singer, 
crowned as “the queen of light opera,’ 
deliberately throws away glory and for- 
tune to venture into grand opera and 
concert, wins fame in the field of the so- 
called serious music, and then returns to 
her first love. 

“Time was,” said Miss Nielsen, “when 
I, like many others, fled comic opera for 
the glories of grand opera. To-day I ex- 
pect to find new glory if my efforts will 
aid in placing comie opera on its former 
pedestal. 

“IT may fail as an individual; the book 
may not turn out to possess all the 
needed cleverness; the music may come 
short of the expected standard, but the 
effort in itself, in my opinion, is not in 
vain. Not every city can have a grand 
opera institution under the present cir- 
cumstances; not every American com- 
poser can have a hearing, if only because 
of the fewness of such institutions; but 
comic opera offers practically an un- 
limited field, and I advance, very timidly, 
the suggestion that it may afford just 
the opportunity for development and en- 


”? 





Alice Nielsen, American Soprano 


couragement of which the American 
composer is so greatly in need.” 

“But if all my reasons for having de- 
cided to return to light opera should 
seem insufficient,” declares the prima 
donna, “I have one more in store—it does 
good to any singer to laugh for a season 
in the title rdle of a rollicking Irish 
widow after having for years wept as 
Mimi and other mournful characters that 
remain the favorites of grand opera com- 
posers, since the American opera institu- 
tions refuse to open their doors, unlike 
the European ones, to any work that 
bears the earmarks of light opera, unless 
a century of dust covers its pages. 
Laughter gives new vitality to a human 
being. and a variety of fare adds to the 
zest of a musical appetite both of the 


artist and of the public. And you may 
take it from me as a hint that I have not 
by any means said farewell to either 
grand opera or the concert platform.” 
What can one add to this but a hearty 
wish for continued success? D. L. 





Miss Nielsen Opens in New York 


After having appeared in Buffalo, De- 
troit and a week in Boston, Miss Nielsen 
opened in New York at the Casino on 
Nov. 8 in “Kitty Darlin’.” 

The piece, which was made by Otto 
Harbach, from “The Bath Comedy,” by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, by way of a 
play by Belasco, deals with a dashing 
Irish widow at Bath in the early years 
of the last century. Miss Nielsen in 
the name part scored a hit which ranked 
with that of her Jrma in “The Fortune 
Teller.” Both her vocal and histrionic 
work commanded admiration. 

Miss Nielsen had a very good support- 
ing company and was given nothing 
short of an ovation when she appeared 
on the stage for the first time. It was 
apparent that she had many old friends 
and admirers in the audience, who were 
glad to welcome her on her return to 
light opera. It is understood that “Kitty 
Darlin’ ” is booked for a long run at the 
Casino and it is doubtful if Miss Nielsen 
will have much opportunity to do con- 
cert or recital work this season. 





Percy Grainger Appears in Atlanta 
Under Music Study Club Auspices 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 5.—The Music 
Study Club’s winter series of concerts 
opened Saturday night with Percy Grain- 
ger as soloist. The program was opened 
with the singing of “America,” led by 
Warren Kimsey, who is leader of singing 
at Camp Gordon. The concert was a 
thoroughly enjoyable one, well worthy 
of launching what promises to be a splen- 
did series. The Michael Banner Quartet 
appeared at the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon as a special feature of the 
regular free organ recital and was well 


received. The quartet is composed of 
Michael Banner, first violin; Mary Mil- 
ler, second violin; Jore Gasca, viola, and 
Lars Serensen, ’cello. L. K. S. 





Mary Jordan and Jacques Thiktaud Im- 
press Manchester 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Nov. 3.—A splen- 
did concert was given last evening before 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences by 
Mary Jordan, the American contralto, 
and Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, assisted by Nicolai Schneer at the 
piano. Miss Jordan made a deep impres- 
sion in French songs by Rhené-Baton, 
d’Ambrosio and Fourdrain, and English 
songs by Bauer, Burleigh, Whiting, Fos- 
ter and Deis. Mr. Thibaud’s playing 
was keenly admired and brought him 
warm approval. 





San Diego Turns Out to Greet the 
Cherniavsky Trio 

SAN DiEGo, CAL., Nov. 5.—The Cherni 

avsky Trio gave the second concert of 


the Amphion course at the Isis Theater 
on Oct. 25, before an unusually large 


audience. A talk on the program was 
given before the concert by Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, organist. The 


trio has given concerts in various train- 
ing camps and returns next week for a 
recital for the enlisted men at Balboa 
Park. W. S. R. 


George Roberts Leaves for a Week’s 
Tour 


George Roberts, the young ie shea 
accompanist, left New York on Nov. 9 
for a week’s tour through the State, with 
May Marshall Cobb, soprano, and George 
O’Connell, tenor. Between the 11th and 
18th they appeared in Syracuse, Water- 


town, Oswego, Fulton, Auburn and 
Rome. 
LA SALLE, ILL.—Salome Hudcek, so- 


prano, and ‘Mrs. P. J. McMullen were 
soloists recently at the annual Harmonia 
concert. 
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Dutch Soprano Foregoes Tour in 
Order to Introduce Vocal Method 











A European singer who has _inter- 
rupted her operatic career to introduce 
her method in this country is Marie van 
Gelder, dramatic soprano. Miss’ van 
Gelder has for the last four years dis- 
tinguished herself as one of the leading 
vocal instructors in the South, where she 
is at present director of the musical con- 
servatory and principal voice teacher at 
Elizabeth Mather College in Atlanta. 
She hails from Amsterdam and is widely 
known in European operatic circles. 

Miss van Gelder’s book, “The Founda- 
tion of Artistic Singing,” is one of her 
chief works. Teachers and pupils have 
come to study it from all over the South, 
and during the two years Miss van 
Gelder was connected with the Woman’s 
College of Montgomery she gave more 
than 2000 lessons in it. Her desire to 
introduce it is responsible for her re- 
fusal of a concert tour this fall. Already 
her graduate pupils from the Women’s 
College at Montgomery and Elizabeth 
Mather College are teaching her method 
in various parts of the country. Another 
book, “Healthy Breathing and Correct 
Speaking in Six Lessons,” has been ac- 
cepted by the Atlanta Woman’s Public 
Health Club. The singer is now planning 
to introduce her system of deep breath- 
ing in the hospitals of the South. 

After the war she will make a concert 





Marie van Gelder, Dramatic Soprano 


tour of the United States and Canada 
before returning to Europe. On Nov. 19 
she is to give a recital in Atlanta with 


Edith Hall, pianist, on which occasion 
she will sing in five languages. 





GLUCK CHARMS SEATTLE 





Aided by de Stefano in Varied Program 
—Local Artists in Novel Benefit 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30. — Alma 
Gluck, the soprano, sang at the Metro- 
politan Theater on Oct. 23 to a capacity 
audience. Mme. Gluck’s splendid voice 


charmed her hearers. Her program was 
well diversified. The harpist, Salvatore 
de Stefano, won immediate favor. 
E‘eanor Sheib proved a gifted accom- 
panist. While here Mme. Gluck sang 
for the soldiers at Camp Lewis, where 
she was warmly greeted. 

Lida ©. Schirmer was heard at the 
Sunset Club on Sunday afternoon in a 
recital for the benefit of the Red Cross 
fund. Her program contained many 
songs never heard here before, all well 
suited to her brilliant voice; an added 
pleasure was her fine playing of her own 
accompaniments. The accompaniment 
for the aria from “Tosca” was played 
by Mrs. Frederick Bentley. 

The Musical Art Society gave its first 
concert of the season Oct. 26. This was 
a benefit for the Christmas fund for the 
American soldiers, and the program ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Cyril A. Player was 
“From Somewhere in France.” Some of 
Seattle’s best known artists were heard, 
including Silvio Risegari, pianist; Mrs. 


Gilmer Pryor, coloratura soprano; Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis Ashton, violinist; Mrs. 
Ethel L. Livly, dramatic reader; Mrs. 


Adam Beeler, contralto; Robert. Edgar, 
tenor, and H. B. J. Johnson, bass. The 
accompanists were Mrs. E. Franklin 
Lewis and Mrs. Frederick Bentley. , 

A. M. G. 


Atlanta Has First Community Sing 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 5.—Atlanta had 
its first community sing on Sunday after- 
noon as a part of the regular free organ 
recital at the Auditorium. Col. W. L. 
Peel of the Music Festival Association, 
introduced Warren Kimsey, the song 
leader at Camp Warren, and in a few 
minutes every one of the 3000 persons 
present was singing “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Many soldiers from 


.in a busy office. 


Camp Warren were in the audience, and 
it is probable that the sings will be made 
a regular weekly event not only for the 
enlisted men but also for the citizens. 





FORNIA RETURNS FROM TOUR 





Metropolitan Artist Ends a Successful 
Western Trip—To Tour Again 


Mme. Rita Fornia, the mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
turned to her home in New York a few 
days ago after completing a Western 
trip, during which she sang at the open- 
ing concert of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in Chicago on Oct. 8. In spite of be- 
ing handicapped by having had no re- 
hearsal with the orchestra, Mme. Fornia 
acquitted herself admirably. She sang 
two numbers and an encore. 

Later in the month Mme. Fornia gave 
a recital in Monmouth, Ill., and followed 
this with appearances in Valley City, 
N. D., and St. Joseph, Ill. On these 
occasions she gave a mixed program, 
containing two French and two Eng- 
lish groups. By request she sang 
“Spielman,” by Hildach, which Mme. 
Fornia has recorded for the Victor and 
which has achieved popularity. In the 
middle of December Mme. Fornia will 
make another short concert tour of the 
West and in the spring will make a 
longer tour, during which she will fill 
twelve or more engagements. 


A Marvel of Elaborate Illustration and 
Reading Matter 


{from the Pacific Coast Musician] 


The special fall edition of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is a marvel of elaborate illus- 
tration and reading articles. It com- 
prises about 230 pages and perhaps 600 
illustrations—too many in fact to count 
Evidently no expense 
was spared in the preparation of special 
articles, or in their illustration. The 
bulk of the issue details the musical ac- 
tivities of the principal musical cities of 
each State. 

Los Angeles, San Francisco and San 
Diego are given ample space in this num- 
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ber, Los Angeles, for instance, receiving 
about as much as is given Chicago activi- 
ties. The publishing company is to be 
congratulated on its clientele and the 
work of its writers and printers. 


Wynne Pyle, Grace Kerns and Mr. Bour- 
stin Give Concert in Schenectady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Nov. 2.—A con- 
cert of unusual merit was given last 
night in Edison Hall under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club of the Christ Church, 
when Arkady Bourstin, Russian violin- 
ist; Wynne Pyle, pianist, and Grace 
Kerns, soprano, were heard. Miss Kerns 
gave a varied program of songs, old Eng- 
lish and American groups and “Depuis 
le Jour” from “Louise.” Miss Pyle first 
gave a group of Beethoven dances, fol- 
lowed by Schumann, Debussy and Rubin- 
stein numbers. The violinist played 


pieces by Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreisler and Wieniawski. William Jan- 
aushek accompanied ably. W.A.H. 


Emma Thursby the Guest of Margaret 
Chapman 


Emma Thursby and her sister Ina 
spent the month of October as guests of 
Margaret Chapman, the mezzo-soprano, 
at her plantation home, “Eagle Bend,” in 
Tennessee. Mrs. Chapman had a narrow 
escape while motoring in the foothills of 


the Cumberland Mountains, where her 
car was almost precipitated over a steep 


cliff. Miss Thursby was much féted by 
the people of Knoxville, Tenn. She re- 
sumed teaching on Nov. 7. 


San Francisco Orchestra Gives Concert 
for Sacramento Club 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Oct. 31.—The San 
l‘rancisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred 
Herz, conductor, appeared under the 
auspices of the Saturday Club at the 
Clunie Theater on Oct. 29. The organ- 
ization this season has more than doubled 
its number of engagements outside of its 
home city. 

Albert J. Elkus is giving a series of 
lectures in Sacramento on the programs 
of the orchestra. 


Miami Music-Lovers Subscribe $15,000 
to Bring Pryor’s Band to City 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 31.—Arthur Pryor 
has signed a contract to bring his band 
to Miami for a seventeen weeks’ engage- 
ment. The contract, made for the city 
by Judge John C. Grambling, is for nine- 
teen members of the band, including Mr. 
Pryor, two concerts daily and a vocal 
number on each evening’s program. The 
city of Miami raised $15,000 by popular 
subscription to bring the band. 
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ZOELLNER QUARTET REPERTOIRE. Ed- 
ited by Joseph Zoellner, Sr. (New York: 
Car! Fischer.) 


Here is an album of twelve composi- 
tions for string quartet taken from the 
répertoire of the widely known’ Zoellner 
Quartet. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., violist of 
the quartet, edited the volume in a splen- 
did manner and has shown great skill 
in assembling material that is not to be 
found in other string quartet albums. 

From the old masters we find Mr. 


Zoellner’s own arrangement for string 
quartet of the E Flat Minor Prelude 
from Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord” (set wisely in E Minor), Haydn’s 
“Ein Traum” (“A Dream”), an old 
French Minuet by G. Valensin, arranged 
for string quartet by A. Walter Kramer; 
the “Allegro assai in C Minor” from an 
unfinished quartet of Schubert; of mod- 
ern pieces there are the ‘Humoresca- 
Scherzando” and Intermezzo from Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff’s Quartet, Op. 13; a 
“Wiegenlied” (“Cradle Song’), by W. 
Petr; Thern’s “Genius Loci” and a set 
of Variations on the Russian National 
Hymn from W. H. Veit’s Quartet in D 
Minor. America is represented by 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s “The Sand- 
man” and his “Two Indian Dances—Deer 
Dance and War Dance.” It was the 
Zoellner Quartet that produced these 
Skilton dances in manuscript and encour- 
aged their composer to set them also for 
large orchestra, with the result that they 
have since been played by several of our 
symphonic organizations. 

The album is finely gotten up and con- 
tains material that will be welcomed by 
amateur string quartets, as well as 
by professional organizations seeking 
shorter unfamiliar pieces for concerts 
where full programs of string quartets 
are not demanded. 

* * * 


“LILAC AND STAR AND BIRD.” By Win- 
throp Rogers. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


Mr. Rogers’s sojourn in the British 
capital has had a splendid effect on him 
as a composer. His development from 
the days when he gave us “Let Miss 
Lindy Pass” is little short of phenom- 
enal. In this set of three songs to poems 
from Walt Whitman’s “Memories of 
President Lincoln” he has written dis- 
tinctly important music. It is music 
that will have but a small audience, for 
its subtlety is great and it is difficult 
both to sing and to play. Best of the 
three is the first one, “When lilacs last 
in the dooryard bloomed,” full of real 
conception and expressed in a distin- 
guished manner. Mr. Rogers has dedi- 
cated the songs to three contemporary 
English composers, the first to Roger 
Quilter, the second to Anthony Bernard, 
the third to Julius Harrison. We find 
in the cycle a Quilter influence, though 
Mr. Rogers begins on a different basis 
than does the gifted Mr. Quilter in his 
compositions. What is so marked in the 
Rogers songs is their rhythmic interest, 
their harmonic solidity and their fidelity 
to the poet’s thought at all times. Set- 
ting Whitman requires a composer of 
mental competence. Winthrop Rogers 
meets that requirement and adds to it a 
repressed emotional quality that makes 


his cycle of songs one of the most worthy 
that has come to our notice recently. 
The songs are for a medium voice 
and are only for artists. 
* * * 


“DEEP RIVER.” By H. T. Burleigh. 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


(New 


For unaccompanied male chorus Mr. 
Burleigh has set the now famous negro 
spiritual, in doing so adding the first 
authentic arrangement of ‘it for this 
kind of chorus. Mr. Burleigh has set it 
in G Flat Major and opens with a four 
measure prelude of humming. The first 
bass (or baritone) takes the melody, 
soon transferring it to the first tenor 
when the range demands it. The first 
tenor returns it and the section closes in 
the baritone again. The melody of the 
middle section is voiced by the first 
tenors. At the close the humming pre- 
lude appears as_ postlude. 

Mr. Burleigh has made the arrange- 
ment with skill, altering slightly, as » 
saw fit, the harmonies he employed in his 
solo voice setting. At times it has been 
necessary to subdivide the various voices, 
so that bits of it are in five and six parts. 
But the arrangement is four-part in the 
main. Male choruses can find nothing 
finer for the slow number of a group 
of short choruses for a program. 


ok * * 


FIVE LYRICS. By Harold V. 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Milligan. 


To five sterling Sara Teasdale poems 
Mr. Milligan has composed this album of 
songs. His music is melodious in a con- 
ventional sense, but has little in it of the 
pulse of the fine poems. The second 
song, “Pierrot,” is graceful and is the 
best of the five. The titles are “Less 
Than the Cloud,” dedicated to Lulu Dahl 
Miller; “Pierrot,” to Helen Campbell 
Triplett; “Twilight,” to Edward Brom- 
berg; “Her Voice Is Like Clear Water,” 
to Cora Remington, and “You Bound 
Strong Sandals on My Feet,” to George 
Rasely. They are for medium or high 


voice. 
* * * 


“PRAISE YE THE LORD.” By Bruno 
Huhn. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


A good, virile setting of the familiar 
Psalm text has been made by Mr. Huhn 
in his well-known style. The opening 
Allegro moderato section, in 4/4 time, is 
nicely contrasted with a middle part, 
Allegretto, in 6/8, and there is a good 
chance for the singer to make a big effect 
in the closing Largo measures. It is pub- 
lished in two keys, high and low. 


* o* * 


“CONSOLATION,” ‘‘Fairy Bark.” By Har- 
riet Ware. ‘‘My Lady.” By C. Whitney 
Coombs. ‘‘Eternal Love.”’ By R. Huntington 
Woodman. ‘A Star-Rosary.’’ By Reginald 
De Koven. ‘‘A Memory Divine.’’ By Alice 
Reber Fish. ‘‘Oh, Blessed Day.’’ By R. 
Huntington Woodman. (New York: Har- 
old Flammer, Inc.) 


Miss Ware, after putting forward 
practically nothing the last few years, 
gives us two delightful songs for a solo 
voice. “Consolation” impresses us as a 
sort of nocturnette for piano with a 
voice part set to it, while in “Fairy 
Bark” she seems to have written a song 
that will rival her famous “Boat Song,”’ 
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so popular a half-dozen years ago or 
more. It is fascinating and will surely 
have a wide hearing. For sopranos it 
will be especially welcome. ‘Consola- 
tion” is issued in two keys, high and 
low, and “Fairy Bark” only for high 
voice, 

The Coombs song is a graceful num- 
ber, the poem an excellent one by Harold 
Flammer. Mr. Woodman’s song is one 
of the best we have seen from his pen. 
It is also a Flammer poem and is well 
climaxed for a medium or high voice. 
A popular note is sounded in Mr. De 
Koven’s “A Star-Rosary,” which has 
considerable swing and a fluent melody. 
High and low keys are issued. Similar 
is the Fish song, which opens with a mel- 
ody not unlike the widely sung “The 
Sunshine of Your Smile.” It will be 
very useful as a teaching song. 

A duet for soprano and tenor is rare 
these days and Mr. Woodman’s is a 
worthy one. Very effective is the voice 
writing and the accompaniment is 
equally happy for piano and organ. 
The poem is by Harold Flammer. 


* 


“THE MAIDEN TO THE MOON.’ By Dr. 
L. B. Woodcock. (New York: Luckhardt 
and Belder.) 


To an adaptation of a poem by John 
G. Saxe, Dr. Woodcock has done a charm- 
ing song for a high voice. It is a la valse 
in feeling and is thoroughly melodious. 
There are modulatory bits that are en- 
gaging and the transition to the Lento 
in D Major is effected with sure musi- 


cianship. 
K * * 


“TO HELEN.” By Warren Storey Smith. 
‘“‘The Robin’s Song.’’ By Howard White. 
‘‘Dreams and Tears,’’ ‘‘White Lilies.’’ By 
Bernard Hamblen. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


For high, medium or low voice, Mr. 
Smith’s “To Helen” is a good Poe set- 
ing, a song that is not particularly new, 
but very well designed and suited for 
concert purposes. Charming is “The 
Robin’s Song,” a recital song that will in 
its high key appeal strongly to colora- 
tura singers, for it has a few phrases 
in it which will enable them to capture 
their audiences. 

Mr. Hamblen’s songs are ballads that 
are neither worse nor better than hun- 
dred of others of the type. They are 
issued in high and low keys. 

of * * 


“MENUET ROCOCO,” “On the Lake,” ‘‘The 
Brooklet.’’ By Henry Holden Huss, Op. 26. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Unique and distinguished are these 
three pieces by Mr. Huss. Like his other 
piano pieces they are the expression of a 
man whose individuality is always dis- 
tinct, be it in a minuet or an étude. 
There are remarkably felicitous touches 
in the “Menuet Rococo,” both harmonic 
and rhythmic; it is inscribed to Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who would play it beau- 
tifully. 

The other pieces, “On the Lake” and 
“The Brooklet,” are études, the first 
dedicated to Godowsky, the second to 
Ganz. “On the Lake” is a magnificent 
study in “two against three,” eighth 
notes in the left hand against triplets 
in the right. In “The Brooklet” Mr. 


Huss has written a stunning study in an 
accompaniment figure for the first and 
fifth fingers, the melody in the left hand. 
It is fashioned with rare skill. 

There is harmonic fertility and a big 
personality in these three pieces, all de- 
cidedly pianistic. Mr. Huss gives us 
of his best at all times and we may de- 
pend on his new works always being 
maintained up to a high standard. 

. Ss 


“MEMORIES,” ‘“Plaintive Thoughts’ “By 
the Stream.’”’ By M. Moszkowski, Op. 93. 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Like most of the prolific Moszkowski’s 
piano pieces these are agreeable salon 
works, very beautifully written and of 
great value in teaching. M. Moszkow- 
ski writes for his instrument so capably 
and with so intimate a knowledge of its 
character that one can pardon the lack 
of pregnancy of idea often found in it. 


* * * 


“THY SOFT, BLUE EYES, BELOVED,” 
“Rondel,” ‘‘Strephon Kissed Me in _ the 
Spring.” By Percy Lee Atherton, Op. 30. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


There is a refinement in everything 
that Mr. Atherton writes, whether he ie 
in an inspired mood or not. His setting 
of the Heine poem is a wondrously imag- 
inative setting, somewhat in the Lied 
style, yet thoroughly individual, so that 
it is stamped with personality in every 
measure. It is dedicated to Greta Tor- 
padie, the charming soprano, who is 
singing it at her New York recital on 
Nov. 22 at A£Zolian Hall. 

We like less “The Rondel,” Swin- 
burne’s “Kissing Her Hair,” which is in 
our opinion less successful than the Kurt 
Schindler setting. But in composing 
Sara Teasdale’s “Strephon Kissed Me’— 
a charming poem, which seems to appeal 
strongly to composers—he has been sin- 
gularly successful. It is written with a 
complete mastery that shows Mr. Ather- 
ton a musician of fine parts and is ded- 
icated to Carl Engel, the Boston: com- 
poser. All three songs are for a medium 
voice. oe 


“THE RIVER IS FREE.” By Henry I. 
Myers. ‘‘Deep River.”” Adapted by Arthur 
Bergh. (New York: Jos. W. Stern & Co.) 


To his own words Mr. Myers has writ- 
ten a very singable song, melodious and 


natural. It is strongly Mendelssohnian 
in spirit. There is a dedication to Rose 
Laurent. 


Mr. Bergh, excellent musician, whether 
in composition or arranging, has done 
his task in making a setting for solo 
voice with splendid results. There is 
an effective violin obbligato published 
with it, the first, we believe, to be made 


for this spiritual. A. W. K. 
* * * 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Songs 
“United America.” By Arthur H. Mc- 
Owen. (Philadelphia: Arcanum Music Co.) 
“Hail! Freedom’s Land.’ By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. (New York: Published by the Com- 


poser). ‘America, Mv Country.’’ By BE. F. 
Maetzold. (Red Wing, Minn.: Red Wing 
Printing Co.) 


PART SONGS 
For Women’s Voices 
‘‘Freedom’s Bride.’’ By H. C. 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Macdougall. 


MME. RITA FORNIA 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, wil’ be 
available for a limited number of Concert and Oratorio engage- 
ments during the opera season. 


Her success as soloist with "he Philharmonic Orchestra, Chicago, and 
in concert, as told in the following press notices: 


Chicago Evening American, Oct. 8. 


and smoothness.” 











‘Madame Rita Fornia, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Ilouse, heard in the Massenet Ario ‘Il est bon, il est doux’ is blest 
with a rich, generous organ, capable of much tonal coloring, from 
which the singer does not draw fullest advantage. ] 
was heartily received and responded to insistent recalls with an 
encore, Rene Rabey’s charming ‘Tes Yeux.’ 


The Chicago Evening Post, Oct. 8. 
‘“‘Mme. Fornia sang Massenet’s ‘Il est doux’ with warmth of tone 
and appreciation for the music.” 


Chicago’ Examiner, Oct. 8. : 
“Her aria ‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc’ of Bernberg, was sung with 
dramatic power and showed Mme. Fornia’s voice to be of wide range 


Madame Fornia 


The Monmouth College Orac‘e, Oct. 16. 

“Ifer voice is rich and firm in tone quality throughout its entire 
range and the artist’s magnificent power of control afforded wonder- 
ful.expression to all her numbers.”’ 


For dates, address: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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76 West 68th Street 


NEW YORK 
Col. 4316 
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BENEFIT CONCERT ENABLES CHICAGO APOLLOS 
TO RESUME ACTIVITIES WITH A CLEAN SLATE 


Clear $3,700 at Event Arranged by Local Piano and Organ Association—Sum Saves Veteran Organization 
—Grainger and Matzenauer in Fine Joint Recital—Sheehan Opera Forces Praised in ‘‘Carmen’’— 
Mme. Alda Soloist at Formal Dedication of New Recital Hall in Kimball Building—Other Local 


Happenings 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 10, 1917. 


HE APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB OF 
CHICAGO wiped out its deficit 
Monday night by a benefit concert ar- 
ranged by the Chicago Piano and Organ 
Association. About $3,700 was turned 
over to the club, enough to pay all its lia- 
bilities and leave a small surplus. The 
piano and organ dealers arranged the 
concert through their association when 
the question of disbanding the Apollo 
Club was broached last spring. The club 
had been sinking steadily deeper into 
the slough of financial depression, being 
a little more in debt each season, and 
last spring Harrison M. Wild tentatively 


resigned as director to save the club the 
amount of his salary. The club, a mixed 
chorus, is the oldest musical organization 
in Chicago, having sung its first public 
concert in 1873. Early in the season it 
seemed certain that the club would 
break up, despite the liberal gifts of 
several influential Chicagoans; but now 





EDOUARD 


DUFRESNE 


BARITONE 





disclosed an 


Edouard Dufresne agreeable 
baritone which he uses carefully. He has a 
good voice and enunciation, the latter being 
‘an important asset that 90 per cent of our 
American singers think they can do without. 
—Chicago Examiner, 


Brains and style supplemented his rich, ex- 
pressive voice in putting over Denza’s lovely 
‘‘May Morning,’’ the Marseillaise, and the 
cook’s fine song from ‘‘The Juggler.’’ His 
reaction to the style of the stage was clear 
in his bill, in which Massenet was entered 
four times.—Chicago Tribune. 


Edouard Dufresne sang Massenet’s ‘‘Pensee 
D’Automne’’ with excellent feeling for’ the 
words and music. Mr. Dufresne, a new- 
comer from France, has a yoice of pleasant 
quality, and he ought to make a successful 
salon singer.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Edouard Dufresne, baritone, made his Chi- 
cago debut yesterday, and by his vocal gifts 
and musical talents exhibited in the ‘‘Ro- 
mance de la Sauge’’ from Massenet’s ‘‘Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame,’’ can easily claim that 
his advent into the musical circles of this 
city was a pleasurable one both to him and 
his audience.—Chicago Daily News. 


Edouard Dufresne disclosed not only a_ bari- 
tone voice that has been admirably trained, 
but maturity of musical feeling.—Chicago 
Herald. 


One of the pleasant surprises of the mu- 
sical marathon was the song recital given by 
Edouard Dufresne, pleasant because he is a 
fine singer, a surprise because one seldom 
expects to be startled by an unheralded new- 
comer. Dufresne comes from Canada and is 
said to be one of several singing brothers. 
A reunion of the family ought to be worth 
hearing, if they are all like him. He has 
an exceptionally fine baritone voice, warm, 
vibrant, full of color and emotion. His Eng- 
lish enunciation is perfectly distinct, is 
slightly touched with the accent of France, 
and he is a musician. For one of his en- 
cores he sang the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ in a way 
that brought the audience to its feet.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


Edouard Dufresne, baritone, turned his back 
upon an uncertain business career to face 
the unknown fate of a professional singer. 
He is to be congratulated upon his step. 
Mr. Dufresne has all the qualities needed 
for the new career he has chosen. His voice 
is a big resonant baritone, full-toned, vib- 
rant, manly. His singing has the same 
characteristic of virility. Besides, he pos- 
sesses the rare accomplishment of making 
his songs interesting, and backs this with a 
generous supply of temperament. The audi- 
ence liked Mr. Dufresne very much, giving 
him a_ well-deserved ovation after his re- 
markably thrilling singing of ‘‘La ’ Marseil- 
laise.’""—Chicago Evening American. 


Management: HELEN L. LEVY 
FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 














it is clear with the world again and 
ready to continue its artistic activities 
under its director, Harrison M. Wild. 

Opening with the “Hallelujah Chorus,”’ 
the conductor took the chorus through 
several of the best-liked numbers that 
were on last year’s programs. The rich 
tones of the full-voiced men’s chorus in 
Grieg’s “Landsighting”’ were contrasted 
with the soft beauty of the women’s 
chorus in Franz _ Bornschein’s “The 
Elves” and Woodman’s “The Night Has 
a Thousand Eyes.” The mixed chorus 
obtained full, mellow tonal effects in 
Grainger’s “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day,” singing it with a verve and spirit 
of subtle fun that would have warmed 
the composer’s heart. 


Mabel Preston Hall, soprano soloist, 
was received enthusiastically. She gave 
a tender, lovely interpretation of Raby’s 
“Tes Yeux,” and stirred the audience 
mightily with Oley Speaks’s “When the 
Boys Come Home.” Carl Cochems, bass- 
baritone, sang the “Largo al Factotum” 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” with 
snap and vim, and had to add an extra, 
“Where’er You Walk,” from Handel’s 
“Semele.” His voice was best in tender 
songs such as Massenet’s “Open Thy Blue 
Eyes.” Marie Caslova was the violin 
soloist, and Edgar Nelson, the artistic 
accompanist. 


Joint Recitalists Score 


Perey Grainger came this week to 
open the Kinsolving Musical Mornings in 
joint recital with Margaret Matzenauer. 
Clad in khaki uniform, Grainger played 
with sanity and sturdy musicianship the 
Bach-Liszt Fantasia and Fugue for Or- 
gan in G Minor (arranged for piano), 
Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau,” two 
Chopin numbers and three pieces of his 
own. One of these was an exquisite 
gem, a setting of a sea chanty called 
“One More Day, My John.” Another, 
played for the first time in Chicago, was 
a lullaby from his “Tribute to Foster.” 
Grainger played in the afternoon at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Mme. Matzenauer opened her program 
with Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Handel’s “Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me,” and “Ah, Mon Fils!” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Le Prophéte.” Glorious, opulent 
tone, exhilarating singing and inevitable 
feeling for the mood of the songs made 
her singing a sheer delight to listen to. 
The entire proceeds of the Kinsolving 
Musical Mornings goes to the Navy Re- 
lief Society. 


.. “Carmen” at the Strand 


How do they do it? That is, how do 
the managers of the Boston English 
Opera Company present the high stand- 
ard of opera they have been giving at 
the Strand Theater without charging 
more than a dollar for the best seats? 
This week’s production of “Carmen,” 
with Joseph Sheehan as Don José, 
Elaine De Sellem as Carmen, and Rich- 
ard Bunn as Escamillo, is easily worth 
several times the admission price. On 
the opening night (Monday) the com- 
pany gave a thoroughly enjoyable pre- 
sentation of the opera. 


Mr. Sheehan’s voice seems as beautiful 
as when he sang in the Studebaker 
Theater here, one hesitates to say how 
long ago. He was a savage and fiery 
Don José, perhaps a little too savage in 
the mountain scene, where he threw 
poor Carmen full length upon the none- 
too-soft stage three successive times. 
Richard Bunn _ disclosed a_ baritone 
smooth and even in its quality, rich and 
resonant, and he seemed entirely at 
home on the stage. Arthur Deane (the 
other Escamillo) also acted and sang 
with authority, but his work was marred 
by an unpleasant vibrato. 

Elaine De Sellem was fascinating. 
Her voice seems just the right quality 
for the part, being warm, flexible and 
very pleasing. Hazel Eden was not so 
suited to the réle. Her voice is a lyric 
soprano and is not well adapted to the 
part. Her histrionic conception of the 
réle was good. Melba Goodman made 
her début with the company as Micaela. 
She sang with a straightforward, simple 
beauty and clear loveliness of voice that 
made her immensely popular with the 
audience. Florentine St. Clair was an 
attractive Micaela, with sincerity as the 
keynote of her singing. 

Next week, when the Chicago Opera 


Association opens its ten weeks’ season, 
the Boston English Opera Company will 
wander into lighter fields with Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “The Mikado.” 


Dedicate New Kimball Hall 


Frances Alda was soloist at the formal 
dedication by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany of the new recital hall in the Kim- 
ball Building at the corner of Wabash 
Avenue and Jackson Boulevard Friday 
evening. The beautiful hall is reached 
by a handsome stairway from the lobby. 
The organ, which is built into the recital 
hall behind the stage, is one of the best 
in this section. Allen W. Bogen played 
several varied selections on it to show 
the purity of tone and the range of ef- 
fects which can be obtained from it. 
Mme. Alda sang with appealing tonal 
beauty and nice artistry. One unusually 
effective number was a Finnish song, 
“Kehtolaulau,” by Jaernefeld, which she 
sang with powerful dramatic feeling. 
Frank La Forge was, as usual, a superb 
accompanist. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, appeared in 
recital Wednesday morning in the Carl 
D. Kinsey series, in the Ziegfeld ‘theater. 
The timbre of the voice itself was fine 
and beautiful, a true tenor quality. He 
sang with painstaking musicianship, giv- 
ing Purcell’s “Passing By” with tender 
feeling, Schubert’s “Wohin” with much 
delicacy, and Godard’s ‘‘Embarquez-vous” 
in a manly fashion. His work was both 
artistic and scholarly; his intonation 
— quality were appealingly beau- 
tiful. 

Rose and Ottilie Sutro played a two- 
piano recital in The Playhouse Tuesday 
afternoon. In the faster and heavier 
numbers their touch did not synchronize, 
and in the Beethoven-Thern Turkish 
march “Ruins of Athens” the hiatus in- 
terfered appreciably with the enjoyment 
of their playing. In the lighter pieces, 
however, they were entirely at home. 
The Weber “Rondo” (Perpetuum Mobile) 
was delightfully played in a difficult ar- 
rangement with contrapuntal study by 
O. Sutro. 


Campanini Engages Baklanoff 


George Baklanoff, the noted Russian 
baritone, has been engaged by Cleofonte 
Campanini as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association. He was formerly a 
member of the Boston-National Opera 
Company. He substituted for Gustave 
Huberdeau in the pre-season tour of the 
company, until the French basso arrived 
from Europe. Mr. Baklanoff will make 
his first Chicago appearance with the 
company next Thursday night as Me- 
phistopheles, with Melba and Muratore 
singing the roles of Marguerite and 
Faust, respectively. 

Rumor still persists that Dalmores is 
to return to America as a member of 
the Campanini Company. The man- 
agement refuses to confirm the report. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, played a 
program under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Orchestral Association, in Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago, Tuesday 
afternoon. The program _ included 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 as its chief 
matter. 

M. Jennette Loudon, pianist, was as- 
sisting artist with the Shostac String 
Quartet Wednesday evening. The pro- 
gram, played in Fullerton Hall, Art 
Institute, included the Schubert Quartet 
in D Minor, a Rubinstein trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello, and movements from 
quartets by Haydn and Glazounoff. 


Agnes Scott Longan, soprano; Theo- - 


dora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist; and Ruth 
Ray, violinist, gave the program at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
Thursday, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Artists Association. 

The Musicians’. Club of Women. 
formerly the Amateur Musical Club of 
Chicago, opened its season with a pro- 
gram in the recital hall of the Fine Arts 
Building Monday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was given by Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, Priscilla Carver, and a quartet 
composed of Mrs. Orpha Kendall Holst- 
man, Mrs. Zoe Kendall Ames, Elizabeth 
B. Fisher and Mrs. Louise Harrison 
Slade. 

Charles Mitchell Mixer, violinist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Charles Orchard at the 
piano, played a program Saturday after- 


noon in the Adam Schaaf recital hall. 
Mr. Mixer played a number of solos and 
also played with Edison re-creations by 
Isidore Moskowitz and Albert Spalding. 
Henrietta Weber gave her first opera 
evening of the present season last Sun- 
day, in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. 
Herbert E. Hyde has been made di- 
rector of the Edison Symphony Orches- 
tra, composed of employees of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Alma Gluck Sings in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—Alma 
ag appeared recently at the Heilig 
Theater before an audience which not 
only filled the auditorium but overflowed 
onto the stage. Mme. Gluck sang a 
varied program which included French 
and German songs and a group of Amer- 
ican folk songs. The soprano was as- 
sisted by Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
and Eleanot Schieb, accompanist. 





Jules Falk in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 13.—Jules 
Falk, violinist, appeared in concert before 
a large audience on Nov. 7. He was 
greatly applauded. Mr. Falk was as- 
sisted by Gertrude Arnold, contralto, and 
Malvina Ehrlich, pianist. 


ST, LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
OCTOBER 26, 1917 


SPIERING ONE OF GREAT 
MASTERS OF THE VIOLIN 


By RICHARD L. STOKES 


The older classical school predominated in 
the violin recital given last night at the Shel- 
don Memorial Auditorium by Theodore Spier- 
ing, aS was evident not only in his choice of 
rogram and his personal style of playing, 
but also in three compositions of his own, 
called ‘‘Artist Studies.’’ Not that the roman- 
tic was entirely absent, but it was the other 
that was to the fore. 

His chief numbers were Tartini’s Sonata in 
G minor, the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 5 in 
A Minor, and the Pugnani-Kreisler Praelu- 
dium and Allegro, added as an encore. These 
ire all of the type of plastic music, rejoicing 
in the harmonious play of lovely designs, not 
greatly intrigued by emotional expression, 
ind frankly reveling in virtuosity for its own 
sake. 

Masterful Command of Violin. 


To the performance of these compositions 
Spiering brought a command of his instru- 
ment entitling him to rank with the fore- 
most masters, a spacious, mellow and re- 
splendent tone, sensuously rich without much 
1id from impassioned coloring, and a sense 
ilmost Hellenic for reposeful beauty of form 
und line. 

His prodigious technical accomplishments 
were displayed with easy brilliance in the 
rapid passages of the sonata and concerto, 
but perhaps most of all in his own third 
study, dedicated to Jacques Thibaud. ‘This 
is two-part music, one of the lines through- 
out being constructed from a fluttering 
tremolo figure. So simply and unobtrusively 
was this feat effected, so smooth and facile 
was its performance, that only a student of 
the violin would have appreciated what a 
tremendously difficult exploit was occurring, 
one so exacting that the fingers of many 
players would have been exhausted after the 
first few bars. 

Absolute music, of course, need not be 
without a content of feeling, though it is 
vaguer and usually less passionate than that 
of expressive music. One could not expect 
an artist of Spiering’s restraint and refine- 
ment to drench his music with sentimentality 
or to tear a passion to tatters; but in his 
playing of melodies there was always poetic 


sensibility, though so chaste and delicate 
that grosser ears sometimes missed the 
meaning. His utterance of the melody in 
Beethoven’s Romance in G Major was par- 


ticularly characterized by these qualities. 
His Unaffected Demeanor. 


Spiering is one of the few artists who can 
command the violin to speak in the authen- 
tic accents of its individual eloquence—that 
superb, dominating and overpowering oratory 
that is unequaled among instruments. Organ- 
like opulence of tone in double stopping, im- 
mense firmness and strength in bowing, and 
incredible ease of fingering in the most for- 
midable passages—all these are his. 

The impression made by him as an artist 
was enhanced by his singularly modest and 
unaffected demeanor on the platform. It was 
as if he were playing in a drawing room for 
friends, his only idea being to give pleasure 
to his hearers. 
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DAMROSCH GIVES A “MEATLESS” PROGRAM 





Introduces Dubois Symphony At 
First Concert of Pair—Mme. 
Homer the Soloist 


New York Symphony Orchestra. Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Nov. 10. Soloist, 
Louise Homer, Contralto. The Pro- 
gram: 

“Symphonie Francaise,” Dubois; Aria 
from “Orfeo,” “Che faro,” Gluck; Adagio 
for Strings, Lekeu; “The Procession,” 
César Franck; “The Red Cross Spirit 
Speaks,” Horatio Parker; “Britannia,” 
Mackenzie. 


Mr. Damrosch gave his first “meatless” 
Saturday evening program last week, a 
war-time list in practically all its items. 
The distinction between a war-time sym- 
phony program and a regular symphony 
program is not unlike the difference be- 
tween war bread and other bread. Of 
the instrumental items only the Lekeu 


tu 





GEORGE O’CONNELL 
TENOR 


Appears in RECITAL: 


Syracuse, N.Y. - Nov. 11 
Watertown, N.Y. - - - Nov. 12 
Oswego, N.Y. - - - Nov. 14 
Auburn, N. Y. - - - - Nov. 16 
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Adagio would have come to a hearing in 
less troublous days, and of the solo of- 
ferings, only the Franck song. Discus- 
sion of the program, therefore, resolves 
itself largely into a hearty appreciation 
of Mr. Damrosch’s bringing out this truly 
great, and, to our knowledge, hitherto 
unheard composition of Franck’s most 
gifted pupil. We have listened to a very 
large number of works for string orches- 
tra, but we have never before heard so 


remarkable a one as this Adagio, a tone- 
poem of rare quality. The scoring for 
strings is unique in its sonority, in its 
variety of treatment rhythmically, and 
there is in it the fertile harmonic beauty 
found in all that Lekeu did. It was the 
high-water mark of the program and we 
earnestly hope that Mr. Damrosch will 
repeat it before the season ends. It was 
finely played, and in it Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, Engelbert Roentgen and Samuel 
Lifshey played the solo violin, solo ’cello 
and solo viola parts capably. The im- 
portant violin solo gave Mr. Saslavsky a 
fine opportunity, of which he made the 
most, playing his part with rare beauty 
of tone. 

The Dubois symphony is music of no 
distinction, tolerably well scored. Its sec- 
ond movement is by far the best, based ‘n 
free variation form on a theme which 
seems to be derived from the old French 
folk song, “Au Clair de la Lune.” The 
Mackenzie overture is graceful, cheery 
music, fitly characterized by Mr. Mason 
in his program annotations, as, “a sort 
of aristocratic cousin of ‘Pinafore.’ ” 
(One might question the adjective “aris- 
tocratic.”) Mr. Damrosch played it with 
plenty of spirit. 

Mme. Homer, gowned in red (perhaps 
to create a picture for the Red Cross 
song) sang the Gluck aria, scarcely with 
the beauty of tone with which she has 
done it in performances of “Orfeo” at 
the Metropolitan. The Franck song was 
especially interesting for those who were 
anxious to be made acquainted with its 
orchestral setting, new to New York. 

It would be unkind to analyze Pro- 
fessor Parker’s song, to excellent Kip- 
lingesque verses by Dr. John H. Finley, 
Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York. Both gentlemen united 
in its creation in a worthy spirit, and if 
the result is not a distinguished one, the 
spirit that prompted it may serve to 
atone for its musical shortcomings. Mme. 
Homer sang it with earnestness, and 
tried to make its rather dull melody in- 
teresting. The instrumentation saved the 
day; for Professor Parker is an orches- 
tral master, even when he nods! 

Mr. Damrosch made his usual speech, 
and turned around to the audience to 
point out the fragments of the “Marseil- 
laise” and “Rule Britannia” when they 
appeared in the Dubois and Mackenzie 
compositions. A. W. K. 


Sunday’s Concert 


Mr. Damrosch repeated Saturday’s 
program on Sunday afternoon with the 
exception of the Dubois work, which was 
replaced by Brahms. Barring a few un- 
certain moments for the wood choirs at 
the opening of the Brahms Symphony No. 
2 the orchestra was in the pink of condi- 
tion. The minor theme of the first move- 


ment was brought out with charming dis- 
tinctiveness by the ’cellos and violas. 

Dr. Damrosch conceived the mystic 
Adagio not so much as an expression of 
abstract beauty as a pulsating human 
emotion, with characteristic sharp atten- 
tion to the articulation of the leading 
voices. The Allegretto Grazio and the 
final Allegro were on the whole dashingly 
done. The whole audience was infected 
by the wholesome good humor of the 
symphony—and the orchestra—and gave 
Mr. Damrosch a deserved ovation. 

The remarkable Lekeu Adagio for 
Strings is an ideal vehicle for such divi- 
sions as commanded by Mr. Damrosch, 
and suffice to say that they made the 
work as profoundly moving as it should 
be. 

Mme. Homer, the soloist, sang the 
fatuous “Orpheus” aria with a wealth of 
placid vocal beauty. Horatio Parker’s 
melodramatic setting of John H. Fin- 
ley’s ‘The Red Cross Spirit Speaks” made 
a telling impression. Delivered with an 
impersonal, unsentimental, straightfor- 
ward dramatic strength this work would 
doubtless create a powerful emotional 
effect. A. H. 





CHILDREN HEAR DAMROSCH 





New York Symphony Starts Educational 
Series at AZolian Hall 


The first of the symphony concerts for 
children by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra was given on the morning of 
Nov. 10 at AZolian Hall, New York City. 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the or- 


chestra, opened the program with a talk. 
He had each soloist in the choir play a 
short passage in order to establish the 
sound of the instrument in the minds of 
his smal] hearers and he _ explained 
briefly the construction, tuning and range 
of the four sizes of fiddles. 

The orchestral numbers were the 
“Oberon” overture of Weber, the Handel 
“Largo,” the Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, and two selections 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 
Before each number the conductor gave 
a short talk explaining the number. 

The whole spirit of the concert was one 
of intimacy and everyone, the personnel 
of the orchestra, the conductor and the 
audience seemed to be having a good 
time. The series will undoubtedly be 
of great educational value and into the 
bargain will be a delightful way of 
spending Saturday mornings, not only 
for young people but for grown-ups. 

J. A. 





OPENS RECITAL WITH ANTHEM 





Dorothy Berliner Leads the Way in This 
Direction—A Gifted Pianist 


Dorothy Berliner, a young pianist 
heard in New York before, gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall last Monday afternoon. 


Miss Berliner did what no instrumental 
recitalist has yet attempted—she began 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
her audience showed no less respect for 
the anthem because it happened to be 
played on a piano. It will be interesting 
to note whether other pianists as well as 
violinists and ’cellists henceforth will take 
the hint Miss Berliner has given them. 
More conventional compositions on the 


an eminence all her own 
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politan stars sit up and take notice.” 


cane 


program were the Bach-Busoni “Cha- 
conne,” Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109; a 
group of Chopin preludes and works of 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt. The young 
woman is sincere and talented, and, gen- 
erally speaking, well equipped for what 
she undertook in this instance. Her 
Bach was played with dignity even if it 
did not achieve the state of grandeur. 
The first part of the Beethoven Sonata 
she read with delicacy and appreciation 
and her performance as a whole earned 
respect even if she did not compass fully 
the ineffable significance of the andant¢ 
molto cantabile. Miss Berliner was we! 
received, and deservedly. oe Ws F. 





GATTI ENGAGES MME. HOMER 





American Contralto Again to Be Heard 
at Metropolitan 


Mme. Louise Homer is again a mem 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mme. Homer’s name did not appear in 
the prospectus issued by the manage- 
ment earlier in the fall, but it was found 


necessary to re-engage the American con- 
tralto to.appear in a number of impor- 
tant réles during the season. 

It was not thought at first that Mme. 
Homer would be available on account of 
concert engagements, but matters have 
been arranged so as to allow her to ap- 
pear frequently at the Metropolitan 
without interfering with her other en- 
gagements. She will be heard as Azu- 
cena, Dalila, Amneris, Marina and in 
other important rdles. 





La Scala Company in Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 12.—The La 
Scala Opera Company appeared in 
“Carmen” on Nov. 5, with Ester Ferra- 
bini in the title rdle and Giuseppe Gau- 
denzi as Don José. The performance was 
completely successful. L. F. 





GRACE Wins 


HOFFMAN Praise 


American Coloratura 
Scores as ‘‘Gilda’”’ in ‘‘Rigoletto”’ 


Brooklyn 
Daily Times, 
Oct.25:‘‘Hon- 
ors in the 
performance 
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of Verdi's 
: ‘Rigoletto’ 

-\ at the Acad- 
eo ~y of Mus- 

Ic last night 
went to 
Grace Hoff- 
man, the 
young Amer- 
ican sopra- 
no, whose 
singing of 
Gilda was 
the outstand- 
a Ing feature.”’ 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 25: ‘‘The 
principal soprano part, that of Gilda, 
was sung by Grace Hoffman, whose 
liquid tones made the lyric feature of 
the opera delightful, while in her dra- 
matic effects she was also excellent.’’ 


Brooklyn Citizen, Oct. 25: “Miss Grace 
Hoffman proved a dainty Gilda and 
fitted the part both in voice and appear- 
ance.” 





Address: 308 West 82d St., New York 
’Phone Schuyler 8120 
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‘Miss Gates did some colorature singing which made the Metro- 


New York Eve. Mail. 
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EDDY BROWN GIVES 
A SUPERB RECITAL 


Gifted Violinist Plays Serious 
Program in Carnegie Hall 
with Uncommon Skill 


Eddy Brown, Violinist. Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, Nov. 11. Accompanist, 
L. T. Griinberg. The Program: 


Tartini, Sonata in G Major; Debussy, 
Sonata (first performance in America) ; 
J. Conus, Concerto; Bach-Kreisler, Ga- 
votte; Handel, Larghetto; Cramer- 
Brown, Rondino; Moszkowski, Guitar; 
Paganini-Brown, Caprice No. 22; Cui, 
Orientale; Ernst, Rondo papageno. 


An audience of great size gathered in 
Carnegie Hall for Mr. Brown’s first re- 
cital of the season, and testified with its 
applause to its complete satisfaction in 
the superb performances that the richly 
gifted violinist gave. In his two Amer- 
ican tours Mr. Brown has made an en- 
viable place for himself among contem- 
porary violinists. There is nothing im- 
mature about his playing, nor is there 
the desire to display the sheer technical 
side of the violinist’s art, which so many 
of the younger exponents of this instru- 
ment constantly put forward. The major 


part of the program was devoted to seri- 
ous music, music that only a violinist 
with high aims would advance in a re- 
cital program. . 

With Mr. Griinberg, Mr. Brown gave 
the first performance in America of 
Debussy’s new sonata, his first for violin 
and piano. It was a performance of rare 
excellence, in which a carefully blended 
ensemble was revealed—in distinct sym- 
pathy with this highly colored compo- 
sition. Of its merits, the writer has 
spoken recently in this journal in a re- 
view made from the printed score. The 
opinion holds that it is a work of con- 
siderable charm, containing no great 
pregnant ideas, and more in the manner 
of a suite than a sonata. It is techni- 
cally taxing and was admirably per- 
formed. The audience found it greatly 
to its liking and applauded it very 
heartily, calling out the artists several 
times, at its conclusion. 

There was nobility in Mr. Brown’s 
playing of the Tartini sonata and in the 
Conus concerto he displayed a technical 
facility that was at times baffling. It 
has been played several times in this city 
by great violinists, but we have never 
heard it played more beautifully nor 
more convincingly than Mr. Brown 
played it last Sunday. Its recitativo 
cadenza was phrased in masterly style. 

‘All the short pieces were delightfully 
played, Mr. Brown’s own “Rondino,” on 
a theme taken from one of J. B. Cra- 
mer’s piano studies, being one of the 
most successful, being given its first per- 
formance and winning a repetition. The 
Cui “Orientale” fared similarly. For 
his final number, Mr. Brown took us back 
to the old days when violin music was 
not always music, presenting Ernst’s 
“Rondo Papageno,” which he played so 
perfectly and with so much dash as to 
make it thrilling, a considerable achieve- 


ment when one realizes how thin and 
empty the piece is in itself. 

Mr. Brown has grown in his art over 
the summer. His tone is remarkably 
rich, his technique of the highest qual- 
ity, and his intonation impeccable. He 
was given a magnificent reception by 
his audience, and at the close of the pro- 
gram gave many extras. 

Mr. Griinberg distinguished himself in 
his share of the Debussy sonata, and 
also played the accompaniments splen- 
didly. A. W. K. 


FIRST BILTMORE 
MUSICALE GIVEN 


A Large Audience Hears Mmes. 
Farrar and Fornia and Messrs. 
Buhlig and Sandby 


An audience just as large and pros- 
perous looking as in ante-bellum days 
gathered in the Biltmore on Friday 
morning of last week for the first of the 
eight musicales arranged in that hotel 
each year. War tax tickets were collected 
at the door, despite the fact that sub. 
scriptions purchased prior to Nov. 1 are 
not taxable. 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, and Mme. 
Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano, gave their 
opening numbers on the program before 
the piéce de résistance: Geraldine Far- 
rar, who was making her only concert 
appearance in New York. Miss Far- 
rar’s entrance was an event in itself. 
The audience, to a woman, rose and 
watched her breathlessly. In a directoire 
gown of flaming red, a huge black lace 
hat and carrying an ornamented staff 
almost as tall as herself, Geraldine stood 
on the stage defiant. When calm fell over 
the Biltmore once more Miss Farrar sang 
Mozart’s “Voi che _ sapete,” Gounods 
“Serenade,” “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” of 
Massenet, and as an encore Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,’ for which she 
played her own accompaniment. During 
the course of the morning (an unusually 
short one for a Biltmore musicale, de- 
spite the usual late start) the soprano 
sang numbers by Franz, Grieg, Gretch- 
aninoff and the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men.” As a closing number, Miss Far- 
rar sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Mr. Buhlig gave evidence of his sound 
musicianship in numbers by Chopin, 
Granados and Albeniz. Mme. Fornia, 
after a bad start in the Page Song 
from “The Huguenots,” did herself jus- 
tice in songs by Rabey and La Forge. 
Herman Sandby, the ’cellist, played a 
group of his own Scandinavian composi- 
tions and popular numbers by Dvorak, 
Cui and Sibelius. He was heartily ap- 
plauded and gave several encores, as 
did all the other artists. 

Richard Epstein was an excellent ac- 
companist for Miss Farrar, while Emil 
Polak served in a like capacity for Mme. 
Fornia and Mr. Sandby. ; 








SACRAMENTO, CAL.—At the first of the 
Home Days of the Saturday Club, the 
program was given by Orley See, violin- 
ist; James Woodward King, pianist, and 
Zue Geery-Pease, accompanist. 


UNHACKNEYED MUSIC 
AT BAUER RECITAL 


Piano Virtuoso Commands Favor 
By His Poetic Readings 
of the Old Masters 


Recital, Zolian 
Afternoon, Nov. 10. 


Harold Bauer, Pianist. 
Hall, Saturday 
The Program: 


Toccata in D Major; Sonata in E Flat, 
Op. 81; Waldscenen, Op. 82, Schumann; 
B Minor Rhapsody, Op. 19, Brahms; B 
Flat Minor Scherzo, Chopin; “Evoca- 
tion,” “El Puerto,” Albeniz; Rondeau des 
Songes, Rameau; “Les Barricades Mys- 
terieuses,’ Cauperin; Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 13, Liszt. 

Harold Bauer’s scholastic earnestness 
and persuasive force in the presenting of 
his unconventional ideas of the classics 
give him a distinctive place among the 
big pianists of the day. Mr. Bauer is a 
heretic so far as uncompromising con- 
formance with tradition is concerned; he 
regards the revered pages of old gentle- 
men like Bach and his favorites of the 
early French school as essentially per- 
sonal messages, not mere documents of 
academic interest. The result is that he 
gives a new meaning to the old forms, 
witness his humanizing of the Bach 
Toccata which opened his program. 

Mr. Bauer has elaborated the work to 
meet the range of the modern pianoforte, 
making the composition an imposing and 
vital message. Beethoven’s Sonata (“Les 
Adieux,” “l’Absence et le Retour’) was 
another example of searching and _ in- 
tensely sympathetic analysis. The “dia- 
logue” in particular was a marvel of 
clearness. Beethoven playing like this is 
rare. 

The ‘“Waldscenen” were poetically 
treated, but with a disquieting lot of 
pauses and tempo rubato. The Chopin B 
Flat Minor Scherzo missed fire, except 
toward the end, when the artist’s con- 
science overtook him and he poured some 
fire in the closing passages. Those who 
like the French impressionism of the 
Spaniard Albeniz might find plenty to 
admire in Mr. Bauer’s delicate handling 
of the contrasting “Evocation” and “El 
Puerto.” 

Mr. Bauer was warmly applauded by 
his audience at every point and at the 
close contributed several extras. 


Maud Powell Welcomed in New Bruns- 
wick Recital 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., Nov. 6.— 
Maud Powell, the noted violinist, assisted 
by Arthur Loesser, pianist, appeared here 
last evening in a recital in Ballantine 
Gymnasium before a large audience. 
Her principal numbers were DeBeriot’s 
Seventh Concerto and _  Saint-Saéns’s 
Sonata, Op. 5. The artists were enthusi- 
astically received. C. H. H. 





First Symphony Concert Under “Eve- 
ning Mail” Auspices for Nov. 21 


The first symphony concert under the 
auspices of the New York Evening Mail 
is to be given in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 21. The New 
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THE YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 











SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


What the Critics say: 


EVENING MAIL: There are few blessed with a true individuality of tone, and among 
these is Charles Cooper. Mr. Cooper possesses such unusual gifts that it is not sur- 
prising to find him already equipped with a definite following. His type of perform- 
ance, however, should have a far wider appeal and it is to be hoped that the general 
American public will not much longer withhold its hearty appreciation from this 
distinguished talent produced by its native land. 


THE AMERICAN: Mr. Cooper possesses an agreeable and attractive style, throws a 
strong light on the poetic side of the work being presented, secures a charming, 
searching tonal quality from the instrument 
interpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat was dignified and dramatic, and revealed 


many hidden beauties of the work. 


N.Y. TRIBUNE: Mr. Cooper is an excellent musician. 
An audience of very good size applauded 


and considerable feeling for tone color. 
Mr. Cooper warmly. 


N. Y. HERALD: Mr. Cooper has a marked sense of rhythm, and gives a simple, 
straightforward reading. His tone is rich and always beautiful. 


ETOUR 1917-18 NOW BOOKING 


Address all communications—SECRETARY TO CHARLES COOPER, 61 West 48th St., N. Y. City 


and is well equipped technically. His 


He possesses finish of style 











York Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Josef Stransky, will play Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony and Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite, while the soloists will be 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Beryl! Rubin- 
stein, pianist. The tickets are sold at 
prices ranging from 10 to 50 cents, war 
tax included, thus bringing the concerts 
within the reach of everyone. 





EDITH THOMPSON HEARD 





Pianist Makes Fine Impression at Bos- 
ton Music Lovers’ Club 


Boston, Nov. 9.—The first concert of 
this, the seventh season of the Music 
Lovers’ Club of Boston, Edith Noyes 
Greene, president, took place in Steinert 
Hall last Monday morning, when Edith 
Thompson, the local pianist, gave a re- 
cital. A capacity audience was in at- 
tendance and was enthusiastic over Miss 
Thompson’s sterling performance. The 
latter has had as teachers MacDowell 
and Helen Hopekirk. To the latter she 
owes her later development as _ pianist 
and teacher. 

The program was such as to display 
every requisite in excellent pianism, 
which Miss Thompson met not only 
adequately but with remarkable virtu- 
osity. She played the Schumann F 
Minor Sonata, “The Don Juan Gavotte” 
of Gluck; an Impromptu and two Etudes 
by Chopin, and pieces by Helen Hopekirk, 
Daquin, MacDowell and Liszt. Miss 
Thompson’s conception of the Schumann 
Sonata is intelligently and consistently 
defined. She maintained a_ beautiful 
singing tone in the aria of same and gave 
the Scherzo and Finale brilliantly. In 
the matter of interpretation she showed 
marked individuality, yet she adhered 
consistently to the characteristics of each 
composer. Ww. B. &. 


Schumann-Heink Sings in Indianapolis— 
Dubinsky Assists 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 7.—On Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 5, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was most enthusiastically greeted 
by an immense audience at the Murat 
Theater, where she again won admiration 
for her inimitable art of singing. ’Cello 
solos by Vladimir Dubinsky added to the 
enjoyment of the program. The accom- 
paniments were well played by Edith 
Evans. P. &. 
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EDWARD COLLINS 
THE COMPOSER, whose music can 
best be described as “TEMPI-RA- 
MENTAL,” furnished two of the 
signal successes on a recent program 
in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
Pianist 
played Collins’ FOUR WALTZES, 
which bid fair to become as popular 
as Kreisler’s LIEBESFREUD.: 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 
Soprano 


sang Collins’ brilliant new song, 
BUTTERFLIES. 
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Proletariat Turn Connoisseurs Over Sundown 
When Creatore Opera Company Visits Boston 


Mixed Audience Includes Verdi-loving Souls from North End Who Revel in “Rigoletto’’—Latter 
Opens Local Season Auspiciously—Orchestra Plays Impressionistic Version of “Star-Spangled 
Banner’’—‘‘Irish Night’? Delights Large Gathering at Tremont Temple—Levitzki Triumphs in 
Schubert-Beethoven Program 


By HENRY GIDEON 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 11, 1917. 


VERYBODY went to hear the Crea- 

tore Opera Company on the opening 
night—some just to hear the famous 
band and see the famous hair; some be- 
cause they hungered and thirsted for the 
quartet (you have guessed aright, it was 
“Rigoletto”) ; a few from the North End, 
where Italy still defies the chilling mood 
of Boston, really opera hungry souls to 
whom half an orchestra is better than no 
opera at all. Some came in the generous 
spirit of holiday and were made happy, 
for it was the opera of Italian hamlets, 
where the event is graced by keepers of 
shops and diggers of ditches turned con- 
noisseurs over sundown. These men 
know when to expect the traditional 
messa di voce; they scorn the basso who 
falters at the low F on the last syllable 
of “Sparafucile.” 

Yes, here were all the familiar sounds 
and scenes—that conscienceless but melo- 
dious declaration with which the Duke 
interrupts the festivities of the first act, 
and that whole cluster of musical gems 
in a setting of musical grandeur not un- 
like the grandeur of a commercial hotel; 
the tremendously clever ruse by means of 
which the dissolute, tenoristic charmer 
finds his way into that stronghold known 
as Rigoletto’s garden and all the music 


of duo, solo, and dialogue that comes be- 
fore and after; the Duke’s library (this 
time with disappearing books and vanish- 
ing tables and chairs), where heartrend- 
ing stories are told in such delectable 
song, and finally that scene of scenes, the 
double effect of the inside and the outside 
of Sparafucile’s courtyard in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. There were other fa- 
miliar touches to make one feel at home: 
the noble, emotionally indifferent cour- 
tiers showed on their hands the stain of 
honest toil, on their faces the gleam that 
comes of a vigorous use of soap and 
towel; a generous soloist interrupted his 
card-playing, his love-making, that an en- 
thusiastic audience might have his song 
twice over. All this was South-of-Eu- 
rope, and the North End w.s thoroughly 
at home. 


An Excellent Cast 


There was much good singing. Regina 
Vicarino was an appealing Gilda, definite 
in her conception of the part and satisfy- 
ing to the ear in her delivery of the vocal 
lines. In the last act one felt that one 
had never heard a more beautiful execu- 
tion of the réle. Hilda Deighton was just 
such a Maddalena as might have en- 
snared the heart of an all too amorous 
Duke had he chanced to come her way. 
She was truly a delight (“gotta da pep!” 
was the admiring comment of the bal- 
cony). Ralph Errolle was master of his 
voice from the very first solo, the “Questa 
o quella,” to the end of the performance. 
Here is a tenor of genuine lyric caliber, 
who knows how to sing and does it. The 
Rigoletto was Garavelli, a fine example 
of the older school of singing and acting. 
He has understanding. He is careful, 
dignified, well prepared. He has, too, the 
deep-set, brilliant, expressive eye of the 
French tragedian—the eye of Yvette 
Guilbert. Mr. Kaufman’s manly voice 
showed to good advantage in his singing 
of Sparafucile’s music. 

en the signal came for what the 
audience expected to be the beginning of 
the second act, strange sounds issued 
from the orchestra. Grunts, groans and 
howls finally resolved themselves into a 
wildly syncopated version of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” A few venturesome 
souls attempted to sing along, but no hu- 
man voice could keep its feet in that 
mad race for the penultimate tenuto. It 
was a most impressionistic performance 
of our respectable national air, akin to 


a vision of good Queen Vic dancing the 
hula-hula in a Bakst gown! 

For the remainder of the week these 
performances were given: “Carmen” on 
Tuesday and Friday; “Martha” on 
Thursday and at the Saturday matinée; 
“Trovatore” on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. Morgan Kingston, the English 
tenor, was greeted with enthusiasm, the 
audience considering it worth while to 
pay even the 10 per cent war tax to hear 
him. 

Music of Ireland 


Popular music of another sort clamored 
for the attention of another group at 
Tremont Temple on Thursday evening. 
It was the first of a series of six enter- 
tainments and was called “Irish Night.” 
Presented by Irish musicians before an 
audience whose applause of “The Wear- 
ing of the Green” left little doubt as to 
its nationality, the program was nat- 
urally made up largely of Irish songs. 
But it was sufficiently cosmopolitan to 
include such divergences as_ Rossini, 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Saint-Saéns. Judg- 
ing by the warm reception given this 
program, it is a little troubling to know 
just what music is considered essentially 
Irish. There was no suggestion of the 
ale and cheese joviality of Mr. Chester- 
ton and little of the sprightly wit we are 
trained to anticipate. Still less was there 
the eerie, wistful, haunting quality which 
Synge and Yeats lead us to call Celtic. 
In short, one must conclude that the art 
which is applauded as Irish is hardly 
Celtic at all. Unquestionably, its most 
characteristic note is sentiment. 

Surely John Finnegan will not resent 
an obvious comparison to John McCor- 
mack; he has the same delicacy of voice, 
the same winsomeness of manner, the 
same sentiment not untouched by whim- 
sicality. And he has the same Irish bal- 
lads! Marie O’Connell is an impressive 


looking young woman, with a naturally 
beautiful voice, but she would appear to 
better advantage in the simpler Irish 
songs sung in a simpler manner. Rae 
Kilmer gave a touch of the freshness of 
youth associated with Erin. She plays 
well and promises to become an accom- 
plished harpist. John O’Shea performed 
adequately the Protean labors of both 
organist and pianist, using either instru- 
ment with equal dependability. 

A large audience showed great ap- 
preciation and all the artists responded 
generously to numerous encores. 

The proceeds of the concert are to be 
donated to the 101st Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 


Levitzki “Rides to Victory” 


The week came to a close with a most 
enjoyable piano recital by Mischa Le- 
vitzki. This young musician, all un- 
daunted by the accident which. befell his 
favorite piano en route and put it hors 
de combat, mounted the war-horse that 
does duty on the stage of Jordan Hall 
and rode it straight to victory. What 
would he not have done with a nobler, a 
more fiery steed! 

Levitzki’s program contained’ the 
names of but two composers—Beethoven 
and Schubert (the latter sometimes 
qualified, it is true, by the familiar Liszt 
hyphen). Therefore, the total impression 
was one of classic repose, of dignity, of 
grace not without power. But there was 
an absence of modernity, and this once 
we were glad of it. Always there was a 
sound of the piano qua piano, never the 
potential orchestra. There was no rea- 
son for thinking, as is the case with so 
much modern piano music and with so 
many contemporary pianists, “Now if 
we could only hear an orchestra do that.” 

Mr. Levitzki gave great pleasure to an 
understanding audience. He will be wel- 
comed whenever he returns to Boston. 
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Chicago, Nov. 10, 1917. 


ARIE SCHALLER and Allan Coe, 
pupils of Harold Henry, played a 
piano recital in Mr. Henry’s studio last 
week. Miss Schaller, already known for 
her excellent piano playing, continues to 
grow as an artist, and her playing of a 
Liszt and Debussy program showed the 
remarkable progress she has been mak- 
ing. Mr. Coe played Bach, Beethoven 
and Liszt numbers and also the Bee- 
thoven-Saint-Saéns “Variations for Two 
Pianos” with Mr. Henry. 

The Knupfer Studios held open house 
Wednesday evening with an enjoyable 
musicale and reception. The program, by 
members of the faculty, was given by 
John Wiederhirti, pianist; Ruth Breyt- 
spraak, violinist; Magdalen Massmann, 
pianist; Frederick Carberry, tenor. The 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky Trio, 
Op. 50, was beautifully played by Harry 
Weisbach, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, who heads the vio- 
lin department of the school; Herman 
Beyer-Hane, first ’cellist of the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra, who teaches ’cello in 
the Knupfer Studios, and Isaac Van Grove 
at the piano. The concert was given in 
the large recital hall which forms part 
of the beautiful Knupfer Studios. 

May Pfeiffer, pupil of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote of the Chicago Musical College, 
achieved great success at the concert 
given by the Shostac String Quartet in 
the Art Institute on Oct. 31. She in- 
terpreted, with Mr. Sacerdote at the 
piano, “Indian Love Song,” Borodine’s 
“Dissonance” and “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 

Daniel Denton, the new tenor engaged 
by the Boston English Opera Company 
to alternate with Joseph Sheehan in the 


leading réles, is a student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote. 

Bernice Seaburg has been chosen as 
the holder of the operatic scholarship 
offered by Edoardo Sacerdote in connec- 
tion with the school of opera in the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 

Louis Victor Saar was guest artist Sat- 
urday at the program given in the Zieg- 
feld Theater by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. He played several original piano 
compositions. Mrs. Naomi Nazor-Mc- 
oo soprano, was the guest artist to- 

ay. 

Edouard Dufresne, the Canadian bari- 
tone, who made a splendid success in re- 
cital two weeks ago, is a pupil of Herman 
Devries. 

Marie Doner, pupil of Lois Adler, is 
head of the piano department of the 
Central State Normal School at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Lois Adler, pianist, will play on Nov. 
22 for the benefit of the extension fund of 
the Musicians’ Club at the residence of 
Mrs. Veeder, and for the Renaissance 
Club at Fullerton Hall on Nov. 26. 

George Eggers, director of the Chicago 
Art Institute, lectured Monday evening 
at the MacBurney Studios on the relation 
between music and art. He illustrated 
his talk with the drawing board, the 
Aeolian-Vocalion, stereopticon views, and 
original sketches. 

Miss Parks, artist-pupil of Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, played compositions by 
MacDowell, Mills and Mendelssohn last 
week at the Great Northern Hippodrome. 

Pupils of the Maurice Rosenfeld Piano 
School played a recital in the Miniature 
Theater, Kimball Hall, Thursday evening. 
They were assisted by Alice Quinn, so- 


prano, and Arthur Johnson, tenor, pupils 
of G. Magnus Schultz of the Hinshaw 
Conservatory of Music. 

Viola Cole, Chicago pianist, is booked 
for a recital in AZolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 23. She has been engaged by the 
Federation of Musicians of St. Louis for 
a modern program. Little Janet Miller, 
a prodigy pupil of Miss Coles, will ap- 
pear in recital in the Punch and Judy 
Theater, New York, for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. F. W. 


GIDEONS RESUME RECITALS 








Unique Concerts Given in Boston by the 
Artist Couple 


Boston, Nov. 12. — Constance and 
Henry Gideon presented a program of 
Folk Songs of the Allies at the College 
Club, Nov. 10. Lora Lamport, soprano, 
assisted the Gideons in the concert before 
the combined women’s clubs of Somer- 
ville. To Mr. Gideon’s accompaniments 
on the piano Mrs. Lamport sang songs 
by Liszt, Debussy, William Arms Fisher 
and Bryceson Treharne. Mrs. Gideon 
sang Elizabethan love songs and melodies 
of the eighteenth century to Mr. Gideon’s 
accompaniments on the harpischord. Fol- 
lowing engagements in the New England 
States, the couple will tour the Middle 
States and the South. An early engage- 
ment of interest is the presentation of 
“Folk Songs in America,” at the Boston 
Public Library. 

The musical programs of the Union 
Park Forum, Boston, which are under 
the direction of Mr. Gideon, opened last 
Sunday night with a performance by the 
Copley Trio, composed of Irma Clarke, 
violinist; Marjorie Patten-Friend, ’cell- 
ist, and Gertrude Belcher, pianist. 

On Nov. 11, the second program of the 
series was given by the popular baritone, 
Herbert Smith, who was accompanied by 
Edna Swasey Smith, his wife. 





MAUD POWELL IN WASHINGTON 





Ten Star Series Presents Violinist in 
Joint Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Maud 
Powell, the violinist, and Theo Karle, 
tenor, appeared recently in a joint recital 
of the Ten Star Series. Miss Powell was 
received with much applause and many 
encores were demanded from her. Her 
most popular numbers were an arrange- 
ment for violin of Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” and Vieuxtemps’s 
Polonaise. Mr. Karle was also well re- 
ceived. 

Arthur Loesser and William Stickles 
were the accompanists. W. H. 





Not a_ Telegraphic 


Address 


Arthur Hackett’s managers, W. R. 
Macdonald, Inc., desire to correct the 
erroneous impression that the word 
“Hackett-gram” is their telegraphic ad- 
dress. Telegrams bearing this address 
have reached them from managers and 
organizations seeking dates for the tenor, 
and while messages addressed “Hackett- 
gram, New York,” have reached their 
offices, there has been some natural delay 
in their delivery. 


“Hackett-gram” 





Henri La Bonte to Sing with Mendels- 
sohn Club in Albany 


Henri La Bonte, tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Club of Albany, N. Y., Dr. Frank S. 
Rogers, conductor, for its concert on 
Dec. 6. He will sing Schubert’s “Om- 
nipotence” with the club and will offer 
as his solo numbers the “Che gelida 
manina” aria from “Bohéme,” H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s setting of Rupert § Brooke’s 
famous poem, “The Soldier,” Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s “Give a Man a Horse He Can 
Ride” and A. Walter Kramer’s “Swans.” 
He is booked to sing in a big Red Cross 
benefit concert at Gloversville, N. Y., 
during Christmas week. 





Morgan Kingston Scores in “Trovatore” 
in Bangor, Me. 


BANGoR, ME., Nov. 12.—Morgan King- 
ston, the Welsh tenor, who was guest 
artist with the Creatore Opera Company 
during its recent engagement here, cre- 
ated an excellent impression by his per- 
formance of Manrico in “Il Trovatore.” 
After his aria “Di Quella Pira” the ap- 
plause was so insistent that the tenor 
was compelled to repeat the second por- 
tion of the aria. 
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Works Joyfully 


letropolitan’s Ban on German Opera 
Provokes No Protests in Philadelphia 





Quaker City Quiescent on New Ruling—Sixteen Performances Comprise Local Opera Season — 
Reviewer Recalls Paris Production of Rabaud’s ‘“‘Marouf’’—Predicts Popular Favor for Gatti’s 
Novelty—Stokowski Pays Tribute to Beethoven at Two Concerts—Audiences Greet Master’s 





By H. T. CRAVEN 




















HILADELPHIA, Nov. 12.—The un- 
shadowed serenity of Philadelphia’s 
Americanism may perhaps be partly re- 
sponsible for the comparative absence of 
disputation here on the subject of Ger- 
man music and German composers. “The 
lady doth protest too much,” quoth Ham- 
let. The theatric quality of her indigna- 
tion revealed to him a possible weak spot 
in Queen Gertrude’s moral armor. Quiet 
Philadelphia is unafraid of such blem- 
ishes. Compared with other large cities, 
this center of Pennsylvania’s population 
houses a predominant percentage of na- 
tive Americans. Her early history is 
virtually the history of the entire nation. 
Her loyalty in more recent annals is un- 
challengeable and is never a subject for 
argument. Thus it is that the tempest 
over Dr. Muck’s antipathy to the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” dwindled here to mere 
ripples in a teapot. Divergent opinions 
on his conduct were openly expressed, 
but last week’s Boston Symphony con- 
cert, so far as any aggressive actions 
were concerned, passed off as smoothly 
as any musical entertainment in peace 
times. 

A somewhat similar mood prevails re- 
garding the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s ban on German opera. Not a sin- 
gle protest concerning Teutonic lyric 
drama has been received by Alfred 
Hoegerle, the local opera manager. 
Philadelphians may have their own views 
on supporting German artists, but as to 
the comfort which the enemy might de- 
rive from the production of German mu- 


sic here, that theme has not been a cur- 
rent topic any more than it is in London. 


Anticipate No Protest 


Inevitably the city must abide by the 
ruling of the Metropolitan’s directorate. 
It is likely that there will be no more 
forma! protests about the dropping of 
Teutonic opera than there would have 
been had it been retained. Many music- 
lovers will, of course, be disappointed 
with the new conditions. Philadelphia 
used to pride itself on its Wagnerian 
traditions. All the great music dramas 
were produced here shortly after their 
first American presentations. Walter 
Damrosch, whose Americanism cannot be 
impugned, is an early Wagnerian pio- 
neer here. The Wagnerian cult which 
he sponsored waxed exceedingly strong 
in the 90s. It flowered until the advent 
of Oscar Hammerstein, whose organiza- 
tion possessed no German wing. The re- 
sourceful Oscar developed a new clientele, 
to whom the “Nibelungen” had little sig- 
nificance. Within a brief space of time 
admirers of his offerings came to out- 
number the original Wagnerians. 


Following Hammerstein’s retirement, 
the loyal band regularly emerged for the 
New York Metropolitan’s German art 
here. But they were not quite numerous 
enough to fill the vast uptown opera 
house as they had the smaller Academy 
of Music. The artistic idealism of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza kept the “Nibelungen” 
works, and “Tristan,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhaduser” alive 
here, but his greatest profits were on 
French and Italian nights. 


It is therefore probable that the new 
taboo may prove remunerative here for 
the impresario. It is also likely that 
little will be said concerning the fiat. 
The bulk of the operatic patronage will 
be satisfied. The “old-timers,” so far as 
any formal action goes, will be silent. 
Aggressive clamoring for German opera 
now might carry a dubious imputation. 
Demands for its extinction would like- 
wise have been contrary to the distinc- 


tive type of Americanism prevalent here. 

Sixteen opera performances wiil com- 
prise the new season. They will be 
given, as usual, on Tuesday evenings. 


The elimination of the Wagnerian music» 


dramas will naturally extend the scope 
of the French and Italian repertories. 
The former has needed expansion at the 
Metropolitan for several years. This sea- 
son, however, Mr. Gatti is to recognize 
Gallic art not only with a completely re- 
dressed production of “Faust,” but with 
an admirable modern music play which 
happens to be the only one of the prom- 
ised novelties of which the present writer 
has a first hand acquaintance. This work 
is Rabaud’s “Marouf Savetier du Caire,”’ 
which had its Parisian premiére in 1914, 
before the war. The libretto is taken 
from J. C. Mardrus’s translation of “The 
Thousand and One Nights,” and the dra- 
matic arrangement in five acts has been 
made by Lucien Nepoty. 


Rabaud’s “Marouf” 


The name of Rabaud, as an interesting 
modern musician of erudition and tal- 
ent, attracted the writer to the Opéra 
Comique in June of the first war year. 
He expected an offering of the Debussy- 
D’Indy school, a score of elfin delicacy, 
of unyielding radicalism and a _ produc- 
tion which, on the whole, would exercise 
a loftily artistic, rather than a popular, 
appeal. He was surprised by many as- 
pects of the work. The score, it is true, 
is written in the modern French mode, 
but modified by considerable eclecticism. 
Rabaud at times imitates the mystical 
harmonies and subjective discords of 
Debussy, but mere melody is not ruth- 
lessly disdained. There are several pas- 
sages of positively popular tuneful ap- 
peal and others that are frankly and 
outspokenly pictorial. Moreover, even 
where the polyphony is most complex 
and scholarly there is a fanciful light- 
ness of musical coloring fully capable of 
claiming the attention of those opera 
patrons to whom “Pélleas” still remains 
a sealed book. Rabaud, for all his mod- 
ern refinement, is never too enigmatic for 
ordinary comprehension. 

The libretto is simplicity itself. Its 
outlines strongly suggest the spectacular 
play of “Kismet.” The influence of 
“Sumurun” is also occasionally traceable. 
“Marouf,” however, is more airily light- 
hearted, more whimsically fairy-like than 
either of those two dramas. Unlike 
Hadj, the beggar, whose stirring adven- 
tures eventually land him in the humble 
mendicant réle in which he is first re- 
vealed, the reckless Cobbler of Cairo is 
lavishly favored of fortune. His bene- 
factions are substantial, not evanescent, 
and despite his daring course of impos- 
ture, he wins a title, the fair princess 
and vast wealth. It is all very extrava- 
gant, romantic, merry, blithe, gay and 
luxuriantly imaginative. 

Popular interest in a music play of 
this order can be predicated with reason- 
able assurance. The spectacular oppor- 
tunities in staging are unrestricted, and 
the Metropolitan may be expected to 
make the most of them. “Marouf” is the 
type of opera which Oscar Hammerstein 
did much to popularize here. Its suc- 
cess in Philadelphia, when Mr. Gatti 
brings it over, seems almost a foregone 


conclusion. 
All-Beethoven 


What Pittsburgh disdains, Philadelphia 
rapturously received last week, when 
Leopold Stokowski devoted the entire 
programs of his concerts to German mu- 
sic. Tribute was paid to Beethoven in 
the Academy of Music on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night with musical 
rosters that set forth the “Coriolanus” 
Overture, the three “Equali” for four 
trombones, and the Second and Fifth 
Symphonies. 

Save for the trombone pieces, which 
proved more of a curiosity rather than 
any especially vital contribution to art, 
criticism of such music is outmoded now. 
With an all-Beethoven program, the 


reading is the chief consideration. Mr. 
Stokowski handles his Beethoven with 
modern dramatic fervor. He delights in 
vivid contrasts, in delicate poetic senti- 
ment, in swirling surges of instrumental 
passion. This is particularly true of his 
treatment of the C Minor Symphony. 
Dr. Muck and the Boston Orchestra 
played the masterwork in polished classic 
style, smooth, unified and subjective, last 
Monday night. Opinions concerning such 
widely contrasted readings are largely a 
matter of individual taste. The personal 
equation is always exceedingly strong in 
Mr. Stokowski’s performances. There 
was no mistaking his intent in the Fifth 
Symphony which was to overpower 
with instrumental splendor and to soothe 
with tender sentiment. 

His frankness was no less strikingly 
revealed in the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which is now the established musical 
preface to all his concerts. The anthem 
was stirringly voiced, divested of the en- 
feebling instrumental and fugal em- 
broidery that so regrettably marred Dr. 
Muck’s concession to popular demand at 
the recent appearance of the Boston 
Symphony here. Scores seem ever em- 
barrassing to Mr. Stokowski’s art. He 
employed none for the patriotic offering 
or for any of the Beethoven compositions. 





URGE CREDITS IN SCRANTON 





Lackawanna County Teachers Want 
Music Recognized in Schools 


E. E. Southworth, President of the 
Lackawanna County Music Teachers’ 
Association 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 2.—The Lacka- 
wanna County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters here, is circu- 
lating a petition urging credits in the 
public schools for music study. E. E. 
Southworth is president of the associa- 
tion; F. R. Walbanks, vice-president; 
Harold Briggs, secretary, and L. B. Phil- 
lips, J. A. Pennington and F. R. Wal- 
banks, the committee on credits. The 
organization has a membership of about 
fifty teachers. 





BONNET PLAYS OLD 
MASTERS SPLENDIDLY 


Noted Organist Opens Historical 
Series with Engrossing 
Program 


Recital, Hotel 
The Pro- 


Joseph Bonnet, Organist. 
Astor, Afternoon, Nov. 12. 
gram: 


“Canzona,” Andrea Gabrieli, 1510- 
1586; “Diferencias (Variations) Sobre el 
canto del Caballero,’ Antonio de Cabe- 
zon, 1510-1566; “Ricercare,” Palestrina, 
1526-1594; “Fantasie in the manner of 
an Echo,” J. P. Sweelinck, 1562-1621; 
“Ave Maria Stella,” Jean Titelouze, 
1563-1633; “Cantilena Anglica fortunae” 
(Variations on the old English song 
“Fortuna, My Foe’), Samuel Scheidt, 
1587-1654; “Toccata per lUElevazione,” 
Frescobaldi, 1583-1644; “Fugue on the 
‘Kyrie, ” Francois Couperin, 1631-1700; 
“Noel” (Christmas carol), Le Begne, 
1630-1702; Prelude, Fugue and Cha- 
conne, Buatehude, 1637-1707; Prelude, 
Henry Purcell, 1658-1695; “Christmas 
Chorale,” Pachelbel, 1653-1706; “Recit 
de tierre en taille,” Nicolas de Grigny; 
1671-1703; Prelude, Clérambault, 1676- 
1749; Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, 
J. Seb. Bach, 1685-1750. 


Recitals denominated “historical” are 
of two kinds—those that are dull and 
those that are the opposite. The first 
class greatly outnumbers the second, 
and the average concert-goer usually 
shies at such entertainments. Given by 
an artist of Joseph Bonnet’s stamp, his- 
torical concerts are as delightful and 
musically engrossing as they are in the 
best sense educational. Music-lovers 
have come to realize this and when the 


admirable French organist gave the first 
of such series on Monday the ball-room 
of the Hotel Astor held a throng and 
enthusiasm rose to the same high pitch 
as it always does in the case of Mr. Bon- 
net’s performances. The program, de- 
voted to the forerunners of Sebastian 
Bach, culminated gloriously in the G 
Minor Fantasie and Fugue of that mas- 
ter. During the coming weeks the or 
ganist will pass in review all the supreme 
organ composers from Bach to the mod 


ernists. The variety and beauty of those 
represented on Monday might well have 
struck with amazement persons. ordi- 
narily wary of the great contrapuntists. 
Space forbids details, but citation should 
be made of such inimitable creations, 
amazing even at this date, as the pieces 
of Frescobaldi and Couperin, Pachelbel’s 
mystically lovely “Christmas Chorale,” 
de Grigny’s “Recit de tierce en taille,” 
and the little gem of Clérambault. 

Mr. Bonnet’s work revealed all that 
magnificent distinction, unfailing taste, 
clarity and stupendous rhythmic exact- 
itude it has heretofore shown—in sum, 
a virtuosity and a lofty outlook that 
stamped him from his first appearance 
here as one of the supreme exponents of 
the dominating school of organ playing, 
which is the French. Bw. FF. P. 


Dr. Carl Presents Bonnet Music 


Joseph Bonnet’s “Ave Maria” was 
sung in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, Sun- 
day morning, Nov. 11, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William C. Carl. The musi- 
cal program included several organ 
works by Bonnet played by Dr. Car] and 
the “Gloria in Excelsis” by Alexander 
Guilmant, sung by the full choir and 
soloists. The “Ave Maria” has just been 
published in two editions, one with Latin 
text and the other with an English 
adaptation, “O Lord, Most Holy.” The 
editing has been done by Dr. Carl. 





Von Ende School Recitals 


The series of Friday evening musi- 
cales at the Von Ende School of Music 
began on Nov. 10, with a “Scenic and 
Dramatic” recital with stereopticon views 
of Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” by Clement 
Burbank Shaw. The advanced students 
of the school were scheduled to give a 

rogram on Nov. 16 and on Nov. 23 

ergei Kotlarsky, an artist-student of 
Herwegh Von Ende, gave a recital pro- 
gram. Lawrence Goodman, the pianist, 
plays on Nov. 30. 





Flonzaleys Play at Smith College 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., Nov. 12.—The 
Flonzaley Quartet appeared on Nov. 7 at 
a concert of the Smith College course. 
The program included Mozart’s A Major 
Quartet, Dohnanyi’s Quartet, Op. 15, and 
a group of lighter pieces by Joseph 
Speight and Percy Grainger. As _ en- 
core to this group they played a Canzo- 
netta from one of Mendelssohn’s quar- 
tets, W. E. C. 








PIANIST and TEACHER 
721 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


“Miss Adler’s performance was the 
high light of the evening. She has 
technic and the artistic equipment to 
use it as a means and not an end.’’— 


(Chicago American) 
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SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Squire Coop 
has been chosen to succeed Arthur Fre- 
ber as conductor of the Salt Lake Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

* a * 

ToRONTO.—Austin Conradi, pianist, 
gave a recital at Forester’s Hall recently, 
playing the Chopin preludes and a group 
of his own compositions. 

* * ok 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Lydia F. Stevens 
gave a patriotic organ recital recently, 
assisted by Roger H. Stonehouse, bari- 
tone, and Jeannette Reller, soprano. 

* * * 


Los ANGELES.—Lucy Seator Bartlett 
recently presented her pupil, Sylvia Mc- 
Daniel, in a piano recital. Irene Wadly, 
soprano, and Dana Bartlett, ’cellist, as- 
sisted. 

s = -* 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Eleanor McLean, 
pianist-composer, gave a recital on Nov. 
5 before the Monday Musical Club. She 
was assisted by Florence Loftus, so- 
prano. 

na * * 

SAN DiecGo, CAL.—Mrs. Bertha Slocum, 
local soprano, has been engaged by the 
La Scala Grand Opera Company of San 
Francisco to tour the Pacific Coast and 
the South. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—The Organists’ As- 
sociation of the City of Lancaster pre- 
sented Rollo F. Maitland, organist, in 
recital on Nov. 6 at the Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

* *x * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittmann, bass, gave the first con- 
cert of the Arts Club on Nov. 3. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Paul Bieyden, pianist, 
and Lucy Brickinstein, accompanist. 

* * * 


PASADENA, CAL.—A new anthem by 
Leo Oehmler of Pasadena was given re- 
cently for the first time at Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church, under the direc- 
tion of the organist, Morton F. Mason. 

ok * * 


CORSICANA, TEXx.—The Nevin Club re- 
cently held its first meeting of the sea- 
son. The program was given by Sallie 


Belle Mathews, pianist; Mrs. Roscoe 
Golden, contralto, and Mrs. Juanita 
Price. 

+ = & 


CaMP MCLELLAN, ALA.—The Orpheus 
Quartet gave a concert on Nov. 1. On 
the same program appeared Elizabeth 
Cunningham, soprano, and Archibald 
Ruggles, tenor, the latter a member of 
the camp. | 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—A musical entertainment 
was given on Nov. 5 at the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, with Louis. T. 
Krause, violinist; Martha E. Webb, so- 
prano, and Farnam Keeler, baritone, 
as soloists. 

a * te 

CAMP PIKE, ARK.—At the dedication 
of the Y. M. C. A. auditorium recently 
numbers were offered by Arch G. Wilson, 
tenor; Mrs. Will Henniger, contralto; 
Mrs. Fred Isgrij, soprano, and H. W. 
Kinsey, bass. 

* * * 

DecaTuR, ILL.—Millikin Conservatory 
of Music, Decatur, has begun its fifteenth 
season very successfully. The artist 
series this year consists of Christine Mil- 
ler, Maud Powell, Oscar Seagle and Leo- 
pold Godowsky. 

* * * 

WARREN, O.—The last concert of the 
first semester at Dana’s Musical Institute 
was given on Nov. 7, marking the 
school’s 1900th recital. The soloists were 
Silas Lucas, Gladding Wibert, Earl 
Schisler and L. V. Ruhl. 

* * * 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—John B. Norton, 
F.A.G.O., A.R.C.O., former dean of the 
Ohio and Tennessee chapters of the 
American Guild of Organists, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral. 

* 


* * 


Boston.—Alice Bates Rice, soprano, 
was the soloist at the gentlemen’s night 
of the Tufts College Women’s Club at 
the residence of President and Mrs. Her- 
man Bumpus on Nov. 1. Mrs. Leo Lewis 
accompanied Mrs. Rice at the piano. 





NEw YorRK.—The fourth concert of the 
Educational Chamber Music Society was 
given Nov. 11. The program was given 
by Fred Fradkin and J. Gordon, violin- 
ists; Jacob Altshuler, viola; Modest Alt- 
schuler, ’cellist, and Leo Levy, pianist. 

* * a 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Robert A. Fivey, bass, 
and Anderson T. Fivey, baritone, sang 
“Songs of the Trenches” at the First 
Baptist Church at Watervliet on Nov. 8, 
in which the old and new patriotic songs 
heard in the training camps were sung. 

* * & 

DEDHAM, MaAss.—Laura Littlefield, 
the distinguished Boston soprano, and 
Hans Ebell, the Russian pianist, gave a 
a joint recital here Nov. 6 in aid of the 
local branch of the Red Cross. Samuel 
Endicott was Mrs. Littlefield’s accom- 
panist. 

* * a 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Miss Dick Root 
and Clara Hill were hostesses recently 
at a “musical art tea,” at which the solo- 
ists were Major Mackey, baritone; Cap- 
tain Baker, pianist; Mrs. William Mor- 
rison, soprano, and Rene Taylor, mezzo- 
soprano. 

* * * 

MILForD, TEx.—A faculty recital was 
given recently at the Texas Presby- 
terian College. Those taking part were 
Marie Crosby, organist; Florence Llew- 
ellyn Beakly, soprano; Grace McGee 
Crocker, violinist, and Minnie Moore, ac- 
companist. 

* * © 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Wednesday 
Musical Club recently resumed activities 
for the season with a musicale. Those 
taking part were Mrs. J. Lowenstein, 
Mrs. F. Faehrmann, Mrs. J. Bloom, Mrs. 
Arthur Falls, Mrs. M. Sondheimer and 
Emma Kuhn. 

* * *” 

Troy, N. Y.—A musical benefit was 
given on Nov. 5. The soloists were Mrs. 
William T. Lawrence, Stephen J. Har- 
rington, Roy H. Palmer, Augustus Sei- 
bert, Richard Reece and George Fuhr- 
man. Alice Durkins and Michael T. 
Moran were accompanists. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—A large chorus 
composed of Hartford community sing- 
ers and many from neighboring towns, 
sang at a meeting addressed by Theodore 
Roosevelt on Nov. 2. The chorus was 
assembled by James S. Stephens and 
conducted by Edward F. Laubin. 


* * * 


Waco, Tex.—The Euterpean Club be- 
gan its winter activities with a concert 
given by Mrs. Mamie Baade Forkei, Mrs. 
E. E. Haddix, Mrs. H. W. Levin and 
Mrs. J. W. Carro!l, pianists; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Ray, Mrs. Alex Sanger, violinists, 
and Mrs. E. M. Bishop, vocalist. 

* * * 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Mrs. B. F. How- 
ard, contralto and teacher, recently gave 
a musieale at her studio. The pro- 
gram, made up of sacred works, was 
given by Mrs. Charles Thorp, Mrs. 
Claude Adams, Mrs. Louis Hageman and 
the Misses Haldis and Nielsen. 

* * * 

KEoKuK, IowA.—John B. Kindig, the 
veteran bandmaster and formerly soloist 
with Gilmore’s Band, has resigned the 
leadership of Kindig’s Concert Band of 
Keokuk. Mr. Kindig was leader of the 
Fiftieth Iowa Band, which then had its 
headquarters at Keokuk. 

* ® * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Loyall Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, gave a song recital at 
Miss Wheeler’s School, this city, on Nov. 
2. Mr. Shawe sang a Handel aria and 
songs in English by Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Franz. Lully, Wolf, Loewe, 
Rogers, Burleigh, Carpenter and John 
Loud. 

* * * 

Boston.—Harriet Eudora Barrows, 
the vocal teacher of this city, presented 
her pupil Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, 
soprano, of Providence, R. I., at a studio 
musicale in Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 3. Mrs. 
Shaftoe sang delightfully an interesting 
program of Italian, French and English 
songs. Her accompanist was Gene Ware, 
suena of Brown University, Provi- 

ence. 


+ ee hee 6 tem 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Masonic Grand 
Lodge of California recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the installa- 
tion of Samuel D. Mayer as Grand Or- 
ganist of the fraternity. Mr. Mayer was 
presented with an ebony cane by Federal 
Judge B. F. Bledsoe on behalf of the 
lodge. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. Evelyn B. Willis, 
organist and choir director of the Cal- 
vary Methodist Church, has resigned and 
will remove to Jamestown, N. Y. The 
Community Chorus met on Nov. 5, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Alfred Hallam. 
The program consisted of national songs 
of the Allied nations. 

* * * 

Boston.—Mme. Martha Atwood-Baker, 
the soprano of this city, was recently 
initiated into honorary membership of 
the Lambda Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota 


‘Musical Sorority. The initiation service 


took place at the home of Mme. Baker. 
The Lambda Chapter is located at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The first of a series 
of five lectures by Herman Epstein, un- 
der the auspices of the Contemporary 
of Newark, was given on Nov. 7 in Wal- 
lace Hall. Mr. Epstein’s subject was 
“Music.” The lecturer was introduced 
by Mrs. Lillian Jeffreys Petri, chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Contem- 
porary. 

* * * 

NEW YorRK.—A musicale was given at 
the Hotel Orleans on Nov. 3 by the pupils 
of Mildred Emerson, assisted by Iris 
Solms, pianist, and Florence Maeder, 
’cellist. Pupils taking part were Helen 
Solms, Caroline Leiser and Mrs. Myrtle 
Morg, sopranos, and Adele Eschwei, con- 
tralto. The program included a number 
of songs by Miss Emerson. 

* *x * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A Hallowe’en piano 
recital was given by the members of the 
Wolf Institute of Music. Those who ap- 
peared were Ferne A. Dessau, Howard 8S. 
Brady, John S. Krupa, Marjorie E. 
Black, Nellie H. Adams, Frances F. 
Harkness, Earle W. Echternach, Helen 
M. Eshelman, Ruth G. Emsing and 
Frances H. Hosterman. 


ok * a 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Florine Wenzel, 
president; Florence Linthicum, vice- 
president, and Mrs. C. G. Stever, secre- 
tary-treasurer, have been appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the Sacramento 
Music Teachers’ Association to fill the 
vacancies in the unexpired terms caused 
by the removal from the city of Mrs. 
Vernice Brand and M. A. Barber. 


* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—At the opening ded- 
icatory services of the new United Pres- 
byterian Church, the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church assisted, directed 
by Signor d’Alessio. The sonata for 
violin and piano by César Franck was 
played for the first time in Tacoma by 
Signor d’Alessio and Dr. Robert L. Scho- 
field of the Puget Sound Conservatory 
of Music. 

* +. * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—In spite of depress- 
ing war conditions, local musicians are 
presenting pleasing programs. On Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 6, Burtom Yaw, pian- 
ist, and Samuel Leventhal, violinist, gave 
an excellent recital in Unity Hall. On 
Thursday evening Edith Aab and Rob- 
ert W. Jones were heard at the Hart- 
ford Club Assembly Hall. Edward F. 
Lauhin accompanied. 

* * * 

CLEVELAND, TENN.—Helen  Boethelt, 
soprano, gave an enjoyable recital at 
Centenary College Conservatory on Oct. 
29. Her program included the “Un bel 
di” aria from “Butterfly,” and songs by 
Liszt, Franz, Schumann, Pfitzner, Beck- 
er, Lieurance, Campbell-Tipton, Voor- 
hees, Burleigh, Leoni and Dell’ Acqua, 
all of which she sang delightfully. 
Louise Cannon was the accompanist. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Francis J. Arm- 
strong, violinist, assisted by Anna Grant 
Dall, pianist, was heard in recital at the 
Cornish School Recital Hall, Oct. 25. Mr. 
Armstrong draws a noble tone from this 
instrument. One of the finest numbers 
on the program was the Concerto Ro- 
mantique, Op. 85, by Godard; the entire 
program was very satisfying. Miss Dall 
played Swiezsynski’s “Petite Suite.” 

* ” * 

Boston.—Henry E. Wry, organist of 
the Old South Church, this city, gave the 
first in his annual series of winter organ 
recitals in that edifice on Nov. 5, at four 
o’clock. These recitals will continue once 
or twice a month on Monday afternoons 
through the season. Mr. Wry gave a 
splendid performance of a program of 
works by Guilmant, Federlein, Stebbins, 
Franck, Lemare, Sokolowsky and Ma- 
quaire. es 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Laura Littlefield, 
soprano; Katherine Ricker, contralto; 
George H. Boynton, tenor, and Robert 
Lunger, baritone, accompanied by Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, at the piano, gave a 
concert here on Oct. 29. The quartet 
was heard in H. Lane Wilson’s cycle of 
old English melodies, “Flora’s Holiday,” 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” and other mis- 
cellaneous pieces and each singer was 
heard in solos as well. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The choirs of the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal, Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal and Holy Innocents’ 
Episcopal churches united in a concert 
on Nov. 8 in Grace Church, under the 
direction of Mrs. Ellyn B. Willis. Wal- 
ter R. Johnson of Grace Church was at 
the organ. The solo numbers were given 
by John Dick, baritone; Clara Woodin, 
soprano; Mrs. Rudolph E. Hartmann, 
violinist; Mollie Kirk Law, contralto, 
with Ermina L. Perry as accompanist. 

>” * * 


OAKLAND, CAL.—An evening with the 
violin was given recently at Plymouth 
Center, Oakland, under the direction of 
Alexander Stewart. The pupils of Mr. 
Stewart and his assistant teachers giv- 
ing the program were as follows: Dwight 
Spencer, Georgie Burgess, Patience Cal- 
linan, Amy Van Horn, Bernice Erring- 
ton, Marian Nicholson, Grace Reinle, 
Edward Beck, Faith Van Horn, Frances 
Hatch, Dorothy Wobbs, Consuelo Wobbs, 
Esther Mauskopf, Edna Ripken and Wil- 
helmina Brown. 

” * * 


DALLAS, TEX.—The Wednesday Morn- 
ing Choral Club has resumed its activi- 
ties. The officers for the year are as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Julian M. Wells; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. G. A. Cato and Mrs. 
J. D. Keller; secretaries, Mrs. D. M. Sin- 
clair and Mrs. J. G. Moffitt; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles Cary; librarian, Mrs. B. F. 
Montooth; historian, Mrs. M. B. McCam- 
mon; director, Mrs. Mamie Folsom 
Wynne; accompanist, Miss Erel Jones; 
delegates to city federation, Mrs. Wells 
and Mrs. George D. Mitchell. 


x* *£ * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 10.—The 
Cadek String Quartet, composed of Ot- 
taker Cadek, first violin; Lester Cohen, 
second violin; Lillian Cadek, viola, and 
Dorothy Phillips, ’cellist, recently gave 
a concert at Cable Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Music Study Club. At the 
Loulie Compton Seminary, Nov. 2, a fac- 
ulty recital was given by Jessie Beach, 
soprano; Mrs. I. H. Merson, violinist; 
Margaret Tutwiler, pianist. The first 
of the series of historical recitals was 
given by Mrs. Edna Gockel Gussen, 
Nov. 5. 

™ * . 

TACOMA, WAsH.—At the first concert 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club, Oct. 30, a 
large assemblage enjoyed an interpreta- 
tion of Vincent’s “Garden of Kama.” 
Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, Mrs. F. W. 
Keator, Ernest Shepherd and Frederick 
W. Wallis in the quartet and solo num- 
bers of the cycle were artistic. Margaret 
McAvoy was at the piano. Sonia Alex- 
andria, talented violinist, also played. 
A delightful musicale on Nov. 2 at the 
Woman’s Club House marked the open- 
ing of the St. Cecelia Club’s matinée 
programs, under the direction of the 
president, Mrs. B. B. Broomell. 


* * * 


MONTREAL.—The first staff concert 
for the season of the McGill University 
Conservatorium of Music was given Nov. 
1 in Royal Victoria Hall. Its chief in- 
terest centered in the first public apvear- 
ance of the new singing teacher, Haigh 
Jackson, operatic tenor, who escaped 
from Germany with difficulty when the 
war broke out. Mr. Jackson has a fine 
voice, which he uses with skill. Walter 
Hungerford, pianist, gave delightful 
solos. Saul Brant, violinist, played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Miss _ Lichten- 
stein accompanied Mr. Jackson’s songs 
and Arthur Egg the concerto. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The feature number 
at the “sing” of the Albany Community 
Chorus recently in the Educational 
Building, was the Belgian patriotic song, 
“Flemish Lion.” Conductor Alfred Hal- 
lam is having the national songs of the 
Allied nations sung at each meeting. A 
musical prorram was given at the home 
of Mrs. William W. Farley recently for 
the benefit of the Cosmovilla of the Vin- 
centian Institute. The soloists were 
Julia Verch and Elizabeth Kelly, violin- 
ists; Margaret Rvan, Mrs. John T. 
Crummey and Helena Bernardi, so- 
pranos; Edna Walsh, pianist; Mrs. 
James J. Connors, Mrs. John J. Carey 
and Mrs. James T. Taaffe, contraltos. 
The accompanists were Margaret Hart 
and Edna Walsh. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weens from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Alliance, O., Nov. 21 

Alcock, Bechtel—Omaha, Nov. 16. 

Alcock, Merle—Omaha, Nov. 16. 

Arnold, Norman—Northfield, Mass., Nov. 
26. 

Austin, Florence—Peoria, Nov. 16; Water- 
loo, Ia., Nov. 19; Ft. Dodge, Nov. 21; Des 
Moines, Nov. 23; Sioux City, Nov. 26; 
Omaha, Nov. 28; Council Bluff, Ia., Nov. 30. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—New York (Phil- 
harmonic Soc.), Nov. 25. 

Barrére, George—Detroit, Nov. 29. 

Bauer and Thibaud—New York, Nov. 26. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, Nov. 25; East 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 28. 

Beifeld, Helen Abbott—St. Louis, Nov. 28. 

Boguslawski, Moses—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 24 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Nov. 19 and 26. 

Bowes, Arthur Greenleaf—New York, Nov. 

16. 
Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 21. 
Brown, Eddy—Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 16; 
Cincinnati, Nov. 24; New Orleans, La., Nov. 
30. 


Cadman and Tsianina (American Indian 
Music-Talk)—Pittsburgh, Nov. 16; New York, 
Nov. 17; Albuquerque, N. M., Nov. 26; 
Sante Fé, N. M., Nov. 27, 28. 

Charles, Sam—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 22. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Frederick, Md., Nov. 22; 
Philadelphia, Nov. 23; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 27. 

Clemens, Clara—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 26. 

Cobb, May Marshali—Rome, N. Y., Nov. 
18. 

Cone-Baldwin, Carolyn—Baltimore, Nov. 23. 
Copeland, George—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Nov. 21. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 22. 

Craft, Marcella—Peoria, Ill., Nov. 17; Has- 
tings, Neb., Nov. 23; Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 27; 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 29. 

Dayton, Katharine—New York, Nov. 21. 

De Gogorza, Emillo—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 25 

De Kyzer, Marle—Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 

Dubinsky, Viadimir—Rochester, Nov. 19; 
Buffalo, Nov. 21; New Haven, Nov. 23; 
Boston, Nov. 25; Washington, D. C., Nov. 27. 

Ecker, Emma—Northfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 

Eicheim, Henry—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 22. 

Ellerman, Amy—O’Neill, Neb., Nov. 16; 
Battle Creek, Ia., Nov. 17; Dexter, Nov. 19; 
Muscatine, Nov. 20; Washington, Ia., Nov. 
21: Centerville, Nov. 22; Humeston, Nov. 23; 
Clearfield, Nov. 24: Des Moines, Nov. 26; 
Windom, Minn., Nov. 27; Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., Nov. 28: Avoca, Minn., Nov. 29; Rock 
Rapids, Ia., Nov. 30; Ruthven, Ia., Dec. 1. 

Fabrizio, Carmine—Brockton, Mass., Nov. 
16. 

Fischer, Mme. Emil—Cairo, Ill., Nov. 16; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 20; Elmira, N. Y., 
Nov. 22. 

Fique, Katherine — New York, Nov. 17; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 19. 

Florigny, Renee—Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 
19: Detroit, Nov. 26. 

Friedheim, Arthur—New York, Nov. 18. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 18. 

Garrison, Mabel—New York (®@olian Hall), 
Nov. 20. 

Gates, Lucy—Detroit, Nov. 29. . 

Gebhard, Helnrich—Greenfield, Mass., Nov. 
20. 


Gills, Mme. Gabrielle—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 30. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Oxford, O., Nov. 17; Ak- 
ron, O., Nov. 20; New York, Nov. 22, 23. 

Grainger, Percy—New York (olian Hall), 
Nov. 17. 

Graveure, Louls—New York (£olian Hall), 

a-% 


Gruppe, Paulo—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 23, 25. 
Hamlin, George—New York (AZolian Hall), 
Nov. 22. 
Harthan, Elsa—Evanston, IIl., Nov. 22. 
Heifetz, Jascha—New York (olian Hall), 
Nov. 18: Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 1. 
Heyward Lilllan—New York, Nov. 16: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25. 
Homer, Loulse—Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 
Holterhoff, Lella—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 
19% Boston, Nov. 20; Mattapan, Mass., Nov. 


Howell, Dicle—Brooklyn, Nov. 16; Alliance, 
O., Nov. 21. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Oxford, 
+e RS Akron, O., Nov. 20; New York, Nov. 

Jeanne, Edyth—New York (Zolian Hall). 
Nov. 16. 

Kreldier, Louls—Evanston, IIl., Nov. 22. 

Kreisler, Fritz—New York (Carnegie Hall). 
Nov. 24. 

Land, Harold—Trenton, Nov. 21; Mamaro- 
neck, Nov. 27. 

Lawton, Ralph—New York, Nov. 18. 

Leginska, Ethel—Cincinnati, Nov. 3 and 
Dec. 1. 

Lerner, Tina—Evanston, IIl., Nov. 16: Chi- 
cago, Nov. 18: Mt. Vernon, Ia., Nov. 20; Co- 
lumbus, O., Nov. 22; East Orange, N. J., Nov 
26; New York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 27 

Littlefield, Laura—Taunton, Nov. 19: Chel- 
sea, Nov. 23; Boston (Jordan Hall), Nov. 27 

London, Marlon-——Brooklyn. Nov. 18 





— Charlotte—New York, Nov. 16 and 


McCormack, John—New York (Hippo- 
drome), Nov. 18. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Nov. 16. 

McMillan, Florence—St. Louis, Nov. 16, 17; 
Alliance, O., Nov. 21; Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 23: 
Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 27; Cleveland, O., 
Nov. 30. 

Mérsé, Yolanda—New York (Acolian Hall), 
Nov. 19. 

Miller, Christine—Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 
16; Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 19; Manhattan, 
Kan., Nov. 20; Lindsborg, Kan., Nov. 21; 
Blackwell, Kan., Nov. 22; Wichita, Kan., 
Nov. 23; Arkansas City, Ark., Nov. 24; Ur- 
bana, Ill., Nov. 26; St. Louis, Nov. 27; Atch- 
ison, Kan., Nov. 28; Kansas City, Nov. 29; 
Leavenworth, Kan., Nov. 30; Hutchinson, 
Kan., Dec. 1. 

Morris, Etta Hamilton—Brooklyn, Nov. 20. 

Morrisey, Marie— Fremont, O., Nov. 16; 
Barberton, Nov. 19; Elmore, Nov. 20; Elyria, 
Nov. 21; New Philadelphia, O., Nov. 22: 
Strasburg, O., Nov. 23. 

Neill, Amy Emerson—St. Louis, Nov. 28. 

Nevin, Ollve—Milbrook, Nov. 16; Univers- 
ity Club, Nov. 27. 

O’Connell, George—Rome, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Trenton, Nov. 16; Read- 
ing, Nov. 19; Allentown, Nov. 21; Wilkes- 
Barre, Nov. 23; Bridgeport, Nov. 26; New 
Haven, Nov. 28; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 30. 

Powell, John—New York, Nov. 17. 

Pyle, Wynne— New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 19; York, Pa., Nov. 24. 

Reimers, Paul—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Reuter, Rudolph—New York (olian Hall). 
Nov. 28. 

Roberts, George—Rome, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Seagle, Oscar—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 26. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Wilkinsburg, Nov. 
16; Pittsburgh, Nov. 18. 
. Siedhoff, Ellzabeth—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 

0. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—Dallas, Tex., Nov. 
23: Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 26; Tulsa, 
Okla., Nov. 28; Houston, Tex., Dec. 1. 

Stevens, Nelda Hewitt—Auburn, N. Y., Nov. 
16; Rome, N. Y., Nov. 18; Emmetsburg, Md., 
Nov. 21; Chicago, Dec. 6, 9. 

Tallarico, Pasquale — Leavenworth, Kan., 
Nov. 18; Pittsburg, Kan., Nov. 19; Tulsa, 
Okla., Nov. 20; M’Alester, Okla., Nov. 22; 
Durant, Okla., Nov. 23; Stillwater, Nov. 26; 
Guthrie, Nov. 27. 

Torpadie, Gretta—New York (%#olian Hall), 
Nov. 22. 

Trnka, Alois—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 19. 

Troxell, Willlam—Alliance, O., Nov. 21. 

Von Hemert, Theodore—New York (®ol- 
ian Hall), Nov. 30. 

Warfel, Mary—Newark, N. J., Nov. 21. 


Werrenrath, Reinald — New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 23. 


Wheeler, Willlam—St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20. 
Williams, Grace Bonner—Beverly, Mass., 
Nov. 21. 
— Gaylord—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 20, 


Ensembles 


Barrére Little Symphony and Puplls of 
Isadora Duncan—New York (Liberty The- 
ater), Nov. 20, 22, 24. 


Biltmore Musicale — Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Nomara, Mme. 
Kalna, Rudolph Ganz), Nov. 23. 


Boston Symphony Players’ Club—Attleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 20; Boston, Nov. 20. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Nov. 16, 17; Milwaukee, Nov. 19; Madison, 
Wis., Nov. 20; Chicago, Nov. 23, 24; Oak 
Park, Nov. 27; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), 
Nov. 29. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Nov. 17, 30 and Dec. 1 


Evening Mail Concert—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 21. 

Flonzaley Quartet— New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 27 


Humanitarian Cult Concert— New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 20. 

Margulies Trio—New York (2olian Hall), 
Nov. 20. 

Minneapolis Symphon 
apolis, Nov. 16, 18, 25, 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
a Hall), Nov. 16, 22, 23, 25, 30; 
Dec. 2. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 17; Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
19; Durham, N. C., Nov. 20; Greensboro, N. 
C., Nov. 21; Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 22; Wash- 
ington, D. C. (matinee), Nov. 23; Baltimore, 
Md. (Evg.), Nov. 23; Pittsburgh, Nov. 24; 
Morgantown, W. Va., Nov. 26; Zanesville, O., 
Nov. 28; Erie, Pa., Dec. 1 


San Carlo Opera Company — Peoria, IIl., 
Nov. 16, 17; Clarinda, Ia., Nov. 19; Beatrice, 
Neb., Nov. 20, 21: Hastings, Neb., Nov. 22, 
23; McCook, Neb., Nov. 24: Lincoln, Neb., 
Nov. 26, 27; St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 28, 29; 
Leavenworth, Kan., Nov. 30; Lawrence, Kan., 
Dec. 1. 


Soclete Des Instruments Anciens — New 
York (4®olian Hall), Nov. 24. 


Symphony Soclety of New York — New 
York (®olian Hall), Nov. 18: (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 1. 

Tollefsen Trio—Lansing, Mich., Nov. 19; 
Bluffton, O., Nov. 20; Macon, Ga., Nov. 22; 
Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 24; Rock Hill, N. C., 
Nov. 25: Fredericsburg, Va., Nov. 26; New 
York (Waldorf-Astoria), Nov. 27 (afternoon); 
Paterson, N. J., Nov. 27. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—New 
York oo Hall), Nov. 17. Soloist, John 
Powell. 


Orchestra—Minne- 
0. 








NEWS OF NEW YORK 
MUSIC STUDIOS 











A students’ orchestra of eighty players 
began rehearsal last week at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of New York, un- 
der the conductorship of Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch. An important use of the orches- 
tra is to supply accompaniments for ad- 
vanced students in the piano and vocal 
departments. Many of the alumni are 
now members of the largest symphony 
orchestras, the New York Symphony 
alone-having fourteen graduates of the 
Institute. 


* * . 


Vladimir Resnikoff, the young Russian 
baritone, who recently gave a recital of 
Russian songs in the studio of the sculp- 
tor, Gutzon Borglum, will appear in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 27, for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 


- * * 


Among the pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
the New York vocal instructor, who have 
been heard in public recently and who 
are scheduled for appearances in the 
near future, are Charlotte Hamilton, 
contralto; Gilbert Wilson, baritone, and 
Lotta Madden, soprano. Miss Hamilton 
sang at the Seamen’s Institute recently 
and is re-engaged for the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J. Mr. 
Wilson will sing at the Wanamaker An- 
niversary on Nov. 19 and with the Eu- 
terpe Club on Nov. 22. Miss Madden 
gave a program of the songs of John 
Prindle Scott at the Studio Club, New 
York, on Nov. 7. Miss Madden has been 
engaged as substitute at the Presby- 
terian Church on 105th Street and Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York. 


Harold Morris and Cosby Dansby Mor- 
ris, pianists, report a large enrollment 
of new pupils for this season. Their 
classes in piano, theory and orchestra- 
tion include many registrations from 
Texas, Ohio, Rhode Island and Kentucky. 





Movie Theater Owners Are Sued by 
Society of Composers 


A number of prominent American com- 
posers of popular music, including Victor 
Herbert. Raymond Hubbell, Silvio Hein, 
Irving Berlin and others, have instituted 
suit against managers of New York 
motion picture theaters,,seeking to pre- 
vent the “movie” orchestras from using 
their compositions during performances 


The film men contend that as the theaters 
are primarily for exhibiting pictures and 
the music is purely incidental, they 
should not be required to pay a tax. The 
suit has been brought by the Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 





Gladys Axman Sings at “Globe” Music 
Club Concert 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4, Mme. 
Gladys Axman, the American soprano, 
appeared at the De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York, under the auspices of 
the Sunday afternoon series of the Globe 
Music Club. Her program included the 
aria, “Voi lo sapete” from “Cavalleria,” 
and songs by Schubert, Branscombe, 
Mawson-Marks and Bibb. She aroused 
much enthusiasm with her singing and 
was recalled many times. Samuel Quincy 
was her able accompanist. 





Strand Audiences Keen for American 
Songs 


Greek Evans, the young American 
baritone. who has been singing at the 
Strand Theater many weeks, has found 
that good songs by American composers 
are preferred by the Strand audiences. 
Not long ago he was sent a number of 
new songs, the works of American com- 
posers. After going through them he 
decided to nlace some of them on his 
program. The first was called “Three 
for Jack.” a sea song by Squires. Subse- 
quently he received many letters request- 
ing that he continue to sing this number. 





Lillian Heyward to Aid British Red 
Cross Society 


Lillian Heyward, the soprano, will fill 
a number of local engagements early 
this season. among them being one at 
the Amsterdam Opera House, New York, 
Nov. 16, when she appears in a con- 
cert in aid of the British Red Cross So- 
ciety. Another engagement will be on 
Nov. 25. when she will be soloist with 
the Williamsburg Sangerbund (a re-en- 
gagement), under the direction of Felix 
Yeager. Pry 





AUSTIN, TEx.—Rehearsals will begin 
this week, under the direction of H. L. 
Clamp, choirmaster of the Central Chris- 
tian Church. with the large chorus which 
is to sing Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” 
for the Relief of the Belgians. 





Boston.—Sue Fuller, a pupil of Mme. 
Marie Delano, appeared recently at a 
“society cabaret” for the Red Cross. 


CAMPANINI FORCES 
DRAW IOWA THRONGS 


4000 Attend Each Performance in 
Des Moines—Leginska and 
Homer Win Favor 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Nov. 9.—The re- 
cent appearances of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company at the Coliseum will go 
down in local history as the most remark- 
able musical offerings ever heard here. 
An audience of 4000 attended each per- 
formance. Hundreds of music-lovers 
from neighboring towns, including offi- 
cers and men stationed at Camp Dodge, 
attended the performance. 

Director Campanini and his forces 
worked together in splendid unity and 
every detail in scenery, lighting and stage 
routine was worked out with the utmost 
care. 

In “Faust,” Lucien Muratore was su- 
preme. Jessie Christian, who assumed 
Melba’s réle of Marguerite in Milwau- 
kee and Des Moines was well received. 
Baklanoff, who substituted for Huber- 
deau, was entirely successful. Louise 
Berat, Jeska Swartz and Alfred Mague- 
nat in their réles were likewise respon- 
sible for a large share of the artistic 
success. 

The performance of “Lucia,” with Mme. 
Galli-Curci, supported by Giulio Crimi, 
Alma Peterson, Vittorio Arimondi, 
Octave Dua, Desire Dufrere and Gi- 
acomo Rimini, was a notable one. It 
will be used as the standard of compari- 
son for all musical offerings on a large 
scale during many months to come. 
George Frederick Ogden, the local man- 
ager, was ably assisted by Mrs. Frances 
W. Pangle of the opera company’s ad- 
vance forces in the large success of the 
venture. 

The excellent program of the M. L. 
Bartlett testimonial concert was given by 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Frederica 
Gerhardt-Downing, contralto, in the audi- 
torium of Plymouth Congregational 
Church. Both artists were loudly ac- 
claimed. Leginska is a great artist and 
will be a welcome concert-giver at any 
time. Mrs. Downing, always a _ local 
favorite, sang some beautiful songs with 
very telling success. 

Mme. Louise Homer gave the musical 
program before the Iowa School Teach- 
ers in their convention here last week. 
This is one of the largest annual gather- 
ings in Des Moines and the concert was 
attended by nearly six thousand persons. 
Mme. Homer had not sung here before and 
her coming was awaited with great in- 
terest. She sang a thoroughly enjoyable 
program in a manner which captivated 
her hearers. Florence McMillan played 
her accompaniments. G. F. O. 





Harold Land to Give Recital for 
Y. M. C. A. Fund 


Harold Land, baritone; Margaret 
Hoberg, soprano, and William Buckhout 
appeared together in concert in Yonkers, 
Nov. 1, before a capacity audience in 
the auditorium. Mr. Land will give a 
recital in the auditorium of New York 
University the evening of Dec. 4, and 
will devote the entire proceeds to the 
$35,000,000 fund of the Y. M. C. A. 








Lillian Kuphal 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 2.—Lillian 
Kuphal, wife of Frederick W. Kuphal, 
librarian of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, died recently at her home in 
Hollywood. Mrs. Kuphal was herself an 
excellent musician, having been gradu- 
ated from the conservatory at Galesburg, 
lll., and afterward studied in Berlin. 


Jenny Lind Greene 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—Mrs. Jenny 
Lind Greene died yesterday at her home 
after a brief illness. Mrs. Greene was 
organist and choir director at Grace 
Methodist Church for twenty years, and 
for sixteen years had not missed a single 
service. She was prominent in local mu- 
sical circles and had established a reputa- 
tion as a concert organist. F.C. B. 
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WOMAN TO CONDUCT 
ORCHESTRA OF MEN 


An Innovation Promised for Kitty 
Cheatham’s Next Carnegie 
Hall Recital 


Kitty Cheatham is giving further evi- 
dence of her pioneer spirit in the general 
arrangements of her annual recital, 
which will be given this year on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 27, at Carnegie Hall 
and on a larger scale than ever before. 
Though Miss Cheatham has repeatedly 
appeared as soloist with the leading sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the coun- 
try, this is the first time that she has 
given an orchestral recital of her own. 
She will be assisted by Sdéller and her 
male symphony orchestra. Soller (as 
this Scandinavian leader chooses to be 
called, preferring to eliminate her first 
name) is the only woman in the world 
conducting a male symphony band and 
orchestra. When asked about this un- 
usual] artistic collaboration, Miss 
Cheatham said: “I heard last September 


that a woman conductor, with her own 
band, had been engaged by the Park 
Commissioners to give a popular concert 
in Central Park. I was so interested 
and impressed that at last woman was 
beginning to be recognized in the field of 
musical leadership that I went to the 
concert to form my impressions. I found 
fully ten thousand persons listening at- 
tentively and enthusiastically to a fine 
classical program, conducted by a mas- 
terly musician. I met Mme. Sdller later 
and the result is this concert. I feel it 
a privilege to be associated with a woman 
of her ideals and musical equipment, and 
I know that the result of this co-opera- 
tion will be, perhaps, more far-reaching 
than we now realize. At any rate, one 
more barrier is broken down for woman. 
Mme. Sdller is the daughter of one of 
Europe’s most masterly band leaders, 
Vladimir Sdéller, and she herself is not 
only a master of every instrument re- 
quired in a band or orchestra, but was 
a flute soloist at eight and a conductor 
at fourteen.” 

Miss Cheatham is making this program 
—which is the first night recital she has 
given and which is primarily for her 
many admirers who have not been able 
to hear her afternoon programs—a pop- 
ular one. 








MARGARET WILSON IN 
RICHMOND, VA., RECITAL 


Soprano Gets Enthusiastic Ovation in 
Benefit Concert — Percy 
Grainger Plays 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 10.—No more 
enthusiastic reception was ever accorded 
an artist in this city than that given 
Margaret Wilson to-night when she 
made her first appearance here on the 
concert stage in the interest of the war 
relief. She was assisted by Percy Grain- 
ger, noted Australian pianist, and Mrs. 
Ross David, accompanist. 


The appearance of the President’s 
daughter was the event of the season, 
both in music and society circles, the 
music-lovers being anxious to hear the 
distinguished woman sing, society to 
meet Mr. Wilson’s daughter. In both 
spheres Miss Wilson scored a decided 
success, her singing being received with 
marked approval, while she was féted 
in a number of social functions during 
her stay in the city. 

Miss Wilson gave two groups of songs. 
She was most gracious in her manner 
and her democracy was manifested both 
on and off the stage. In the pyramid of 
seats arranged on the rear of the audi- 
torium stage was assembled the John 
Marshall High School chorus, one of the 
best singing organizations of the kind 

















Music From Standard Scores Utilized 
to Accompany Novel WV 





‘ar-Time Ballet 























“The Fatherless Children of France,” a War-Time Pantomime-Ballet. 


i the spirit of the time is the panto- 
mime-ballet, “The Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France,” by Katherine Lee 
Grable, introducing Mlle. Madrienne in 
the leading part of the Spirit of Night. 
The work has been prepared to meet the 
demand for a suitable benefit perform- 
ance, in which the audience finds a sub- 
ject that interests it without being sub- 























Attended by Her Elves 


jected to a narrative of the horrors of 
war. Miss Grable has directed the re- 
hearsals herself and is to present it a 
number of times in New York this sea- 
son, as well as training amateurs in 
other cities or teachers who are desirous 
of giving performances of it. A musical 
accompaniment has been prepared from 
well-known scores. 

With Evelyn Hubbell Miss Grable has 
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Mlle. Madrienne Is Shown as the “Spirit of Night,” 


recently founded a bureau of entertain- 
ment at the Castle School of Dancing in 
New York and it is under the auspices 
of this bureau that “The Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France” will be managed. The 
bureau is also interesting itself in the 
programs of “Musical Etchings,” given 
by Louise Davidson and Claire Rivers, 
who made their New York débuts last 
season at the Comedy Theater. 





in the South. At the request of Miss 
Wilson, the school children joined with 
her in the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” At the close of the concert 
Miss Wilson attended a military ball 
given for the purpose of raising money 
to buy uniforms for a voluntary com- 
pany of soldiers and she joined in the 
dance with the great multitude of people 
in the hall. 

Miss Wilson sang her numbers without 
affection and demonstrated that she has 
a very pleasing voice, the lower register 
being particularly good. In response to 
insistent applause after her first group 
of songs, she sang “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” using the negro dialect 
with pleasing effect. Her enunciation 
was excellent throughout. 

Perey Grainger shared equally with 
Miss Wilson the honors of the evening 
and his brilliant piano work was received 
with storms of applause. It is doubtful 
if any pianist was ever given a more 
cordial reception and certainly none was 
ever more deserving. He appeared on 
the stage in his army uniform. 

W. G. O. 





Muzio and Middleton Sing Before Pres- 
ident’s Wife at Capital 

For their first appearance in Washing- 

ton at the National Theater Claudia 


Muzio, prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Arthur Middleton, 


baritone, attracted a distinguished au- 
dience. Prominent in it was Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, wife of the President, who 
occupied a box and had among her guests 
Mme. Jusserand, wife of the French Am- 
bassador, and Mrs. Robert Lansing, wife 
of the Secretary of State. 





Arthur Hammerstein has withdrawn a 
suit instituted against Rudolph Friml, 
musical comedy composer, and has en- 
tered into a five-year contract with Frim] 
and Otto Harbach for the production of 
two musical comedies every year for the 
duration of the agreement. 


“A Particularly Handsome Issue” 
[From the Atlanta Constitution] 


The special fall edition of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, received the past week, is a 
particularly handsome issue, with news 
of what many American communities are 
doing in music, valuable articles on a 
variety of musical themes, and an exten- 
sive record of the activities of individual 
artists of note. 

Linton K. Starr contributes an inter- 
esting article on music in Atlanta. 





Cecil Fanning, baritone, opened his 
season in Newark, Ohio, Oct. 26. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 





